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MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIEEKE 

A.D. 1758-1794. 



I. 

Francois Maximilien Joseph Isidore de Bobes- 
piERRE was born at Arras, in the Comte d'Artois, 
some time in the year 1758. His father was an 
advocate with a considerable practice ; his mother, 
who died young, the daughter of a brewer. Soon 
after his mother's death, Eobespierre's father sud- 
denly quitted Arras, under circumstances which by 
the apologists or censors of Eobespierre are variously 
represented as creditable or disgraceful ; and thus, 
at the early age of ten or eleven, Maximilien found 
himself left in charge of his brother and two sisters. 
Happily, his good conduct at the College of Arras 
had recommended him to the favour of the bishop, 
who hastened to assist him with what the French 
call ** a purse" (equivalent to our English "ex- 
hibition ") at the College of Louis le Grand. This 
is almost the sole recorded incident of his boyhood. 
His early life was so obscure that no one cared to 
preserve any anecdotes of it, and when he became 
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famous it was in a time when men had neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to look back upon the 
past. His enemies, indeed, professed to have dis- 
covered that his ferocious disposition betrayed itself 
in his early years by beheading pigeons and 
sparrows ; but the calumny is without foundation, 
and against it may be set his sister's little story — 
how that, one night, she left a pigeon belonging to 
Maximihen in the garden, where it perished in 
a storm, and how that, when he heard of the catas- 
trophe, he burst into tears, bitterly upbraided her 
for her carelessness, and vowed that he would 
never again trust her with any of his beloved 
pigeons. 

In 1770, at the age of twelve, Maximilien arrived 
in Paris. He brought with him a letter of recom- 
mendation to M. de la Eoche, a canon of Notre 
Dame, who received him into his house, and for 
whom he conceived a strong affection. But the 
canon died in a few months, and about the same 
time died Maximilien's younger and dearer sister. 
With the vivacity of youth throwing off the shadow 
of these painful events, Maximilien applied himself 
to his studies in a resolute spirit, and all the more 
devotedly because he had so little else in the world 
to occupy his attention. Among the lads assem- 
bled within the walls of Louis le Grand's celebrated 
foundation, he attached himself only to a very few ; 
but it is noticeable that each one of these was 
destined to make his name terrible in the ears 
of men. There was CamiUe Desmoulins, with 
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and austerer side of antiquity that Maximilien con- 
ceived so passionate an admiration; for the hard 
morality of Sparta rather than for the sweetness 
and light of Athens ; for the stoical insensibility of 
Cato rather than for the graceful dignity of Caesar. 
" Pictures of the ancient forum with tribunes of the 
people — of the deliberations of a great nation — of 
patriotism absorbing all other feelings, and sacri- 
ficing the dearest interests, dearest affections, to the 
stern decrees of the law, or to the sterner necessities 
of the country, — these constantly filled his mind. 
He learned to love the ferocious Eomans, he learned 
to regard as heroism the sacrifice of humanity to 
an idea." Happier had it been for him and for 
France if he had learned to regard the welfare of 
humanity as the great aim and object of human 
life; if, instead of studying Eoman history too 
exclusively, he had caught something at least of 
the spirit of Christianity, and discovered that the 
one divine law which ought to regulate the duties 
of nations as of individuals, which should control 
our public economy as well as our private morality, 
is the law formulated by the Master, — do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you. 
For eight years Maximilien remained at the 
college, acquitting himself entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of his superior. Such, indeed, was the esteem 
in which he was held that he easily obtained from 
the Cardinal de Eohan the transfer of his bourse or 
bursary to his brother Augustin, the cardinal 
accompanying the favour with a delicate compli- 
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ment : — *' II s'estimait heureux de faire a Louis le 
Grand un nouveau cadeau." As for Maximilien 
himself, he began to study jurisprudence at the 
Ecole de Droit, and the technicalities of law under 
M. Ferrieres, a prosperous advocate. Thus he was 
acquiring a facility of debate and a force and fulness 
of speech, as well as a capacity for ready analysis 
and eloquent sophistry, which were to prove of 
inestimable value in after years. At the same time, 
unfortunately, he was growing accustomed to mis- 
take fine phrases for noble ideas, and plausible 
sentiments for living truths ; a mistake which had 
much to do with his ultimate failure. 

Eobespierre, as a law student, led, like so many 
other students, a life of labour, poverty, and retire- 
ment. He lodged in a small apartment on the 
fifth story of a house in the Eue St. Jacques ; and 
we may be sure that for the necessaries of life he 
had to toil very hard, — of its luxuries he was for- 
bidden even to dream. Now, his was one of those 
dispositions which sullenly resent the enjoyment by 
others of the gifts of fortune which they themselves 
do not share. He was near enough to the radiant 
circles of society to know what passed within them, 
and far enough from them to feel indignant at the 
separation. Fresh from the patient contempla- 
tion of the heroes of antiquity, he could see that 
there was no heroism in the men whom society 
honoured, rewarded, and proposed to worship as 
** the Great ; '' and his indignation gained strength 
and vehemence from his quick recognition of their 
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intrinsic littleness. Thus he came to detect a 
fundamental injustice as underlying the social con- 
dition. Power and rank and wealth were in the 
hands of men who had no valid title to them ; there 
was nothing in common between the French nobles 
and the patricians of old Eome. 

"If the nobles," says Mr. Lewes,* "ever were 
the foremost, topmost men, they long had ceased 
to be so. A more finished grace of deportment ; a 
more thorough comprehension of the futilities and 
elegancies of luxurious idleness ; and perhaps a 
more perfect code of duelling, might be conceded to 
them. If life were as gay and frivolous a thing as 
Paris seemed to believe, if its interests were none 
other than the ingenious caprices of their magni- 
ficence, — then, indeed, these were the topmost men, 
and formed a veritable aristocracy. But the bril- 
liant fete was drawing to a close; and while the 
beams of morning made the rouged and fatigued 
cheeks of the giddy dancers look somewhat ghastly, 
there was heard the distant tramp of an advancing 
army, which told them a conflict was at hand. 
Some heard it, and with reckless indifference 
danced on, exclaiming, like Madame de Pompa- 
dour, ' Apres nous le deluge / ' Others resolutely 
shut their ears, and would not hear it." 

Since the days of the later empire, society had 
exhibited no such spectacle as was exhibited by 
France in the period preceding the outburst of the 
French Eevolution. Outwardly it was all gaiety 

♦ G. H. Lewes, ** Life of Robespierre," pp. 13, 14. 
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and lightness, all sparkle and effervescence; the 
world seemed to be governed by epigram and jest ; 
the affairs of empires, the serious concerns of life 
and death, were but the humours of a stage-play. 
On the world's stage paraded the gay, the rich, the 
licentious, the privileged, heedless of the applause 
or groans which they extorted from an audience at 
first tremblingly servile, afterwards contemptuously 
indifferent, and latterly silently wrathful and 
abhorrent. A secretary of state, eighteen years 
old — how ripe in years and wisdom ! — solved the 
abstrusest state-problems with a bon-mot. An 
ignorant negro page, the favourite of a king's 
favourite, was made governor of a royal chateau. 
The upper classes were absorbed in a fetichism, of 
which the idol was the Court. That, the Court, was 
their symbol, watchword, panacea, everything. 
" The Court ! " exclaimed D'Argenson ; *' the entire 
evil lies in that one word. The Court has become 
the senate of the nation ; the least of the valets at 
Versailles is a senator ; chambermaids participate 
in the government, if not to legislate, at least to 
impede laws and regulations ; and by dint of hin- 
drance there are no longer either laws, or rules, or 
law-makers." " I see," said Mirabeau's bailiff, 
" that the nobility is demeaning itself and becoming 
a wreck. It is extended to all those children of 
bloodsuckers, the vagabonds of finance, introduced 
by La Pompadour, herself the offspring of this 
foulness. One portion of it degrades itself by its 
servility to the Court ; the other portion is amal- 
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gamated with that quill-driving rabble who are 
converting the blood of the king's subjects into 
ink; another perishes stifled beneath silk robes, 
the ignoble atoms of cabinet-dust which an office 
drags up out of the mire." The language used 
towards, or in speaking of, the sovereign, expressed 
the grossest adulation. Men seemed to live in his 
smile ; to wither beneath his frown. A kind word 
from royal lips awoke a frantic ecstasy ; a censure 
plunged its recipient into the direst desolation. 
The Due de Eichelieu wrote to Louis XIV., to beg 
him on his knees that he would occasionally allow 
him to pay his court to him at Eeul, for he would 
rather die than pass two months without seeing 
him ! 

A servile nobility is always a profligate nobility, 
and for the seigneurs of France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Decalogue had ceased to exist. They had 
converted vice into a system ; they endeavoured to 
disguise its hideousness by fine manners ; and they 
stifled the reproaches of conscience by a succession 
of pomps and pastimes. Men and women were 
equally charming, equally prodigal, and equally 
unscrupulous. The women violated their duties as 
wives and mothers, and spent their wretched lives 
in a melodrama of gallantry. As for the men, they 
were false, treacherous, ignorant ; but their cor- 
ruption was carefully masked by all the ingenious 
devices of social art. All evidences of feeling or 
emotion were carefully suppressed as contrary to 
la bienseance, A husband who exhibited any love 
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or regard for his wife was the target of every free 
and easy wit ; a wife who showed any affection for 
her husband was airily ridiculed as fanatical and 
old-fashioned. As for the extravagance which pre- 
vailed, it is difficult to use language which would 
not seem hyperbolical. We read of a certain 
patrician lady that she owed 60,000 livres to her 
shoemaker, 16,000 livres to her paper-hanger, and 
to other tradesmen in proportion. Says Madame 
d'Oberkirk : — " One of the decided manias of these 
days is to be ruined in everything and by every- 
thing." It is recorded of the two brothers Ville- 
mer that they built country cottages at from 500,000 
to 600,000 livres ; one of them kept fifty horses in 
order that he might take an occasional ride in the 
Bois de Boulogne. The Due de Lauzun, at the age 
of twenty-six, after having run through the capital 
of 100,000 crowns revenue, was prosecuted by his 
creditors for debts amounting to nearly two millions. 
The Comte d'Artois, proposing to give a fete to the 
queen, demolished, rebuilt, arranged, and furnished 
his mansion of Bagatelle from top to bottom, em- 
ploying nine hundred workmen, day and night ; and 
as there was no time to send any distance for lime, 
plaster, and cut stone, he sent patrols of Swiss 
guards on the highways to seize, pay for, and im- 
mediately bring in all carts loaded with these 
materials. The Marshal de Soubise, entertaining 
the king one day at dinner and over night, in his 
country house, expended 200,000 livres. A Madame 
de Matignon made a contract to be furnished every 
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day with a new head-dress at 24,000 livres per 
annum. Cardinal de Eohan had an alb embroidered 
with point lace, which was valued at upwards of 
100,000 livres, while his kitchen utensils were of 
massive silver. 

Marie Antoinette, having presented the dauphin 
with a carriage, the silver-gilt trappings of which 
blazed with rubies and sapphires, exclaimed, in a 
tone of frank simplicity : — " Has not the king added 
200,000 livres to my treasury ? There is no reason 

for keeping them ! '* One day, Madame de B , 

conversing with the Prince de Conti, hinted that 
she would like a miniature of her canary bird set 
in a ring. The prince offered to have it made, and 
the offer was accepted, but conditionally that the 
miniature should be set plain, and without jewels. 
Accordingly, the miniature was placed in a simple 
rim of gold ; but, to cover the painting, a diamond, 
ground very thin, served instead of glass. Madame 

de B having returned the diamond, the prince 

had it ground to powder, with which he dried the 

ink of the note he wrote to Madame de B on 

the subject. This pinch of powder must have cost 
4000 to 5000 livres.* 

The amusements of the noblesse were worthy of 
them : flirtations, dances, fetes, shows, theatrical en- 
tertainments, promenades, and attendances at court, 
being the most innocent. Sometimes cavaliers, 
emulous of the knights of Charlemagne, in sump- 
tuous gardens, and under trees shining with shields 

♦ Henri Tain©, " The Ancient Regime," pp. 131, 152. 
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and lances, feigned a magic slumber, until the 
queen appeared, and condescended to break the 
spell. Sometimes, after reading of the loves of 
deer, these cavaliers would transform themselves 
into stags, and, clothed in skins, hide in the thickest 
depths of the shady park. "In the days," says 
Louis Blanc, " when the nobility had manly pas- 
sions, they amused themselves with tournaments 
which counterfeited war ; now it was dancers who, 
mingling with the nobles, wore their ladies' colours 
in fetes which counterfeited tournaments." 

There was, of course, a bright side to the picture ; 
such as we see on the canvas and in the engravings 
of Watteau, Fragonard, and the Saint Aubins ; in 
the novels and dramas of Voltaire and Marivaux, 
and the younger Crebillon. There we may admire 
the stage accessories and the scenery of the comedy; 
the breathing figures and splendid bearing of those 
who performed in it. What bright, winning, in- 
telligent faces, radiant with pleasure and with the 
desire to please ! What ease in mien and gesture ! 
What piquant grace in the toilet, in the smile, in 
liveliness of expression, in the control of the melo- 
dious voice, in the coquetry of hidden meanings ! 
In spite of ourselves we pause and listen. There is 
a charm in everything, in the small intellectual 
heads, in the shapely hands, in the comely features, 
in the demeanour. The slightest gesture, a pout or 
a defiant turn of the head, a rounded wrist emerg- 
ing from its nest of lace, the swift whirr of an 
opening fan, is a feast for the eyes and the intellect. 
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It was a sensuous and a sensual life, a life of the 
externals, a life in which indolence was no burden, 
because none were troubled with serious thoughts 
or aspirations. Madame du Deffand describes * the 
"interior'* at Chanteloup, the seat of the Due de 
Choiseul : — " The duchess has only two hours' time 
to herself, and those two hours are devoted to her 
toilet and her letters ; the' calculation is a simple 
one — she gets up at eleven, breakfasts at noon, and 
this is followed by conversation, which lasts three 
or four hours; dinner comes at six, after which 
there is play and the reading of the memoirs of 
Madame de Maintenon." Generally, " the company 
remain together until ten o'clock in the evening." 
Intellectual freedom (as Taine says) is complete. 
There is neither confusion nor anxiety. They play 
whist and tric-trac in the afternoon, and /aro in the 
evening. " They do to-day what they did yester- 
day, and what they will do to-morrow ; the dinner- 
supper is to them the most important affair in life, 
and their sole complaint in the world is of their 
digestion." Sometimes they get up a little race in 
which the ladies are inclined to take part, for they 
are all very nimble, and able to run round the 
drawing-room five or six times every day. '*But 
within-doors they prefer to out-of-doors; the best' 
sunshine, for them, was candle-light, — the finest 
sky, a painted ceiling ; for what other is so little 
subject to inclemencies or better adapted to con- 

• Or, more correctly speaking, the Abbe Barthflemy in 
Madame da Deffand's '* Correspoudeuce luediie." 
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versation and merriment ? Accordingly they jest 
and chat, in words with friends present, and by 
letters with friends absent. They lecture the vener- 
able Madame du Deffand for her unfashionable 
vivacity, and call her * the little girl ; ' the young 
duchess is *her grandmamma.' As for 'grand- 
papa,' the Due de Choiseul, as a slight cold detains 
him in bed, he has fairy stories read to him all day 
long, a species of reading to which we are all given ; 
we find them as probable as modem history. Do 
not imagine that he is unoccupied. He has had a 
tapestry frame set up in the drawing-room, and at 
this he works, I cannot say with surpassing skill, 
but at least with surpassing assiduity. . . . Now, 
our delight is in flying a kite; grandpapa has 
never seen this sight and he is enraptured with it." 
But every pastime was of the hour, and was flung 
aside almost as soon as it was taken up : hence 
we find the abbe, before long, writing : " I do not 
speak about our races, because we race no more ; 
nor of our readings, because we do not read ; nor of 
our promenades, because we do not go out. What, 
then, do we do ? Some play billiards, others 
dominoes, and others backgammon. We weave, 
we ravel, and we unravel. Time pushes us on, and 
we pay him back." 

It was on the threshold of this frivolous society 
that Eobespierre stood and meditated until, having 
completed his term of study, he retired from its 
vicinity, and in his native town endeavoured to 
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recover some portion at least of his father's prac- 
tice. Aided by his reputation as a laureat of Louis 
le Grand, and by his indomitable will, he obtained 
no inconsiderable success. As early as 1783, that 
is, when he was but twenty-five years of age, he 
conducted a cause of some importance. Franklin's 
recent discoveries had made way in France, and 
M. de Vissery de Boisvalle, a rich landed proprietor 
of Artois, had erected a lightning-conductor on his 
mansion. At so daring an innovation prejudiced 
conservatism and religious bigotry were aghast. 
"What!" they exclaimed, "shall we rend the 
lightning from the hand of God ? Shall man pre- 
sume to intercept the wrath of heaven ? If it be 
God's will to destroy houses or farms, it is our 
duty to submit. Those Ughtning-conductors are 
the impious devices of the new Deistical philosophy. 
Down with them, down with them ! '* From words 
the bigots proceeded to action ; they applied to the 
Echevins of St. Omer to order the removal of the 
profane novelty, and the municipal authorities 
assented. But M. de Vissery would not yield; he 
invoked the protection of the law, and selected 
Eobespierre as his advocate. The latter began by 
publishing a legal and scientific expose of the 
subject, which was widely read : afterwards he con- 
ducted M. de Vissery's cause in the Upper Council, 
and was entirely victorious (May 31st, 1783). 

We are apt to judge of men by the later phases 
of their career, and to suppose that their manhood 
must have always been prefigured in the sayings 
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and doings of their youth, or that their old age is 
the necessary development of their manhood. Yet 
a judgment founded on this basis is not always 
accurate. The grey-haired Nestor may have been 
an Alcibiades in his youth. It seems strange at 
the first glance that Eobespierre, the dictator of 
France in the Eeign of Terror, the moody, self- 
absorbed ideologist, to whom the lives of men were 
but as counters with which he essayed to win the 
great game of "the regeneration of humanity," 
should have strung together love-songs and bac- 
chanals ; and yet there is no reason why it should 
be so. Verse-making in youth is not incompatible 
with blood-shedding in riper years. Maximilien 
belonged to a poetical society in Arras called " Les 
Eosatis," tfie members of which assembled at 
stated periods to bore each other with the recital 
of their own compositions, and to bestow on the 
victors in the metrical tourney a wreath of roses. 
Some of the productions which he submitted to this 
ordeal have been preserved, and the reader may be 
interested in a specimen or two. As, for instance, 
from a Chanson : — 

" dienx ! qne vois-je, mes amis ? 
Un crime trop notorie 
Du nom charmant des Bosatia 
Va done fletrir la gloire ! 
O malheur affreux ! 
O scandale honteax ! 
J'ose le dire k peine, 

Pour vons j'en rongis, 
Four moi j'en gemis, 
Ma coupe n'est pas pleine. 
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" Eh ! vite done, emplissez-la 
De ce jas salataire, 
On da diea qui nons le donner 
Redoatez la colore ; 
Oai dans sa forenr, 
Son thjrse vengeur 
L*on va briser mon verre. 
Bacchus, de Ik-haut, 
A toas bnvons d*eaa 
Lance un regard severe." 

Nothing can be more prosaic, more commonplace; 
of these rhymes in honour of Bacchus the world has 
long been surfeited. The following madrigal shows 
more .ingenuity : — 

" Crois-moi, jeune et belle Ophelie, 
Qnoi qn*on dise le monde, et malgr^ ton miroir, 
Contente d'etre belle et de n*en rien savoir, 
Garde toujonrs ta modestie; 

Snr le ponvoir de tes appas 
Demain tonjonrd alarmee ; 
Tu n*en seras que mieux aim^e. 
Si tn Grains de ne I'dtre pas." 

This is really graceful ; and in a song entitled 
" Eemercimens a Messieurs de la Societe des 
Eosatis/* the poet shows even a prettier turn of 
fancy: — 

" Je vois rapine aveo la rose 

Dans les boaqnets que tous m'offrez ; 

Et lorsque vous me cel^brez, 
Yos vers ddcouragent ma prose. 
Tout qa*on me dit de charmant, 

Messieurs, a droit de me confondre — 
La rose est votre compliment. 

L*€pine est la loi d'y r€pondre ! " 

Robespierre, as a singer of songs, is opposite 
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enough to the figure we conceive of him from his 
appearances on the stage of history ; but we find a 
still more striking antithesis in his letters, which 
are those of a quick observer and easy writer, given 
to homely jesting, with a touch of sentiment raising 
and redeeming his badinage. The following is, as 
Mr. Lewes says, if we consider who was its author, 
a very curious and suggestive letter. It is dated 
from " Carvins, June 12, 1783," and we adopt, in 
the main, Mr. Lewes's translation : — * 

"Sib, 

" There is no such thing as pleasure unless 
it be shared among friends. I am about to give 
you a sketch, therefore, of what I have enjoyed 
these last few days. 

" Don't expect a book of travels ! For several 
years the public has been so prodigiously over- 
stocked with that kind of work, that it may well be 
satiated with them now. I can conceive an author 
who has made a journey of five leagues, celebrating 
it in prose and verse ; and yet what is that adven- 
turous enterprise compared with the one I have 
executed ? I have not only travelled five leagues, 
I have travelled six; and such leagues, that the 
opinion of the inhabitants of this country would 
go to prove that they were equal to seven ordinary 
leagues. And yet I will not tell you a word re- 
specting my journey : for your sake I regret it ; 
you lose much. * It would have offered you some 

• G. H. Lewes, " Life of Bobespierre," pp. 43-l<fi. 
VOL. II. 
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adventures which would have been infinitely inter- 
esting: those of Ulysses and Telemachus were 
nothing by their side. 

"We started at five in the morning. Our car 
quitted the gates of the city at precisely the same 
moment as the chariot of the sun rose from the 
bosom of ocean. It was adorned with a cloth, of 
brilliant white, one portion of which floated in the 
zyphyr*s breast. It was thus we passed the guard- 
house of the custom-house officers [the Octroi] 
triumphantly. As you may suppose, I did not fail 
to cast my eyes on them. I wished to ascertain 
whether those Arguses would not give the lie to 
their ancient reputation; and, animated with a 
noble emulation, I dared to aspire after the glory 
of, if possible, vanquishing them in politeness. I 
leaned over the side of our car, and taking off the 
new hat which covered my head, saluted them with 
my most charming smile. I counted on a suitable 
response ; but, would you believe it ? these clerks, 
motionless as the god Terminus at the door of their 
cabin, regarded me fixedly without returning my 
salute. I have always had an infinite self-love ; that 
mark of contempt wounded me to the quick ; and 
for the rest of the day my temper was intolerable. 

" Meanwhile, our coursers bore us onward with 
a swiftness which the imagination can scarcely 
conceive. It seemed as if they would fain rival 
the swiftness of the coursers of the sun who flew 
over our heads. . . . With one bound they cleared 
the Faubourg St. Catherine ; a second carried us to 
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the gate at Sens. We stayed a short time in that 
town. I profited by the delay to examine the 
beauties it presents to the traveller's curious gaze. 
While my companions were breakfasting, I as- 
cended the hiU upon which the Calvary is placed. 
From that point my eyes wandered, with a mingled 
sentiment of sadness and exultation, over the vast 
plain where Cond6, at twenty, gained that famous 
victory [Eocroi] over the Spaniards which saved 
France. 

" But an object interesting for other rieasons next 
drew all my attention, the Hotel de Ville. It is not 
remarkable for grandeur or magnificence ; but it 
has not the less claim upon my attention, does not 
the less inspire me with lively interest. This 
modest edifice, said I, meditatively, is the sanctuary 

where the hunchback T , with his blonde wig, 

holding the balance of Themis in his hand, for- 
merly weighed with great impartiality the claims 
of his co-citizens. Minister of justice, and favourite 
of Esculapius, he passed a sentence and then 
wrote a prescription. The criminal and the patient 
were equally terrified by his presence; and this 
great man, by virtue of his twofold office, was in 
possession of the most extensive power that man 
ever exercised over his fellow-men. . , . 

" We remounted our conveyance. Scarcely had 
I settled myself comfortably on a bundle of straw 
when Carvins rose into view. At the sight of this 
happy spot we all burst forth into a shout of joy, 
comparable to that which burst from the Trojans, 
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fugitives from the disaster of Troy, when they dis- 
covered the shores of Italy. The people of the 
village gave us a welcome which amply compen- 
sated for the indifference of the clerks at the 
Meaulens gate. Citizens of every class manifested 
their enthusiasm for us. The cobbler arrested his 
awl, about to pierce a sole, that he might regard 
us at leisure ; the barber abandoned a half-shaved 
chin, and rushed out before us, razor in hand ; the 
huswife, to satisfy her curiosity, braved the perils 
of a burnt tart ; I actually saw three gossips break 
off in the midst of a lively conversation to rush 
to the window. In short, we tasted during our 
passage — ^which, alas, was too brief! — ^that satis- 
faction, so flattering to our self-love, of seeing a 
numerous people occupied with us. How pleasant, 
I said to myself, it is to travel ! With great truth 
is it said that one is never a prophet in one's own 
land. At the gates of your own town you are 
despised ; six leagues beyond it you are a person- 
age worthy of public curiosity. 

**I was engaged in these wise reflections when 
we arrived at the house which represented the goal 
of our voyage. I will not attempt to depict the 
transports of tenderness which broke forth in our 
embraces. It was a spectacle to have drawn tears 
from your eyes. In history I knew of but one 
scene of the kind to be compared with it. When 
iEneas, after the fall of Troy, lands in Epirus with 
his fleet, and there meets with Helenus and An- 
dromache, whom destiny had seated on the throne 
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of Pyrrhus, it is said that their meetiag was most 
affecting. I doubt not that iBneas had a most 
excellent heart. Helenus, the best Trojan in the 
world, and Andromache, the amiable widow of 
Hector, shed many tears and sighed many sighs 
on this occasion. I am willing to believe that 
their transports were not inferior to ours ; but 
after ^neas, Helenus, Andromache, and us, you 
must drop the curtain. 

'* Since our arrival all our time has been occupied 
with pleasures. Ever since last Saturday I have 
been eating tarts. Destiny has willed that my bed 
should be placed in a room which is the depot of 
the pastry. That was exposing me to the tempta- 
tion of eating tarts all night ! But I reflected that 
it was noble to subdue one's passions, and there- 
fore I slept, though in the midst of such seductive 
objects. It is true that during the day I made 
up for this long abstinence." 

Here Bobespierre indulges in some humorous 
verses in praise of the first maker of tarts, for which 
I have not room. He continues, after an allusion 
to the oblivion which wraps the name of ce sublime 
genie: — 

*' Of all the traits of ingratitude which the human 
race has exhibited towards its benefactors, this 
it is which has always most revolted me. It is for 
the Artesians to expiate it ; seeing that, in the 
opinion of all Europe, they know the value of the 
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tart better than any other people. Their glory calls 
upon them to erect a temple to its inventor, I 
will confess, entre noTis, that I have drawn up a 
project to that effect which I purpose to submit to 
the Artesian States. I count upon the powerful 
support of the clergy. 

'' But to eat tarts is nothing : one must eat 
them in good company. Yesterday I received the 
greatest honour to which I could aspire. I dined 
with three lieutenants and the son of a bailli ! The 
whole magistracy of the neighbouring villages was 
assembled at our table. In the centre of this 
senate shone monsieur the lieutenant of Carvins, 
like Calypso amidst the nymphs. Ah, if you could 
but have seen how affably he conversed with the 
rest of the company, as if he were an ordinary 
mortal ! With what indulgence he approved of the 
champagne which was poured out for him ! "With 
what a satisfied air he seemed to smile at the 
reflection of his person in the glass ! I saw it all — 
yes, I ! — and yet, observe how hard it is to content 
the heart of man ! All my desires are not yet 
satisfied. I am preparing to return to Arras ; and 
I hope to find greater pleasure in seeing you than 
even in all or any of the circumstances above 
described. We shall meet with as much satis- 
faction as Ulysses and Telemachus after twenty 
years of absence. I shall have no difficulty in 
reconciling myself to the loss of my haillu and 
lieutenants. (However seductive a lieutenant may 
be, believe me, Madame, he can never enter into 
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competition with you. His countenance, even 
when champagne has tinted it a soft carnation, 
does not present the charm which Nature's self has 
given to yours ; and the company of all the baiUis 
in the universe can never compensate for your 
agreeable conversation.) 

" I remain, with the sincerest expression of 
friendship, sir, your very humble and obedient 
servant, 

''De Bobespiebbe." 



In our limited space we should not transcribe so 
long a letter did we not look upon it as a curious 
psychological study, when read by the light of its 
writer's after career.* 

The Bishop of Arras, proud of his protege, who 
was winning distinction as an advocate and a small 

* ** Eobespierre was five and twenty when he wrote that letter. 
In it we may read what he was at that age. Its plajfalness and 
expressiveness, its lively record of trifles in the language of one 
ambitions of literary fame, its classical allnsions constantly drop- 
ping from his pen, and its attempts at sarcasm, more compli- 
mentary to his disposition than to his wit, are curious traits. The 
oftener I read over this letter, the more vivid the contrast stands 
ont between the gloomy, concentrated, pedantic fanatic of after 
days, and the gossiping playful youth, giving a mock-heroic 
description of a journey of eighteen miles, writing a tirade about 
pastry and improvizing verses on the inventor of tarts. This 
lively letter shows us how much the spirit of an age and the great 
events in which men co-operate, affect the bias of their characters. 
Without a revolution to foster and call forth the stern fanaticism 
which grew out of his overweening pride, Eobespierre would 
doubtless have been a mere provincial advocate with a taste for 
literature. He would have been a thoroughly * respectable ' 
citizen, and a thoroughly insignificant writer." — G. H. Lewes, 
" Life of Robespierre," pp. 48, 49. 
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poet, named him a member of the Criminal Court ; 
but having been compelled, in the course of his 
duties, to sign a sentence of death, his sensibilities 
were so keenly moved that he sent in his resignation. 
As he forfeited a post both honourable and lucrative, 
his sincerity cannot be doubted; but too much 
must not be made of the incident. Eobespierre is 
not the only man who, with a constitutional dislike 
to shedding blood, has sacrificed the lives of 
thousands in pursuit of some cherished object or 
in carrying out some overmastering idea. His 
antipathy to capital punishment at this period was, 
moreover, in accordance with that sentimental 
philosophy which he had adopted from his favourite 
writer and teacher, Jean Jacques Eousseau. From 
Eousseau he had imbibed doctrines of even greater 
import ; the doctrine of the absolute equality of all 
men, and the doctrine of the " social contract," — 
that is, that society is a contract made by all for the 
the good of all, and securing to all equal rights and 
privileges. Holding such doctrines, he necessarily 
looked upon the state of society which then existed, 
with its profound corruption, its deeply rooted im- 
morality, its recognition of a supremely privileged 
class, as one which called for active regeneration. 

Meanwhile, the force which was to work out that 
regeneration in blood and tears was already making 
itself felt, and men, dimly conscious that some great 
change was at hand, — they knew not what, nor 
whence it was to come, nor how it was to be 
wrought, — stood, expectant and uneasy. The 
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ancient fabric of Feudalism, once so picturesque 
and splendid and inpregnable, was tottering to its 
fall. Those interested in its preservation made vain 
attempts to buttress it up. The Assembly of 
Notables was convoked, and the executive was 
summarily placed in the hands of a Galonne, a 
Brienne, a Necker, as if a minister's besom, like 
Mrs. Partington's mop, could stem the inrush of 
the billows of the Revolution! At last, the king 
and his ministers, observing the growing restless- 
ness of the nation, resolved to convoke the States- 
General. 

Michelet has justly observed that this Convocation 
(in 1789) was the era of the birth of a people ; it 
called the whole nation to the exercise of their rights, 
and France, by one great simultaneous movement, 
cast off the fetters of her slavery. " How the whole 
People," exclaims Carlyle,* ** shakes itself, as if 
it had one life; and, in thousand-voiced rumour 
announces that it is awake, suddenly out of long 
death-sleep, and will thenceforth sleep no more ! 
The long-looked-for has come at last ; wondrous 
news of Victory, Deliverance, Enfranchisement, 
sounds magical through every heart. To the 
proud strong man it has come, whose strong hands 
shall no more be gyved ; to whom boundless un- 
conquered continents lie disclosed. The weary day- 
drudge has heard of it ; the beggar with his crust 
moistened in tears." The influence of this great 
movement extended everywhere. In Arras it 

* Carlyle, " French Revolution," bk. iv. o. 2. 
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found a fervent sympathizer in Maximilien Robes- 
pierre, and he prepared to do his part in the work 
of national regeneration by boldly insisting on the 
necessity of repressing the Artesian States, which 
represented the clergy and the nobility while wholly 
ignoring the bulk of the electorate. The vigour of 
his assault ensured him the hatred of the prelates 
and the contempt of the Artesian nobles, but he 
found his reward in the confidence of the unpri- 
vileged classes. As an advocate, his course was 
marked by a similar boldness. Though he owed so 
much to the Bishop of Arras, he did not scruple to 
act against him on behalf of some peasants whom 
he considered to have been unjustly treated. A 
certain Dupont having been lodged in prison by his 
family, who had obtained a lettre de cachet against 
him, Robespierre courageously denounced the 
whole system of lettres de cachet, those iniquitous 
devices of an arbitrary and selfish tyranny. By 
these means he attained to a degree of popularity 
and esteem, which was marked by his election 
as deputy from the Tiers-Etat* of Artois to the 
States-General. Thenceforward his career belongs 
to the history of his country. He ceased to be 
the little great man of an obscure provincial town, 
and passed on to a wider and grander stage, where 

* The Tiers-Etat was identical with the middle classes. Cham, 
fort, the wit, once said : " What is the Third Estate ? Every- 
thing, yet nothing : " an epigram which snggested the famons 
pamphlet by the Abb6 Si^yes. In this, he put three questions, 
and supplied the answers to them : What is the Third Estate ? 
Everything. What has it hitherto been in the political system ? 
Nothing. What does it demand ? To become Something. 
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he was destined to play a leading part in a tragical 
and pathetic drama, of which all the world were 
eye-witnesses. 

The States-General opened on Monday, the 4th 
of May, 1789, with a grand procession, and amid 
the shouts of excited and expectant multitudes. 
But great social revolutions are not to be worked 
out in a day ; and the Assembly, as if it shrank from 
undertaking the immense task which lay before it, 
consumed six weeks in the discussion of formalities 
and points of etiquette. The people began to 
murmur; they were poor, haK-starved, without 
work or bread ; and yet the machine which they 
had put together, the machine which was to bring 
back a>n age of gold, did not get into motion. 
Famine was not idle ; but the States-General sat 
with folded hands. Men wandered to and fro in 
search of some scanty labour which might earn at 
aU events a day's food ; they found it not, and then 
they robbed, and burned, and killed. A spasm of 
terror shook the nation. A prelate repaired to the 
Tiers-Etat, and drawing from his pocket a lump 
of black bread, exclaimed : " Such is the food of the 
peasant." A deputation of clergy urged that a 
commission on the subject of food should be ap- 
pointed ; but the Third Estate saw in this propo- 
sition a subtle snare. The object was, either to 
force the Tiers-Etat into an assent, and thus admit 
the separation of the Orders, or else to drive it 
into an attitude of apparent antagonism, and fix 
upon it the reproach of indifference to the pubUo 
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misery. The usual orators were silent, but Eobes- 
pierre showed himself equal to the occasion. " Go 
and tell your colleagues," he said, "that if they are 
so impatient to relieve the sufferings of the poor, 
they will come to this hall and unite themselves 
with their friends. Tell them no longer to retard 
our proceedings by affected delays. Tell them that 
it is in vain they resort to such stratagems as these 
to divert us from our firm resolution. We must 
recall the clergy to the principles of the primitive 
Church. The ancient canons authorized, for the 
relief of the poor, even the sale of the sacred 
vessels ; but happily so sad a sacrifice is not imposed 
upon us. It is necessary only that the bishops 
should renounce that luxury which is an offence to 
the modesty of Christianity, — should dismiss their 
carriages, their horses, and the insolent lackeys 
who attend them ; should sell, in fact, if need be, 
a fourth of the ecclesiastical property." 

The prelates listened to this revolutionary pro- 
posal with contempt, but from the members of the 
Tier s-E tat it drew a confused murmur of approval. 
Every one inquired of his neighbour : — ** Who is 
that speaker ? " Reybaz, turning to Dumont, re- 
marked : — " That young man wants practice. He 
is too verbose, and knows not when to stop ; but he 
has a fund of eloquence and bitterness which will 
soon raise him to distinction." 

The Tiers-Etat had determined that it would not 
sit alone; that with it, on terms of absolute 
equality, should sit also the nobles and the clergy — 
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the two "privileged Orders." The problem soon 
assumed the simplest possible shape : Who was to 
give way ? Assured at last that the feeling of the 
nation was on the side of the Tiers-Etat, the Abbe 
Sieyes, on the 10th of June, proposed that the 
clergy and nobles should be summoned for the last 
time, and that the call of the House should be 
made in an hour. The nobles treated the call with 
haughty indifference; of the clergy ten only re- 
sponded to it. This forward step was followed by 
another; on the 17th the Commons' deputies re- 
solved that their name should no longer be the 
Tiers-Etat, but the National Assembly, as if to 
imply that the king, the queen, the princes, the 
insolent noblesse, and the refractory clergy were 
without the nation, and dissociated from its in- 
terests. Afterwards, it proceeded to appoint a 
"committee of subsistences," and four other com- 
mittees, to settle the security of the National Debt 
and to provide for the Annual Taxation. All this 
activity within eight and forty hours alarmed the 
Court and its advisers : and partly to prevent the 
clergy from uniting with the Third Estate, and 
partly to gain time, the king issued orders that the 
Assembly should not meet on the 20th. Accord- 
ingly, the hall in which its sessions had been held 
was shut. But the Assembly, meeting as usual, 
adjourned to the Jeu de Paume, or Tennis Court, 
in the Bue St. Fran9ois, and there, in the presence 
of a great throng, who filled the galleries and 
looked on from the windows, took a solemn oath 
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to the effect that they would never separate till 
the constitution of the kingdom, and the regenera- 
tion of public order, were established on a solid 
basis. Six hundred right hands rose with the 
President's, and invoked the witness of Heaven to 
an asseveration which proclaimed the beginning of 
the Eevolution. 

Had the significance of this meeting been rightly 
appreciated by the Court and the aristocracy, it 
is possible that the throne might have been saved, 
for up to this date the Assembly was loyal at 
heart. But there was no wisdom anywhere: the 
king was well-meaning, honourable, and patient ; 
the queen, as courageous as she was volatile ; the 
ministers were fain to do their best according to 
their lights ; but foresight and a right conception 
of the situation, and a sense of the imminence 
of the peril, were not to be found in any one of the 
numerous counsellors to whom Louis meekly turned 
for advice. The Count of Artois conceived a 
brilliant plan for discomfiting the obnoxious As- 
sembly, as if it had been a party of schoolboys; 
he would retain the Tennis Court for himself, and 
then the Commons, driven into the streets, would 
be liable to dispersion as an illegal gathering. The 
plan was foiled ;. for already (Tuesday, the 22nd), 
one hundred and forty-nine clergy, including a few 
bishops, who had come over to the popular side, 
had taken up their quarters in the church of St. 
Louis, and thither the Commons repaired, and took 
their seats among them, ** with shouts, with em- 
bracings, nay, with tears/* 
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The struggle between the Court and the Assembly 
daily increased in bitterness. The king announced 
his royal pleasure that the Three Orders should 
vote separately ; but the Assembly remained firm, 
and to the royal messenger, Mirabeau, as its leader, 
haughtily replied : — " We have heard what the king 
was advised to say, but tell those who sent you 
that we are here by the will of the people, and that 
nothing but the force of bayonets shall send us 
hence." In presence of an excited Paris, sympa- 
thizing with the Commons' representatives, the 
king dared not dissolve ; and the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to protect itself by declaring its numbers 
inviolable : " infamous, traitorous towards the 
nation, and guilty of capital crime, is any person, 
body-corporate, tribunal, court or commission, that 
now or henceforth, during the present session or 
after it, shall dare to pursue, interrogate, arrest, 
or cause to be arrested, detain, or cause to be de- 
tained, any," etc., etc., " in whose part soever the 
same be commanded." * This resolution carried, 
the Abbe Sieyes was able to affirm : — " Messieurs, 
you are to-day what you were yesterday. Let us 
deUberate." 

The victory was with the Third Estate ; all 
France was in a fever of enthusiastic delight; a 
sea of ten thousand persons, rejoicing and gesticu- 
lating and shouting, whirled all that memorable 
day in the Palais Eoyal. The remaining clergy, as 
well as some forty-eight nobles, including the Duke 

* Montgaillard, ii. 47 j Carlyle, bk. v. c. 2, 
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of Orleans, went over to the successful Commons, 
who received them with acclamation. 

The victory was with the Third Estate : "Versailles 
Town shouting round it, ten thousand whirling 
all day in the Palais Royal; and all France 
standing a-tiptoe, not unlike whirling! ... As 
for King Louis, he will swallow his injuries ; will 
temporize, keep silence; will at all costs have 
present peace. It was Tuesday, the 23rd of June, 
when he spoke that peremptory royal mandate; 
and the work is not done till he has written to the 
remaining obstinate Noblesse, that they also must 
oblige him, and give in. . . . The ' Triple Family * 
is now therefore complete, the third erring brother, 
the Noblesse, having joined it ; — erring but pardon- 
able ; soothed, so far as possible, by sweet eloquence 
from President Bailly." 

The victory was with the Third Estate; but not 
as yet were they to reap the fruits of it. Men 
cannot always gather in the harvest when the corn 
seems ripe ; it must be left yet awhile before they 
apply the sickle to it. The king had conceded 
something, but revoked nothing ; and surrounding 
the Assembly with bayonets, he excluded the public 
from its sittings. Again a throb of excitement 
pulsated through Paris, and a deputation of citizens 
waited on the Assembly, exhorting it to maintain 
its position firmly. The Palais Royal sent an ad- 
dress, in which it was hinted, not obscurely, that 
the Gardes Frangaises, the best regiment of the 
line, were making ready to revolt. At VersailleB 
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the agitation was formidably developed, and the 
Clvb Breton sprang into existence, with Mirabean, 
Sieyes, Petion, Barnave, Bazot, Lanjuinais, Robes- 
pierre, and the Abbe Gregoire, among its members. 
Afterwards it was removed to Paris, and reeonsti- 
tuted as the famous Club des Jacobins. 

During this interval of unrest, Robespierre, who 
had not as yet obtained any influence in the 
Assembly, spent his time in the cafes and the res- 
taurants, seizing every opportunity of making 
himself known to the multitude, and constantlj' 
enunciating in his dogmatic but incisive style the 
principles of politics which he had imbibed from 
Rousseau. 

On the 12th of July, Louis took the fatal step 
of dismissing M. Necker, the citizen-minister, who, 
in spite of many defects, had by his honesty and 
disinterestedness attracted to himself the popular 
sympathies. All Paris rose in sudden insurrection. 
Out from a well-known cafe rushed Camille Des- 
moulins, with hair streaming, and in each hand 
a pistol ; defying the police sateUites, he sprang on 
a table, and with burning words and eager gestures 
addressed the mob. The hour was come; the 
hour of death or deliverance ; the hour when the 
oppressed must fly at the throat of the oppressors. 
Were they ready ? Let all Paris, all France, reply 
with the shout : — " To arms ! " And the reply came, 
sudden and strenuous : — " To arms ! " Snatching a 
leaf from a tree, he made a cockade of it — ^green, 
the colour of Hope ; and immediately every patriot 

VOL. n. D 
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mounted his cockade, made of green leaves or green 
ribbons, or any other green thing that could be 
readily procured. Seizing upon busts of Necker 
and the popular Duke of Orleans, they covered 
them with crape, as a sign of mourning, and in 
grim procession marched through the principal 
streets of Paris. On their arrival at the Place 
Louis-Quinze, they were charged by Prince Lam- 
besi and a troop of German Dragoons, who de- 
stroyed the busts, wounded several men, and killed 
one. As the news of this assault spread through 
Paris, men's ears tingled and their hearts thrilled. 
The cry, " To arms ! " roared out tenfold ; armourers' 
shops were broken open and plundered ; the streets 
raged like '' a living foam-sea, chafed by all the 
winds." 

Next day the huge city awoke in a fever of indig- 
nation. The working man threw aside hammer 
and chisel; he had but one want only, that of 
arms. Every industry had paused, except the 
smith's, fiercely hammering pikes; and that of 
women, who were busily sewing cockades : not of 
green, for as that was the D'Artois colour, it had 
been renounced, and red and blue, the old Paris 
colours, adopted in its stead. These, based on a 
ground of constitutional white, form the famed 
tricolour, round which so stirring a history was to 
gather. 

" Heads of Districts are in fervent consultation ; 
subordinate Patriotism roams distracted, ravenous 
for arms. Hitherto at the Hotel de Ville was only 
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such modicum of indifferent firelocks as we have 
seen. At the so-called Arsenal there lies nothing 
but rust, rubbish, and saltpetre, — overlooked too by 
the guns of the Bastille. His Majesty's Repository,, 
what they call Garde-Meuble, is forced and ran- 
sacked ; tapestries enough, and gauderies ; but of 
serviceable fighting-gear small stock ! Two silver- 
mounted cannons there are ; an ancient gift from 
his Majesty of Siam to Louis Fourteenth: gilt 
sword of the good Henri; antique Chivalry arm& 
and armour. These, and such as these, a necessitous 
Patriotism snatches greedily, for want of better. 
The Siamese cannons go tumbling, on an errand 
they were not meant for. Among the indifferent 
firelocks are seen tourney-lances; the princely 
helm and hauberk glittering amid ill-hatted heads^ 
— as in a time when all times and their possessions 
are suddenly sent jumbling ! " * 

The surging, raging multitude, thus variously 
and rudely armed, gathered next morning (July 
14th), round the Hotel des Invalides, where it was 
known that a large number of muskets lay in store* 
These were, speedily taken possession of, and with 
them twenty-eight thousand National Guards, or 
citizen-volunteers, were presently equipped. Then 
the heads of all, as if by a common impulse, turned 
towards the gaunt prison-fortress of the Bastille> 
which might well be accepted as the type and 
symbol of that " old order " of tyranny and 
arbitrary, irresponsible power against which th© 

* Carlyle, " Frencli Eevolntion," bk. ▼,, c. 6. 
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Revolution was directed. The cry went from rank 
to rank, "To the Bastille!" Pouring through 
every street like a foaming flood the populace 
rolled towards it, while the drums beat loudly and 
the tocsin furiously rang. Its aged governor, De 
Launay, was invited to surrender ; but though his 
garrison consisted only of eighty-two old Invalides 
and thirty-two young Swiss, and though he had but 
one day's provision, he absolutely refused. All 
around the dark frowning walls, solid enough to 
stifle the most passionate cry of the sufferer in his 
worst agony, the living sea swelled and seethed. 
De Launay ordered the drawbridge to be raised ; 
at the same time his soldiers discharged a few mus- 
kets. It was a challenge ! — a challenge immediately 
taken ! Fierce blows were levelled at the draw- 
bridge-chains by stalwart men ; they yielded, they 
broke ; down thundered the huge drawbridge ; and 
over it the storm of battle swept tumultuous ! 

There was yet another drawbridge to be carried, 
and rampart-bastions and grim towers to be 
stormed; the whole enterprise apparently ono of 
madness, — a madman's paroxysm, out of whicTi no 
good result could come. But what cannot the 
desperation of brave men accomplish, when they 
are possessed by a great idea ? The wounded, as 
they were carried out of the ranks, encouraged 
their comrades to persevere; the dying, as they 
fell, charged the survivors not to pause until the 
accursed stronghold was taken. Says Carlyle, in 
his wonderful description of this wonderful scene : 
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"For hours and hours the World-Bedlam roared : 
call it the World-ChimaBra, blowing fire ! The poor 
Invalides have sunk tinder their battlements, or 
rise only with reversed muskets : they have made 
a white flag of napkins ; go beating the chamade, or 
seeming to beat, for one can hear nothing. The 
very Swfss at the Portcullis look weary of firing ; 
disheartened in the fire-deluge : a porthole at the 
drawbridge is opened, as by one that would speak. 
See Huissier Maillard, the shifty man! On his 
plank, swinging over the abyss of that stone Ditch : 
plank resting on parapet, balanced by weight of 
Patriots, — ^he hovers perilous : such a Dove towards 
such an Ark ! Deftly, thou shifty Usher : one man 
already fell; and lies smashed, far down there, 
against the masonry ! Usher Maillard falls not : 
deftly, unerring he walks, with outspread palm. 
The Swiss holds a paper through his porthole ; 
the shifty Usher snatches it, and returns. Terms 
of surrender : Pardon, immunity to all ! Are thej^ 
accepted? * Foi d*officier. On the word of an 
officer/ answers half-pay Hulin, — or half-pay Elic, 
for men do not agree on it, — * they are ! ' Strikes 
the drawbridge, — Usher Maillard bolting in when 
down ; rushes in the living deluge : the Bastille is 
fallen. Victoire f La Bastile est prise ! " 

That night there was agitation in Paris, in 
Versailles, in the Assembly, in the Court ; and no 
one knew what they wanted, or what should be 
done next, — neither the leaders nor the people. 
Monarchy had still a chance ; but neither Louis nor 
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his advisers had the skill to avail themselves of it, 
and weary of seeking counsel and finding none, 
the king retired early to rest. The Duke de Lian- 
court, however, whose loyalty had a touch of 
earnestness in it, resolved that the king should not 
perish from ignorance of the full extent of the 
danger. He awoke him. Half-asleep and yawn- 
ing, Louis exclaimed: — "What, then, is it^a 
revolt?" ** Sir," rephed the duke, in memorable 
words, "it is a revolution 1 '* He then described 
the uncertain fidelity of the troops and the increas- 
ing depth and breadth of the popular disaffection, 
concluding with an earnest recommendation that 
he should make an effort to regain the confidence of 
his people. 

In accordance with this advice, next day the 
king repaired to the Assembly, which he entered, 
attended by his brothers, and without his guards. 
He informed the deputies that the troops should 
be removed. "People," he said, "have dared to 
spread a report that your persons are not secure. 
€an it be necessary to reassure you against such 
vile rumours, so contrary to my well-known 
<5haracter ? I who am but one with my people, I 
<5ome to entrust myself to you." The hall echoed 
with approving shouts, and as the king passed out 
the deputies thronged in upon him, and followed 
him on foot ; linking their hands together so as to 
form some slight barrier against the multitude. 
The people without took up the acclaiming chorus, 
" and the Swiss band played the air, " Oil pent on 
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etre niieux qa!au sein de sa famiUe.*' With such 
evidences of the popular devotion Louis could not 
but feel gratified. One woman, approaching him, 
exclaimed : " Oh, my king, are you really sincere ? 
Will they not make you change ? " " No," replied 
the king, " I never change." 

On the 17th of July Louis entered Paris, and was 
greeted by another manifestation of good will. 
The contagion of enthusiasm spread to the Assembly, 
v^here LaUy Tollendal proposed that every man 
wanting confidence in the Assembly, or fidelity to 
the king, should henceforth be regarded as a bad 
citizen ; that every suspected person, accused and 
arrested, should be consigned to the hands of his 
natural judge ; and, finally, that the municipali- 
ties should exclude from the citizen militia all who 
were capable of doing harm to their country. 
These resolutions would have been adopted but for 
the vigorous protests of some members of the 
Breton Club. Among them was Eobespierre, who, 
springing to his feet, demanded what had occurred 
that could authorize M. Lally Tollendal to sound 
the tocsin ? He had spoken of a right ; there was 
no other right than hberty. He warned his hearers 
not to be deceived ; the struggle was not yet ended. 
To-morrow, perhaps, might be renewed the danger- 
ous projects of the Court ; and who could then 
defeat them, if the Assembly began by declaring 
rebels all who armed themselves in the cause of 
liberty? His commanding gestures (says Mr. 
Lewes), the fire which flashed from his eyes, the 
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convulsive movement of his thin lips, the earnest 
expression of his pale, bilious face, the brief but 
menacing appeal which he made to the force of the 
insulted people, so impressed the Assembly, that 
the resolutions, at first applauded, met with no 
supporters. To the thoughtful it now became 
evident that this Eobespierre was a man who knew 
his own mind, had an object and a purpose of his 
own ; and such a man, in a period of revolution, 
when most are distracted by doubt and uncertainty, 
never fails to make his mark. 

Famine, meanwhile, was doing its work in Paris, 
and so wide-spread and profound was the distress 
that the efforts of the charitable were wholly un- 
able to cope with it. In the train of famine followed 
massacre ; the want-worn populace grew desperate, 
seized and slew three of the most prominent mo- 
nopolists to whose greed they ascribed in part their 
troubles. The era of blood was rapidly approach- 
ing. From Paris the spirit of murder extended to 
the provinces, where the peasants rose in insurrec- 
tion, burning the chateaux, and slaughtering their 
inmates. The Assembly looked on amazed and 
powerless at the doings of the monster which, 
Frankenstein-like, it had created. Every day 
France sank deeper and deeper into the rapidly 
widening chaos of disorder and lawlessness: and 
many of the courtiers and nobles, terrified at the 
popular attitude, were wise in time, and fled the 
country. The National Assembly, incapable of 
decisive action, selected this formidable crisis for 
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long metaphysical discussions of the abstract Bights 
of Man, and instead of taking measures to redress- 
the wrongs of the people while restoring the 
supremacy of the law, debated, finally adopted, and 
carried, on the 18th of August, its celebrated 
Declaration, in which the philosophy of Bousseau 
was condensed into the shape and limits of a 
parliamentary document. It asserted the original 
equality of mankind, and that liberty, property^ 
security, and resistance to oppression were the 
ends of social union. It asserted that sovereignty 
resides in the people, who are the source of all 
power ; that freedom consists in doing everything 
which does not injure any other person ; that the 
general will finds its expression in law ; that every 
member of the State should bear a proportionate 
share of the public burdens; that the elective 
franchise should be extended to all; that the ex* 
ercise of natural rights has no other limit than 
their collision with the rights of others; that no- 
man should be persecuted for his religious opinions, 
80 long as these do not interfere with the religion 
of the State ; that all men are entitled to quit the 
State in which they are bom and to choose another 
country, on renouncing their rights of citizenship ; 
that the liberty of the press is the chief support 
of public liberty and should be maintained by law, 
under such regulations as would prevent it from 
degenerating into license. Most of these assertions 
are truisms, which scarcely seem to call for legisla- 
tive recognition ; others, innocuous in themselves. 
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might be rendered dangerous by their incon- 
fiiderate application. The Declaration, however, 
was adopted. 

In the debates which it called forth Bobespierre 
frequently shared, always speaking with singular 
definiteness and directness. It became evident 
that his devotion to the Eousseau-ish philosophy- 
was carrying him out of his early royalism into a 
pronounced republicanism. When the question of 
the veto of the Crown was discussed, he explained 
his views with uncompromising precision. "He 
who says that one man has the right to oppose 
himself to the law claims that the will of one man 
should be above the will of all. He says that the 
nation is nothing, and that one man is everything. 
If he adds that this right belongs to him who is 
armed with the executive power, he says that the 
man chosen by the nation to carry out its will, has 
really the right to contradict and baffle it. He 
has created a monster, inconceivable in morals and 
in politics ; that monster is simply, the Eoyal Veto. 
It is idle to tell us continually that France is a 
monarchical state, and thence to derive the rights 
of the king as the first and most precious part of 
the constitution ; as if the rights of the nation were 
but a secondary matter. Let us first ascertain the 
real significance of monarchy. It expresses merely 
the state in which the executive power is confided 
to a single man. We must remember that govern- 
ments, such as they are, are established hy the 
people and/(?r the people; that they who govern, 
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and consequently kings themselves, are only proxies 
and delegates of the people/' 

Thenceforth the political creed of Bobespierre was 
Bepublicanism ; but so little was it acceptable to 
the Assembly that they voted with enthusiasm the 
hereditary succession of the Grown, and the in- 
violability of the sovereign's person. And when, 
on the 8th of October, he proposed that in the 
royal proclamations the old formulas of despotism 
should be abolished, he was greeted with derisive 
laughter. But he held on his way, persistent, 
tenacious, self-controlled; a man who, when he 
had once taken up a principle or an idea and made 
it his own, could not be induced to part with it ; 
a man whose theory of action was defined in his 
own terse, epigrammatic phrase : — " Vovs n'avez 
d^autre moyen d^eviter les obstacles qu'en brisant lea 
obstacles,'' — the only way of avoiding obstacles is 
by crushing them. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the influence of 
Bobespierre gradually, if slowly, increased, and 
that the Assembly, which at first had treated him 
almost contemptuously, learned to listen to him 
with respect. He was conspicuously in earnest; 
and a certain power and dignity always attach to 
earnestness. Fire will make its way if it can get 
air; and the tribune of the Assembly furnished 
Bobespierre with the free air he needed. We have 
not space to notice all his numerous speeches and 
motions, nor to trace the progress of the events 
which he helped to mould or which helped to shape 
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oat his fatnre course. Bat I mast refer to his bold 
proposal (in Febroary, 1790) to legalize the 
marriage of priests; a proposal rejected by the 
Assembly, but one which added to his popalarity, 
and won him the gratitude of thousands of the 
French clergy. He came to be looked on by the 
multitude as the advocate of justice between man 
and man, as the generous defender of the oppressed; 
and for himself he assumed more and more dis- 
tinctly the character of a tribune of the people. 
It was in this character alone that he could hope 
to rise to the eminence he coveted ; it was in this 
character alone that he could hope to emerge out 
of the crowd of soldiers, lawyers, nobles, orators, 
diplomatists, and courtiers who made up the 
Assembly. He was probably actuated by some- 
thing higher and better than the greed of fame, — 
by a sincere desire to promote the success of the 
principles to which he steadfastly adhered ; yet we 
need not doubt but that a personal feeling entered 
into his efforts and stimulated his exertions. It 
is always difficult for a man to distinguish between 
his anxiety to advocate the cause of which he is 
the apostle, and his longings for fame and power 
and individual influence. Certain it is that Bobes- 
pierre's motives were not so pure as he wished 
them to be considered, or as, perhaps, he himself 
considered them to be. His supposed disinterested- 
ness procured him the flattering title of ** the in- 
corruptible,'* and neither by money nor rank nor 
office was Eobespierre to be bought. But there is a 
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corruption wholly apart from this viilgarer, coarser, 
and more common corruption. It is true that 
Eobespierre lived parsimoniously on about nine 
francs a day, that he was very frugal, that he had 
scarcely money enough to purchase clothes; and 
yet he was not above a bribe ! As Mr. Lewes puts 
it, he was bribed by that which tempted him. He 
could not be bought as men are usually bought. 
He cared as little for the smile of a king as for the 
star of an order ; he would have rejected with dis- 
dain a place in the royal household, or an offer of 
a liberal pension. He was far from being a sensual 
or a luxurious man; he had been bred up in 
poverty, and made a virtue of his poverty, like 
one of his favourite Eoman heroes. "But the 
voluptuous soul of Mirabeau was not more arid of 
pleasure than the vain ambitious soul of Bobes- 
pierre was of applause. For popularity Bobespierre 
sold himself. I do not say," remarks Mr. Lewes,* 
''that he was a mere* worthless demagogue. I 
believe him to have been actuated by deep, sincere 
convictions. But I do accuse him of having 
flattered the mob which flattered him; of having 
shaped his convictions so as to gain the applause 
of men whom he should have ruled and enlightened. 
I accuse him of having disgraced his life with acts 
which no eloquence can adorn, which no sophistry 
can excuse. I accuse him of having uttered 
language which in his heart he knew was false, 
and that too at a time when such language was 

• G. H. Lewes, " Life of Robespierre," p. 138. 
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translated into bloody acts. I accuse him, in short, 
of that dishonesty which consists in not daring to 
speak the truth, preferring to speak what will flatter 
an audience. He was corrupt because he dared 
not be true." 

This censure, however, applies to a later time 
than that which we have hitherto considered. But 
it very fairly and plainly states the cause of Eobes- 
pierre's ultimate failure. He failed in life because 
he fell short of the standard which he himself had 
elevated ; he failed because he was not honest to 
himself; he failed because, while conscious of the 
truth of his principles, he lacked the courage to 
abide by them when threatened by the clamour of 
the crowd. Let a man be false in speech and 
action, and his success can never be other than 
temporary ; with sure and certain steps Nemesis 
follows in the track of the outraged truth. "Honesty 
is the best policy." This proverb, which the world 
seems inclined to limit in its appUcation, seems 
inclined to restrict to matters of trade and com- 
merce, really enters into all our dealings with our 
fellow-men, and is the key by which we may de- 
cipher the success or failure of the statesman or 
the reformer, the divine or the philosopher. Eobes- 
pierre set it aside as a worthless commonplace, and 
Bobespierre therefore fills a conspicuous niche 
among " Men who have Failed." 
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The 14th of July, 1790, was the anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastille ; and on that day, in the 
Champ de Mars, was held a grand popular demon- 
stration. Every province sent its deputies, who, 
as they passed through town and village, raised 
aloud the war-song of the (^a Ira. The strains of 
this national hymn cheered the populace of Paris 
as with willing arms they prepared the Champ 
de Mars for the imposing spectacle, and converted 
it from a dull level into the picturesque form which 
it now presents. It was lustily taken up by the 
immense multitudes who gathered on the sur- 
romidLng hills and in the field itself on the great 
fete-day, and flattered themselves that they were 
inaugmrating an era of universal concord and pros- 
perity. About seven o'clock a splendid procession 
made its appearance; the electors, the represen- 
tatives of the Parisian municipality, the presidents 
of the districts, the national guards, deputies from 
the army and navy, marched, with streams of 
hamiers and to the sound of martial music, from 
the site of the shattered prison-fortress. Crossing 
the Seine by a bridge of boats, while the cannon 
thmidered loud, they entered the amphitheatre 
mider a triumphal arch, and were met by the king 
and the deputies of the National Assembly at the 
foot of a great altar which had been erected in 
the centre of the plain. At its foot lay a model 
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of tho demolished Bastille. Talleyrand, Bishop of 
Autun, and 200 priests, attired in tri-coloured 
robes, celebrated high mass ; after which General 
Lafayette, mounted on a superb white charger, 
advanced as commander-in-chief of the National 
Guard, and pressing his sword's point firmly to 
the altar, took an oath of fidelity to the nation, 
to the laws, and to the king. The President of 
tho National Assembly and the king, amid a roar 
of applause, took the same oath, and then the 
oohoos wore deafened by the blare of trumpets, 
tho roll of drums, and the pealing of artillery. 
Tho people and their sovereign seemed knit to- 
-ji^othor by an indissoluble bond of confidence and 
affection, and France was free as well as loyal. 

"Here, however,*' says Carlyle,* "we are to 
remark with the sorrowing Historians of that day, 
that suddenly, while Episcopus Talleyrand, long- 
stolod, with mitre and tricolour belt, was yet but 
liitching up the Altar-steps to do his miracle, the 
material Heaven grew black ; a north wind, moan- 
ing cold moisture, began to sing; and there de- 
scended a very deluge of rain. Sad to see ! The 
thirty-staired Seats, all round our Amphitheatre, 
get instantaneously slated with mere umbrellas, 
fallacious when so thick set : our antique Casso- 
lettes become water-pots ; their incense-smoke 
gone hissing, in a whiflf of muddy vapour. Alas, 
instead of vivats, there is nothing now but the 
furious peppering and rattling. From three to 

• Carlyle, " French Revolution," ii. 55. 
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four hundred thousand human individuals feel 
that they have a skin; happily impervious. The 
General's sash runs water : how all military 
banners droop ; and will not wave, but lazily flap, 
as if metamorphosed into painted tin-banners ! 
Worse, far worse, these hundred thousand, such is 
the Historian's testimony, of the fairest of France ! 
Their snowy muslins all splashed and draggled ; 
the ostrich-feather shrunk shamefully to the back- 
bone of a feather : all caps are ruined ; innermost 
pasteboard molten into its original pap: Beauty 
no longer swims decorated in her garniture, like 
Love-goddess hidden-revealed in her Paphian 
clouds, but struggles in disastrous imprisonment in 
it, for ' the shape was noticeable ; ' and now only 
sympathetic interjections, titterings, tetherings, 
and resolute good-humour will avail. A deluge; 
an incessant sheet or fluid-column of rain ; — such 
that our Overseer's very mitre must be filled ; not 
a mitre, but a filled and leaky fire-bucket on his 
reverend head ! — ^Regardless of which. Overseer 
Talleyrand performs his miracle : the Blessing of 
Talleyrand, another than that of Jacob, is on all 
the Eighty-three departmental flags of France ; 
which wave or flap, with such thankfulness as 
needs. Towards three o'clock, the sun beams out 
again : the remaining evolutions can be transacted 
under bright heavens, though with decorations 
much damaged." 

This " Feast of Pikes," as it was called, lasted 
a week. Whatever might be the nature of its 

VOL. n. E 
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influence on the mind of France, it profoundly 
alarmed Europe, and created everywhere a feeling 
of insecurity. The monarchies banded together 
to oppose the new Eevolution, and prevent the 
inroad of its principles upon their own borders. 
England and Prussia, Austria and Eussia, were 
brought together by their common dread of an 
advancing tide of democracy. Burke, appalled at 
the ruin which threatened the constitutional land- 
marks of law and order, apprehensive of a vast 
and inexorable social disorganization, sent forth 
his splendid appeal to the prejudices of the privi- 
leged classes ; and from north to south, from east 
to west, were perceptible the signs of a coming 
struggle of formidable, nay, of portentous dimen- 
sions. 

Meanwhile Eobespierre was patiently watching 
the progress of events, and biding his opportunity. 
Possessed by the one dominant ambition of be- 
coming the tribune of the people, he attended 
with exemplary regularity the meetings of the 
Assembly or of the Jacobin Club. Hitherto he had 
maintained friendly relations with Barnave and 
the Lameths, but the swift onward march of the 
Eevolution had alarmed them, and they inclined 
towards the constitutional party led by the famous 
Mirabeau. Eobespierre, therefore, was free to 
leave them behind. For him the Eevolution had 
no terrors; he cared not how free and fast the 
flood advanced so long as it bore him safely on 
the crest of the billow. The part he had now to 
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play is defined by Michelet as prominent and 
simple. He became the main obstacle in the path 
of those whom he had forsaken. These Moderates 
sought at every step to compromise between 
principles and interests, only to find themselves 
assiduously opposed by Bobespierre with his declara- 
tions of abstract and absolute right; against the 
sham constitutionalism which they borrowed from 
England he opposed the ideas he had appropriated 
from Bousseau. They agitated and intrigued, but 
he remained immutable. They seemed like attor- 
neys ; he a philosopher, a minister of justice. He 
could not fail to prevail over them in time. As 
a man of principles, and constantly protesting in 
their favour, he seldom explained himself about 
their application, or ventured on the dangerous 
ground of ways and means. He said what ought 
to be done, but very seldom condescended to say 
how it could be done. 

Eobespierre's English biographer enables us to 
look in upon the interior of the too-famous Club 
of the Jacobins, in the Bue St. Honore, where, 
every morning, the agents of the Bevolution repaired 
to receive orders and money.* 

Let us enter. The place is ill-lighted, but the 
meeting is numerous and imposing. Voices which 
deliver their utterances here find echoes all over 
France; and France, from each of her depart- 
ments, pours in her men, true or false, and her 
accusations, just or unjust. This is the centre 

* The description is closelj based upon that of Michelet. 
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and headquarters of all the clubs. The dark con- 
ventual church wears a solemn aspect. There 
are present a vast number of deputies and of men 
whose after-career will crown them with fame or 
stamp them with infamy. At the door stand two 
censors to examine the cards of admission : Lais, 
the singer, and a handsome youth, the son of the 
Duke of Orleans and promising pupil of senten- 
tious Madame de Genlis, who will afterwards 
teach mathematics in Geneva, in England, and in 
America ; will be raised to the throne by barricades; 
and by barricades, after seventeen years of corrupt 
rule, will be again driven into exile in England. 
The name of this youth is Louis Philippe. At 
the bureau is a dark-looking man, smiling. It is 
the agent of the Duke of Orleans, Carlos. In 
the tribune stands another man, with sad and 
meagre countenance, with threadbare coat of olive- 
green (his only one), with shrill, weak voice, but 
earnest manner : it is Maximilien Eobespierre. 

The anxious crowd, Diogenes-like, are looking 
for the face of an honest man. Some countenances 
express only intrigue, some falsity, some insolence, 
others corruption ; but that of Eobespierre seems 
to say: — "I am honest.'' His face, which was 
always melancholy, did not at this period wear 
the ghastly and sinister expression which it sub- 
sequently assumed. 

At this time his speeches dealt wholly with ques- 
tions of morality and the interests of the people. 
He professed principles, and nothing but prin- 
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ciples. He was not attractive ; his person was 
austerely grave ; his style academic and cold ; no 
warm pulse of affection seemed to throb in his 
heart. He was an- incarnate syllogism, separating 
himself from all friends and colleagues ; keeping 
apart even from his old college companions ; 
wrapped up in an abounding egotism. Though 
not attractive or entertaining, he was decidedly 
popular. The partisan of Absolute Eight, the man 
on whose lips was always the praise of virtue, 
whose sad and serious countenance seemed its 
very image, he became the favourite of the people. 
The more strongly the Assembly disliked him, the 
more strongly the galleries affected him. It was 
a natural consequence of this state of things that 
he should learn to address himself more and more 
to that second Assembly, which represented the 
people and claimed the right of interfering, even 
of hissing its delegates. Eobespierre became an 
actor who, unable for want of genius to move the 
pit and boxes, played to the gods, and by sedu- 
lously consulting their tastes, won their applause. 

It is a proof of his growing ascendency that, on 
the 19th of June, the Assembly elected him as one 
of its secretaries ; and that he was shortly after- 
wards named one of the Juges de district of Versailles. 
With the audacity of a man who knew that he could 
rely on a mass of popular sympathy, he ventured 
to attack even Mirabeau, that Titanic genius who, 
if his life had been spared, might perhaps have 
saved France and reformed the monarchy. On 
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another occasion he gave a proof of his courage by 
defending Camille Desmoulins, who had incurred 
the displeasure of the Assembly. Thus, through- 
out the eventful year 1790, he was slowly making 
good his position, acquiring a certain degree of 
political power, and drawing public attention to- 
wards himself as a man who had the will and the 
patience, and, to some extent, the capacity to plaj' 
a great part. It was in pursuance of the vast 
designs conceived by his ambition, which was so 
much bolder and broader than his intellect, that 
he formed at this time a close alliance with the 
"virtuous" Petion; and the names of the two 
patriots are invariably linked together in the 
panegyrics of the patriotic journals. His prudence 
and self-command were conspicuous in the course 
he steered during the stormy spring months of 
1791, when the Assembly was convulsed by the 
fierce debates that arose in connection with the 
incessant emigration of the noblesse and the pro- 
jected flight of the royal family. Unlike many 
of his contemporaries, he knew when to be silent, 
and by his silence avoided compromising himself 
either with the Assembly or the people. 

So long as Mirabeau lived, the little great men 
of the Eevolution were compelled to hide their 
diminished heads. In the presence of that mighty 
orator and master-spirit, the Eobespierres and 
Potions and Marats were necessarily dwarfed. But 
his death on the 2nd of April left the stage clear 
for minor actors to assume the leading characters. 
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Of this, Eobespierre was quickly convinced ; and, as 
usual, he carried out his conviction. He adopted 
at once a tone of authority towards the Assembly, 
and assumed a distinct position as its leader. It 
is noticeable that the Assembly seems to have 
recognized his pretensions without demur. On 
the 7th of April he proposed and carried a decree 
that no member of the Assembly could be raised to 
the ministry for four years from the current session ; 
and on the 16th of May he made and carried a 
motion that the members of the then Assembly 
should not be elected for the next legislature — a 
motion which shut out from pohtical power many 
of the men best qualified to wield it. At the first 
glance it seems to have been prejudicial to his own 
interests, but Bobespierre was well aware that, with 
a feeble and ineflicient Assembly, the direction of 
affairs would really reside in the hands of the 
Jacobin Club, where he was all-powerful. That 
he was not disinterested in bringing forward a 
motion which operated apparently against himself 
is evident from his not extending the prohibition, 
as he at first designed, to any office whatsoever; 
being appointed Public Prosecutor, he hastily 
abandoned a proposition which would have com- 
pelled him to refuse the post. 

In our rapid narrative of events let us pause 
a moment to consider Eobespierre in a novel 
character, that of an advocate of the aboHtion of 
capital punishment. He made one of his most 
effective speeches upon this question, on the 30th 
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of May. "The news," he said, "having been 
brought to Athens that some citizens at Argos had 
been doomed to death, the people ran to the 
temple, and prayed to the gods to turn aside the 
Argives from such cruel and fatal thoughts. I am 
about to pray, not to the gods, but to the legis- 
lators, who should be interpreters of those eternal 
laws which the Deity has implanted in the human 
heart, to efface from the code of the French those 
laws of blood which command judicial murders,^— 
which our feelings and the new constitution aUke 
repel. I will prove, firstly, that the punishment of 
death is essentially unjust; secondly, that it has 
no tendency to repress crimes ; and thirdly, that it 
multiplies offences much more than it diminishes 
them. Before society is formed, and law estab- 
lished, if I am attacked by an assassin or a robber, 
I must kill him or be killed myself ; but in civilized 
society, when the power of all is concentrated 
against one alone, what prmciple, either of justice 
or necessity, can authorize the punishment of 
death? The conqueror who kills his prisoner in 
cold blood is justly stigmatized as a barbarian. A 
grown man, who murders a child whom he can 
disarm and punish, appears a monster. An 
accused person whom the law has condemned is 
neither more nor less than a vanquished and 
powerless enemy. He is more at your mercy 
than a child before a grown man. In the eyes 
of justice and mercy, therefore, these death scenes, 
which are got up with so much solemnity, are 
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Qothing less than base assassinations ; solemn 
crimes committed not by individuals, but by entire 
nations, and of which every individual must bear 
the responsibility. The punishment of death is 
necessary, say the partisans of ancient barbarity. 
Without it there can be no adequate security 
against crime. Who tells you so? Have you 
really estimated the springs which move the 
human heart? Learn to how many things does 
the catalogue of human woes tell you that death 
is a relief. The love of life yields to pride, the 
most injurious of all passions which destroy the 
heart. It is often sought after as a cessation 
from pain by the lover, the bankrupt, and the 
drunkard. The punishment, which is really over- 
whelming, is opprobrium, — ^the general expression 
of pubUc execration. No one seeks it as a refuge 
from the ills of life. When the legislator can 
strike the guilty, in so many ways, merciful yet 
terrible, bloodless yet efficacious, why should he 
ever recur to the hazard of a public execution ? " 

To comment upon the fallacy that underlies 
this argument is not my province ; I would draw 
attention simply to the strange irony which made 
this gentle philanthropist imbrue his hands in the 
blood of so many hapless and innocent victims ! 
The man who shuddered at the public execution 
of a murderer was to be the guiding spirit of the 
Reign of Terror. 

It is necessary to notice next the great assembly 
in the Champ .de Mars on the 17th of July, 1791, 



' 
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convened for the purpose of petitioning against 
royalty. The king's flight to Varennes and 
attempted escape from France had precipitated 
the solution of one at least of the problems of the 
Bevolution; and it was presented in the simplest 
possible form: was not the flight to Yarennes a 
virtual abdication, and should not royalty be at 
once abolished ? On Friday, the 15th, the Jacobin 
Club decided that the people should be invited to 
sign a petition, drawn up by Brissot, demanding 
the abolition. Afterwards Eobespierre declared 
that he had disapproved of this resolution, from 
a conviction that it would be utilized for an attack 
on the multitude. On the same day, however, the 
Assembly had voted in the king's favour, and the 
Jacobins, who at this period were anxious to avoid 
a collision with the Assembly, on the following 
day, "ordered the petition to be withdrawn, as 
the question had been settled." But though the 
club thought it expedient to adopt this politic 
course, no such discretion was requisite on the 
part of the people; and, accordingly, a second 
petition was prepared, for the purpose of signing 
which all citizens were invited to attend on the 
17th at the national altar in the Champ de Mars. 

This meeting, it has been said,* was undoubtedly 
intended to overawe, perhaps even to attack and 
dissolve the Assembly, and dethrone the king. 
Whether its instigators were prepared for so de- 
cisive a procedure may, however, be doubted ; but 

♦ Quarterly RevieWf liv. 633. 
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the whole inception and execution of the plan are 
involved in obscurity. What is certain is that it 
led to a terrible catastrophe. In the course of 
the day, as the crowds poured into the Champ 
de Mars, two men, who, for some mysterious 
object, had concealed themselves beneath the 
altar, were detected, dragged forth, and sum- 
marily put to death. This occurrence furnished 
the authorities with a reason or an excuse for 
dispersing the assembly by force. Martial law 
was proclaimed, and its symbol, the red flag, un- 
furled ; while Bailly, Mayor of Paris, and General 
Lafayette, at the head of a body of troops, marched 
into the Champ de Mars, and attacked the popu- 
lace, some hundreds of whom were slaughtered* 
The Assembly ordered vigorous measures to be 
adopted against the promoters of the meeting; 
and though Eobespierre was not openly named, 
that he was suspected of active participation 
appears from the address which he published on 
the occasion in defence of himself and the people. 
In this address he says little in reference to his 
personal share in the transaction, but states one 
important fact ; namely, that the affair of the two 
men took place at seven in the morning, and con- 
sequently some hours before the gathering of the 
petitioners, which had been fixed for and was not 
held until noon. A great sensation was produced 
by the employment of military force on this 
occasion, and the unpopularity of Lafayette 
reached its climax ; Bobespierre and his associates^ 
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not without reason, condemning '' so wanton an 
assault on peaceable citizens who had met to 
exercise their constitutional right of petitioning." 
Their protests led to the removal of Bailly from 
his office, while Lafayette was compelled to ex- 
change his command at Paris for one on the 
frontiers. 

"When the Legislative Assembly met, Eobespierre 
«oon perceived that his decree against re-election 
was a political blunder ; for Petion absorbed all the 
applause of Paris, and his. own reputation faded 
in the blaze of the oratorical eloquence of the 
Gironde. He saw that the Assembly, which he 
had supposed to have exhausted its revolutionary 
force, had, AntaBus-like, gathered fresh life and 
vigour from its recent contact with the people; 
and feeling the necessity of impressing himself upon 
the public attention, he devoted himself more 
strenuously than ever to the acquisition of supre- 
macy in the councils of the Jacobin Club, that 
second, auxiliary, and more powerful legislature. 
On the 5th of February, 1792, the day that he 
entered on his office as Public Accuser, he delivered 
a speech before the club which may fairly be called 
his manifesto, and in it he explained with much 
force and lucidity the principles of policy by which 
he meant to be guided. He did not long hold 
office. He soon discovered that popularity and 
place were incompatible, and within three months 
resigned a post which must otherwise have brought 
him into frequent collision with the public senti- 
ment. 
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Through the Jacobin Club he attained to so 
exceptional an influence that, on the 25th of 
April, Brissot and Gaudet, two of the leaders 
of the Gironde, thought it advisable to attack 
him. He repUed to the attack on the 27th 
in a speech of great power, which was received 
with great approbation by the club, and printed 
and distributed all over France. In the course of 
it he enumerated the services at the first electoral 
assembhes of Artois, which had procured his 
election to the States-General ; and, in reply to- 
a sarcastic interrogatory of what he had done in 
the Constituent Assembly, remarked that, from 
such a quarter, it was a most ungrateful question, 
since, at least, he had made Brissot and Gaudet 
legislators. " Why," he exclaimed, " are such in- 
sulting questions addressed to me ? — and addressed 
to me in this society whose very existence is a 
monument of what I have done. I defended it in 
times of difficulty and danger, when those who now 
come hither to insult me had abandoned it, and 
the very tribune from which they attack me is 
the evidence of my pubhc service.'* And he went 
on to complain that, after charging him with doing 
nothing, they had shifted to a contrary accusation 
of having done too muchy and had invented the 
word Agitator, which they contumehously applied 
to him, because he had endeavoured to excite 
public opinion against the treason and intrigue 
that impeded the Kevolution.* 

* Quarterly Review, liv. 536. 
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We may here glance at the domestic life and 
general habits of this great demagogue at a time 
^hen he had already become one of the most 
powerful men in France. He lodged at No. 396, 
in the Kue St. Honore. The house, afterwards 
demolished by order of Napoleon, was low, and 
standing in a court, surrounded by sheds filled with 
timber and plants, had quite a rustic appearance. 
The interior consisted of a parlour opening into 
the court, and communicating with a salon that 
looked into a small garden. From this salon a 
door led into a small study, where there was a 
piano. A winding staircase ascended to the first 
floor, on which lived the master of the house, and 
thence to the apartment of Eobespierre ; a low 
chamber, like an attic, constructed over some cart- 
sheds, arid having a window in the roof. This 
<;hamber contained only a wooden bedstead, covered 
with a white-flowered damask of blue ground, a 
table, and four straw-bottomed chairs. It was 
both study and bedroom. On deal shelves placed 
against the wall were arranged his papers and 
manuscripts, all written with scrupulous neatness 
but numerous erasures, and a few favourite books. 
A volume of Jean Jacques Eousseau or of Bacine 
generally lay open on the table, and bore witness 
to his predilection for the philosopher and the 
dramatist. 

The house belonged to a cabinet-maker named 
Duplay, who had enthusiastically adopted the 
principles of the Bevolution, and in his warm ad- 
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miration for their incorruptible champion had 
generously offered him shelter. Long acquaint- 
ance, a common table, and the close domestic 
intimacy of several years had confirmed his attach- 
ment, while his landlord's family had become a 
second family to Bobespierre, who, familiar with 
the father, filial towards the mother, paternal to- 
wards their son, tender and almost brotherly 
towards their four young girls, inspired and re- 
ciprocated in this little circle all those sentiments 
which an ardent soul inspires and feels only by 
extending itself over a wide field of sympathetic 
action. Love, too, arose to consecrate and 
strengthen this Arcadian friendship. Eleonore 
Duplay, the eldest daughter, kindled in the heart 
of Bobespierre a stronger feeling than existed to- 
wards her sisters, and in an affection which she 
deeply and warmly returned he enjoyed " tender- 
ness without, torment, and happiness without dis- 
traction." It was just the love to soothe and cheer 
a man whose daily life was spent in the excitement 
of poUtical struggles,— a repose of the heart after 
weariness of the mind. "A noble, soul," said 
Bobespierre, in speaking of her; " she would know 
how to die as well as how to live." This mutual 
attachment, which the family approved and sanc- 
tioned, commanded universal respect from its 
purity* They hved in the same house as betrothed, 
not as lovers. Bobespierre had demanded the 
young girl's hand from her parents, and it had 
been promised to him» 
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His total want of fortune, he said, and the clouds 
of uncertainty resting upon the future, prevented 
him from marrying her until the destiny of Prance 
was decided ; hut he waited only for the conclusion 
of the Eevolution to retire from the turmoil and 
contention of puhlic life, and, wedding her whom 
he loved, to withdraw to Artois, and settle on one 
of the farms which he had saved from the wreck 
of the patrimonial estates. 

The greater part of the day Eobespierre spent in 
his private apartment, preparing his speeches for 
the Assembly and the Jacobins, and his articles 
for the journal he had recently established. At 
seven in the evening he went down to the club. 
His costume, always neat, clean, and precise, at 
a time when personal negligence was identified 
with patriotism, never varied ; a bright blue coat, 
buttoned over the hips and open at the breast, 
displayed a snow-white waistcoat ; short yellow 
breeches, white stockings, and shoes with silver 
buckles, completed his attire. His powdered hair 
was turned up in clusters over his temples. His 
portrait has been drawn by a master-hand. His 
figure was short, his limbs were feeble and irre- 
gular, his step irresolute ; there was affectation in 
his attitudes, and a want of harmony and grace 
in his gestures. His strident voice, while aiming 
at oratorical inflections, was apt to fatigue by its 
monotony. His forehead was good, but small, and 
extremely prominent above the temples, as if the 
mass and movement of his thoughts had enlarge<) 
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i by constant effort. His eyes, large-lidded, and 
ery sharp at their extremities, were deep-set in 
he cavities of their orbits ; their colour was a soft 
(Ine, but vague and shifting, like the glancing light 
»n a steel reflector. The straight small nose was 
'ery wide at the nostrils, which were high and too 
Quch expanded. EUs mouth was large, with thin 
ips disagreeably contracted at each comer; the 
$hin small and pointed, the complexion yellow and 
ivid, like that of an invalid or of a man exhausted 
)y vigil and meditation. The habitual expression 
)f his countenance was that of a surface serenity 
3n a serious mind, and his smile seemed to hesitate 
between sarcasm and condescension. There was 
softness, but of a sinister character. The chief 
sign and mark of the demagogue's face, however, 
was the prodigious and incessant tension of brow, 
eyes, mouth, and all the facial muscles : to the 
observer it was evident that the whole of his 
features, Uke the labour of his mind, converged 
incessantly on a single point with so much strenu- 
ous force that there was no waste of will in his 
temperament. He seemed to foresee all he was 
anxious to accomplish, as though he had the reahty 
^eady before his eyes.* 

This perpetual tension was somewhat relaxed 
when " the patriot " was seated at table, or, 
after dusk, around the wood fire in the cabinet- 
maker's humble dwelling. His evenings were 
mostly spent with the family, in chatting over the 

• Lamartine, " History of the Girondists/' i. 31, 32. 
VOL, n, F 
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feelings of the day, the plans of the morrow, the 
eonspirades of the aristocrats, the dangers of the 
patriots, and the prospects of pnblic happiness 
when the Berolntion should have triumphed. 
Sometimes the little circle wonld be joined by men 
whose names stiU rererberate on the world's ears, 
— ^Lebas, Dayid the painter, Saint-Just, Gouthon, 
Camille Desmoulins, Petion, Fouche, and Merlin de 
ThionyiUe, — and great social and pohtical qnes* 
tions would be discussed with the eagerness and 
earnestness of men who anticipated that they might 
be called to assist in their solution. On other 
occasions, after a little light and amusing conver- 
sation, Bobespierre, who was anxious to cultivate 
the mind of his betrothed, read to the family aloud, 
generally from the tragedies of Bacine. He de- 
lighted in the recitation of their measured verse, 
whether it were to prepare himself for the senate 
by means of the theatre, or to elevate the simple 
minds around him to the level of those great 
scenes and sentiments of antiquity, which every 
day brought nearer to his position and their life. 
He seldom went abroad in the evening ; but twic& 
or thrice a year he escorted Madame Duplay and 
her daughter to the Theatre Fran9ais to witness 
the presentation of the classical tragedies he loved 
so well. 

His chief relaxation lay in solitaiy walks, in 
imitation of his model, Jean Jacques Bousseau, in 
the Champs Elysees, or about the environs of Paris. 
In these wanderings his sole companion was his- 
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great dog, Brunei, who slept at his chamber door, 
and inyariably followed his master when he went 
out. Bobespierre was deeply attached to him, and 
frequently made him his playmate. He was the 
sole escort of the powerful democratic leader, wha 
caused the throne to tremble, and drove the aris- 
tocracy of his country to seek refuge in other lands.* 

In moments of great agitation, and when the 
lives of the democrats were in danger,* some of 
Robespierre's friends would follow him at a distance. 
He was irritated at these precautions taken without 
his l^iowledge. " Let me leave your house and go 
and live alone," he said "to his host; "I compro- 
mise your family, and my enemies will construe 
your children's attachment to me into a crime." 
" No, no," answered Duplay ; " we will die together, 
or the people shall triumph." 

Sometimes on a Sunday all the Duplay family 
left Paris with Eobespierre; and the democrat, 
throwing aside his political cares, amused himself 
with the mother, the sisters, and the brother of 
Eleonore in the groves of Versailles or of Issy. 

Thus lived this man, says Lamartine, whose 
power, a nothing immediately around him, grew 

* To this description of his person and character it may be- 
added that he was temperate to an extreme, drinking water onlj^ 
and passionately fond of oranges. Freron says he was insatiable 
in his appetite for this fmit, and thinks that their acidity acted 
on the biUons hnmonrs of his body, and favonred their circulation^ 
*' It was always easy to detect the place at table which he had 
occapied, by the piles of orange-peel which covered the plate. It 
was remarked that, as he ate them, his seyerity of conntenancea 
relaxed." 
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iznnieiise when at a distance from him. It was, 
howeTer, meielT a name; and a name which 
existed in opinion only. Eobespierre became by 
degrees the one name which the people incessantly 
repeated. By dint of constantly presenting himself 
in the tribnne as the defender of the oppressed, he 
stamped his image and the belief in his patriotism 
on the thooght and in the heart of the populace, 
" the proletariat." 

Thibadeau said of him : " There is in that man 
something of Mahomet and CromweU; what he 
lacks is, their genins." The influence which he 
exercised, in spite of a comparative intellectual 
mediocrity, seems to have been a puzzle to the Abbe 
de Montgaillard. "Bienzi and Masaniello," he 
says, " were endowed with all the qualities calcu- 
lated to act upon the excitable Italian imagination. 
Beaufort, by his splendid appearance and singular 
eloquence, knew how to win the attachment of the 
people ; but how came such a man as Bobespierre 
to stir up enthusiasm, — ^Bobespierre, a pusillani- 
mous tribune, a demagogue wanting in every kind 
of talent and every means of seduction ? He had 
neither the eloquence of Mirabeau nor the force of 
Danton ; and yet this poor advocate of Arras raised 
himself above the most famous authors of our 
Eevolution ! '* The key to the mystery was not far 
to seek. Bobespierre was always in earnest; 
always dominated by a fixed purpose; always 
steadfast in his march towards the goal he had 
resolved upon reaching. Nothing could overcome 
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that wonderful tenacity ; at need he stood upright^ 
and boldly resisted ; at need he could bow and bend, 
though he never gave way. I repeat that the man 
who knows what he wants is always at a great ad- 
vantage as compared with the mass of men^ whose 
aspirations are as vague as their objects are un- 
certain. Nodier says, with equal truth and felicity : * 
— " Nature seemed to have predestined Kobespierre 
to anything rather than success as an orator. Ima- 
gine a little man, with a feeble body and sharpened 
physiognomy, the brow compressed on both sides 
like that of a beast of prey ; his mouth long, pale, 
and compressed: his voice, hoarse in the lower, 
and discordant in the higher tones, was converted, 
during the exultation of rage, into a kind of howl, 
like the hyaena's; add to this, a kind of heavy 
coquetry, and you have the man before you. An 
inexpressible sharpness sparkled from his savage 
eye, which seemed to wound in touching you. In 
the nervous trembling which palpitated in all his 
Umbs; in the habitual tic, which tormented the 
muscles of his face; in the tremor of his fingers, 
which played upon the tribune as upon the keys of 
a pianoforte, you perceived that his whole soul was 
absorbed in the sentiment which he sought to com- 
municate to his auditors ; and that, by identifying 
himself with the ruling passion of the moment, he 
could become, from time to time, great and im- 
posing as that passion. It is a great mistake to 
speak of Napoleon Bonaparte as the 'revolution 

* Quoted by Lewes, " Life of Bobespierre/' pp. 219, 220. 
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incarnate ; ' the real revolution incarnate was 
Bobespierre, with his terrible good faith, his naivete 
de sang, and his pure, cruel conscience.'* 

At the beginning of 1798 it seemed imminent 
that the coalition of the European powers against 
revolutionary France would involve its very life. 
Threatened by foreign nations and emigrant nobles 
from without, menaced from within by royaUst and 
reKgious plots in La Vendee, the queen engaged in 
the conspiracy, the king alternately making a show 
of resolution and yielding to his natural vacillation, 
to all thoughtful observers the clouds seemed to 
herald a portentous outbreak. There were many, 
especiaUy the Girondist leaders, who saw no 
safety except in war, and the Assembly eagerly re- 
sponded to .the suggestion. It was then that 
Bobespierre, with a courage he did not often 
exhibit, a courage sprung from a strong conviction, 
stepped forward to oppose the gathering martial 
enthusiasm. Until then he had been merely a 
theorist, a man who discussed ideas, a subordinate 
agitator, intrepid and indefatigable, but eclipsed by 
other and greater men. From that day he became 
A statesman. He felt the force that was within 
him, and knew that it rested upon a principle; 
alone and unaided, he dared to battle for the truth. 
Regardless of the number of his adversaries, he 
connected himself to an act of heroic self-devo- 
tion. " For once," says Mr. Lewes, "Eobespierre 
fieemed in antagonism with the people, and boldly 
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aaintained it, because he felt strongly and clearly 
hat he was advocating the people's cause even 
bgainst the people itself. All were in- favour of war 
—Girondists^ Aristocrats, Constitutionalists, Jaco- 
)iiis. War was an appeal to destiny. Victory 
teemed to France the sole issue by which she could 
extricate herself from her difficulties. Yet Robes- 
nerre opposed France. . . . His very enemies ad- 
nired his firmness. He rose even to eloquence, and 
nore than once startled and delighted the As- 
sembly." "Carefully preserve the numbers that 
contain Eobespierre's speeches," said the Orateur du 
Peuple; "they are masterpieces of eloquence, and 
should be preserved to teach future generations 
that Robespierre existed for the good of his country 
and the preservation of Uberty." 

The distrust which had sprung up between 
Brissot and Robespierre was kindled into open 
enmity. On the 2nd of April, Robespierre com- 
plained in bitter language of the attacks made 
upon him by the Girondist journals, and concluded 
by sayiQg : — " If any one present has a reproach to 
throw at me I await him here. If such an one be 
present, let him stand forward." Real, the Giron- 
dist, exclaimed : " Yes, I ! " " Speak," said Robes- 
pierre, curtly; and Real then plunged into a 
ridiculous accusation of stubbornness, and of undue 
authority over the club ; but as he admitted that 
this authority was involuntarily assumed by Robes- 
pierre, his charge was really reduced to this, that 
the latter exercised the sovereignty of mind and 
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•will over feebler minds. Brissot spoke with greater 
vehemence, denouncing the tribunes as the worst 
enemies of the people, " whom they flattered in order 
to enslave. They throw suspicions on all virtue 
which will not debase itself. Eemember Aristides 
and Fhocion; they did not always sit in the 
tribune." 

At this sarcasm Eobespierre turned pale. " They 
did not always sit in the tribune," continued 
Brissot; "they were at their posts in the camp, or 
at the tribunals " — a scornful laugh came from 
the Girondist benches, accusing Eobespierre of 
abandoning his post at the moment of danger. 
" They did not disdain any charge, however humble, 
when it was assigned to them by the people ; they 
spoke but seldom ; they did not flatter demagogues ; 
they made no accusation without proofs. . . . Ah, 
I will not imitate my adversaries ; I will not repeat 
those rumours which assert they are paid by the 
civil list " — alluding to a report that Eobespierre had 
been bought over to oppose the war — " I shall say 
not a word of a secret committee which they fre- 
quent, and in which are concerted the measures for 
influencing this Assembly ; but I assert that they 
follow in the track of the promoters of civil war, 
I assert that, without denying it, they do more 
harm to the patriots than the court. And what is 
the moment they have chosen for sowing division 
among us ? The moment when we have to wage 
a foreign war, while an intestine struggle also 
menaces us. Let us put an end to these disputes^ 
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nd pass to the order of the day, leaving our con- 
3mpt for odious and injurious denunciations.'* 

Brissot left the tribune, and Gaudet immediately 
►ccupied it. . " Be on your guard," he cried, pointing 

Bobespierre, '' against quack orators, who have 
ncessantly on their lips the words Liberty, Tyranny, 
Conspiracy — always blending their own praises with 
he flatteries they impose upon the people. Da 
ustice to such men ! " 

" Order ! " cried Freron, Robespierre's friend ; 
^' this is insult and sarcasm." 

The tribune resounded with opposing shouts of 
applause and derision. The chamber itself was- 
divided by a wide open space into two opposite 
camps, and. from either side volleys of abusive 
epithets were hurled, threatening gestures used, 
and hats raised and shaken on the heads of canes. 
"I am called un scelerat,'' continued Gaudet, " and 
yet am not allowed to denounce a man who in- 
variably sets his personal pride before the pubHc 
welfare ; who, incessantly babbling of patriotism, 
abandons the post to which he was called ! Yes,. 

1 denounce to you a man iwho, either from am- 
bition or misfortune, has become the idol of the 
people ! " The roar of voices here interrupted 
Gaudet, but Bobespierre hastened to request that 
he might be heard. "Well," continued Gaudet,. 
" I denounce to you a man who, from love of the 
liberty of his country, ought, perhaps, to impose 
upon himself the law of ostracism ; for to remove 
him from his own idolatry is to serve the people ! "^ 
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These words were greeted with peals of affected 
laughter, amid which Robespierre advanced to the 
tribune, wearing his usual aspect of calmness. His 
impassive brow involuntarily brightened at the 
smiles and applauses of the Jacobins. "This 
speech," he said, glancing towards Brissot and his 
friends, " meets all my wishes, since it includes in 
its scope all the charges which the enemies by whom 
I am surrounded have brought against me. In 
replying to M. Gaudet, I shall reply to all. I am 
invited to have recourse to ostracism ; there 
would be, however, some vanity in my condemning 
myself, for ostracism is the punishment of great 
men, and it is surely for M. Brissot to name them. 
I am reproached for being incessantly in the tribune. 
Oh, let liberty be secured; let equality be con- 
firmed ; let the intrigants [that is, the Girondists] 
disappear; and you will find me as anxious to 
fly from this tribune as you now see me anxious 
to occupy it. Then, indeed, my dearest wishes will 
be fulfilled. Eejoicing in the public happiness, I 
shall pass my peaceful days in the delight of a sweet 
-and obscure privacy." 

With these few words Robespierre was content 
until the next sitting, when he roused the en- 
thusiasm of his followers by a speech of great 
force and eloquence. He began by elevating his 
cause to the height of a national one; defended 
himself against the charge of having first pro- 
voked his adversaries ; and quoted the calumnies 
levelled at him by the Brissot party. 
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'' Chief of a faction, agitator of the people, 
cret agent of the Austrian committee — snch/' 
) exclaimed, ''are the names flung in my teeth, 
le names to which they invite me to reply ! I 
lall not make the answer of Scipio or Lafayette, 
ho, when accused in the tribune of the crime of 
eason to the nation replied only by their silence, 
[y reply shall be my life. 

'' A pupil of Jean Jacques Bousseau, his doctrines 
ave inspired me with sympathy for the people. 
*he spectacles of the great assemblies in the first 
ays of our Bevolution haye filled me with hope. 

soon understood the difference that exists between 
hose limited gatherings, composed of egotists and 
aen of ambitious views, and the nation itself. My 
roice was stifled there; but I would rather have 
sxcited murmurs from the enemies of truth than 
lave obtained disgraceful plaudits. I carried my 
;lance beyond this assembly, and sought to make 
nyself heard by the nation and by the whole 
luman race. It is for this purpose that I have 
30 frequently occupied the tribune as I have done ; 
[or it was I who gave Brissot and Oondorcet to 
Prance. Those great philosophers have unques- 
tionably ridiculed and combated the priests; but 
they have not the less courted kings and nobles, 
out of whom they have made a pretty good thing." 
(Laughter.) " You do not forget the eagerness with 
which they persecuted the genius of liberty in 
Jean Jacques Bousseau, the only philosopher who, 
in my opinion, has deserved the public honour long 
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lavished on so many political charlatans and so 
many contemptible heroes. Brissot, at any rate, 
should feel grateful towards me. Where was he 
when I was defending the Jacobins against the 
Constitutional Assembly itself? But for what I 
did in that epoch, you would not have insulted me 
in this tribune ; for it would not have existed. I, 
the corrupter, the agitator, the tribune of the 
people ! Nothing of the kind. I am of the people 
myself. You reproach me for having relinquished 
my place as Public Accuser. I did not relinquish 
it until I saw that it gave me only the right of 
accusing citizens for civil offences, and deprived me 
of the right of accusing political enemies. Hence 
it is that the people love me. Yet you wish me 
to estrange myself, to withdraw from the national 
confidence ! Exile ! How dare you propose it to 
me? And whither would you have me retire? 
What tyrant would give me a home ? Ah, we may 
abandon a happy, free, and triumphant country; 
but a country menaced, torn, oppressed, we do not 
fly from, — ^we save it, or we die for it ! Heaven, 
^hich gave me a sotil burning for liberty, and 
for birthplace a country under the dominion of 
tyrants ; Heaven, which placed my^life in the midst 
of the reign of factions and crimes, calls me, per- 
haps, to trace with my blood the road to happiness 
and the liberty of mankind ! Do you require from 
me any other sacrifice ? That of my reputation ? 
Take it. I wished for reputation only that I might 
do good to my fellow-creatures ; if, to preserve it. 
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nust betray by a cowardly silence the cause of 
3 trath and the cause of the people — take it, 
Ble it ! I will no longer defend it. Having de- 
ided myself, I might now attack you ; but I will 
t. I offer you peace ; I forget your insults ; I 
Lt up with your outrages ; but on condition that 
u combat with me the factions which disturb our 
untry, and the most dangerous of all, that of 
ifayette ; that pseudo-hero who, present at the 
volution of the New World, has exerted himself 
ily to arrest the progress of liberty in the Old. 
3u, Brissot, did you not agree with me that he 
as the assassin of the people, that the massacre 
' the Champ de Mars had caused the revolution 
i retrograde for twenty years ? Is this man less 
•rmidable now when he is at the head of the 
rmy? No, Make haste, then; let the sword of 
le law move horizontally to strike at the heads 
f all great conspirators." * 
I give so much space to this speech, because 
; throws considerable light on various points of 
lobespierre's conduct, and because it forms a 
Lotable landmark in his career. Not only is it 
be first trumpet-note in the desperate struggle 
rhich he waged with the Girondists, but it marks 
he beginning of his more violent period. It is 
he turning-point at which he abandoned his earlier 
ireed of humanity and gentleness, sweetness and 

* A singular speech to fall from the lips of the man whom we 
lave seen bo eloquently and strennonsly pleading for the abolition 
)f capital pimishment. 
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'light, and entered upon a course of violent action 
terminating in the massacre of the Eeign of Terror. 
Apart from these considerations, the speech is of 
importance in proving " that he could be no ordi- 
nary man who, in a private station, was an object 
of alarm to the supreme authority, and powerful 
enough to meet and to defeat, single-handed, the 
most eloquent and influential of the rulers of the 
state.*' * 

It was now that, in order to confirm his influence 
and disseminate his opinions, he started a journal, 
which, with unconscious irony, he called the " De- 
fenseur de la Constitution." It was published 
weekly in the shape of a pamphlet of thirty or 
forty pages ; but was written in so dull and obscure 
a style that it never commanded popularity. At 
the twelfth number it was interrupted by the 
memorable events of the 10th of August. After his 
election to the Convention in September, 1792, 
Eobespierre resumed it under the title of " Letters 
to my Constituents," and continued it for a period 
of six months, during which it bristled with attacks 
upon the king, and demands for his execution, 
and similar denunciations levelled against the 
Brissotins, Marie Antoinette, and the Duke of 
Orleans. In March, 1793, it came to a conclusion 
with its thirty-sixth number; Eobespierre then, 
in his contention for life or death against the Con- 
vention and the Girondists, having no leisure for 
the manufacture of ^' paper pellets." 

♦ (Quarterly Review, liv. 536. 
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A strange spectacle was that which Paris witnessed 
1 the 20th of Jane, when an immense crowd, or- 
inized by the Girondists, made an attempt to 
rerawe the Assembly, and presented a petition 
mched in menacing language, which the Assembly 
msented to receive. Some thirty thousand men, 
omen, and children then defiled through the hall, 
ith furious shouts and wild dances, waving sedi- 
ous banners, yelling the " ^a Ira," and brandishing 
ikes and olive-branches. Next they proceeded to 
le palace, demanding admission, and when it was 
ot immediately accorded, breaking into the in- 
3rior, and overflooding the royal apartments. The 
ing, his door having been smashed into fragments, 
tood forward, with a serene air, and the sans- 
idottes in front, temporarily awed by the dignity 
f his presence, recoiled ; but the crowd behind 
iolently impelled them, and conquering their first 
lesitation, they surrounded the king, with cries of 
'Veto! Patriot ministers! Eemove the veto!" 
jQuis was not wanting in physical courage, nor 
>ven wholly in moral courage, though he lacked 
irmness and decision ; and, in this terrible situa- 
ion, he bore himself with kingly composure. His 
attendants withdrew him into the embrasure of a 
™dow, where, protected by a few national guards 
lom the pressure of the populace, he stood calm 
md impassive, and to the demands made upon 
bim repHed : — " This is neither the time nor the 
^ay to obtain them from me." A drunken artisan 
handed him the bonnet rouge ^ or red Cap of Liberty; 
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he quietly placed it on his head, and forgetting it was 
there, wore it for some three hours. He complained 
of thirst ; a bottle of water was offered to him ; 
though he had long been afraid of poison, he drank 
it without demur. " Sire," said one of his 
grenadiers, " have no fear." " Fear ? " he replied ; 
"feel whether this heart beats with agitation," 
and he pressed the soldier's hand upon his bosom. 

This half-farcical, half-tragical scene — in human 
affairs farce and tragedy are often jostled into closest 
juxtaposition ! — lasted until the evening, when the 
mob was persuaded to depart. As they passed 
through the apartment where the queen, with a 
sad, sweet dignity and mournful resignation, sat 
among the tables and grenadiers, a woman offered 
her, too, a red cap. She held it in her hands a 
moment, and then, while the aans-cuLottes cheered, 
put it on the head of the infant dauphin. ^'Ma- 
dame," said Santerre, " this people loves you more 
than you think ! " * About eight o'clock the palace 
was clear: the royal family were at liberty to 
breathe once more, and, shedding "torrents of 
tears," to fall into each other's arms. 

Whether Eobespierre was concerned in the " get- 
ting up " of this grim extravaganza seems uncertain. 
For my part, I beUeve he held himself aloof from a 
movement which might have compromised him, 
while it could in no way have benefited him* His 
policy was still a policy of watching and waiting : 
to remain observant, but inactive, while others 

* Hadame de Campan, ii. o. 20. 
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epared the way for his fatare advance. It was 
ntrary to his temperament to instigate violence, 
ough he did not hesitate to profit by it. He had 
)t yet lost his self-control, and was able to see 
lat any direct and personal participation in the 
iitrages of the crowd might eventually damage his 
athority and shake his position. His object was 
3 play the part of a wise and beneficent Deity, 
lironed in the '' blue serene," and inaccessible to 
he motives and passions which agitated the breasts 
f mortals. 

All France was now aflame with insurrectionary 
ire ; and the Girondists, determined on coercing the 
dng and the Assembly, availed themselves of it to 
uise an army of national volunteers, and bring 
t into Paris. Barbaroux, instigated by Madame 
Poland, summoned a body of desperate Marseil* 
aise, soldiers, sailors, brigands;* men inflamed 
by the eloquence of the revolutionary clubs ; des- 



* *' A black-browed Mass, fall of grim fire, who went there, in 
the hot snltry weather : Yery singular to contemplate. They 
went; amid the infinitude of donbt and dim peril; thej not 
doubtful: Fate and Fendal Europe, having decided, come gird, 
ling in from without; thej, having also decided, do march 
within. Busty of face, with frug^ refreshment, they plod 
onwards ; unweariable, not to be turned aside. - Such march will 
become famous. The Thought, which works voiceless in this 
black-browed mass, an inspired TyrtsBan Colonel, Bouget de 
Lille, has translated into grim melody and rhythm; into his 
Hymn or March of the Marseillaise: luckiest musical composi- 
tion ever promulgated. The sound of which will make the 
blood tingle in men's veins; and whole Armies and Assemblages 
will sing it, with eyes weeping and burning, with hearts defiant 
of Death, Despot, and Devil." — Carlyle, "History of the French 
Hevolution," vol. ii., bk. vi., c. 2. 

yoL, n. G 
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perate men, whose bronzed faces, red caps, stem, 
fierce aspect, and strange weapons, profoundly 
impressed the imagination of the people as they 
advanced upon Paris, singing the song of the 
Bevolution, the historic Marseillaise : — 

" Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jonr de gloire est aniy^ ! 
Gontre nous, de la tjrannie 
L'^tendard sanglant est lev^ I " 

Their arrival in Paris was designed to be the 
signal of action to the Girondists, and these fu- 
rious unrestrained spirits were to constitute the 
centre of the new revolutionary movement, of 
which Madame Boland was the guide and director, 
Petion the main instrument, and Barbaroux, 
Danton, and Santerre the subordinate leaders. 
"Liberty is lost," exclaimed Eoland, Minister 
of the Interior, "if we do not strike a decisive 
blow ! In six weeks the armies of the Coalition will 
be at Paris ! " 

On the 29th of July, the Marseillaise brethren 
arrived at Charenton, and were welcomed at a 
fraternal banquet by Barbaroux, Bourdon, San- 
terre, and other patriots ; after which the leaders 
withdrew to a house in the village, and held such 
serious conference as was possible to men whose 
brains were reeling with wine and enthusiasm. 
The day had been one of almost tropical heat, and 
it terminated with a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning ; meet accompaniments, dramatically, for 
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mspiracy against social order and the govern- 
it of the country. For the success of such a 
erne the influence of Bobespierre's name was 
essary. It was such a rallying power with 
ay that we are not to be surprised at its haying 
n used, though without his sanction ; and that 

sanction was not given is a fact beyond dis- 
ie. Next day Panis and Preron, two of Bobes- 
rre's friends, introduced Barbaroux and Bebec- 
L to that '' cold and austere philosopher/' in the 
pe he would consent to head the movement. But 

was too prudent, and limited himself to the 
erance of general reflections on the progress of 
) Bevolution. He admitted that a crisis was 
minent, and enlarged on the necessity of its 
ng guided by some popular leader, in whom all 
3uld place their confidence. " We want neither 
king nor a dictator," exclaimed Bebecqui ; and 
3 interview ended. To the two conspirators, 
afing at what they considered Bobespierre's am- 
iion, Panis said: — "You have not understood 
Di. It is only to a temporary and insurrectional 
ithority that he alludes; a power to direct and 
ve the people, not a dictatorship. Bobespierre 
this man of the people ! " 

Except this conversation, provoked by his friends, 
id unsolicited by himself, there is no proof that 
3bespierre had any knowledge of, or any share in, 
16 memorable insurrection, which began at mid- 
ght on the 9th of August, and raged throughout 
e following day with sanguinary fury, forming 
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one of the darkest chapters in French history^ 
The mob stormed the palace of the Tuileries, 
whence the king and royal family had removed 
to the hall of the Assembly, and, after a des- 
perate struggle, massacred the Swiss Guards in 
the Place du Carrousel. They fought gallantly, 
and died calmly, — to the last faithful to their 
colours and their vow of fidehty. 

" Surely few things," says Carlyle, " in the 
history of carnage are painfuller. What inefface- 
able red streak, flickering so sad in the memory, 
is that, of this poor column of red Swiss ^ breaking 
itself in the confusion of opinions ; ' dispersing,, 
into blackness and death ! Honour to you, brave 
men ; honourable pity, through long times ! Not 
martyrs were ye ; and yet almost more. He was 
no king of yours, this Louis ; and he forsook you 
like a king of shreds and patches: ye were but 
sold to him for some poor sixpence a-day ; yet 
would ye work for your wages, keep your plighted 
word. The work now was to die ; and ye did it. 
Honour to you, kinsmen ; and may the old 
Deutsch Biederkeit and Topferkeit, and Valour 
which is Worth and Truth, be they Swiss, be they 
Saxon, fail in no age! Not bastards; true-born 
were these men: sons of the men of Semepach, 
of Murten, who knelt, but not to thee, Burgundy I 
Let the traveller, as he passes through Lucerne, 
turn aside to look a little at their monumental 
Lion; not for Thorwaldsen's sake alone. Hewn 
out of living rock, the Figure rests there, by the^ 
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[ lake-waters, in lullaby of distant-tinking ranee- 
•vaches, the granite Mountains dumbly keeping 
ich around; and, though inanimate, speaks." 
Jhe Girondists were quick to perceive that the 
rm they had conjured up was beyond their con- 
I, and that they must yield to it at once, or be 
shed by its violence. Through their eloquent 
ikesman, Yergniaud, they hastened to propose 
1 carry the deposition of the king, and the 
Dointment of a governor to the dauphin. A 
N ministry was formed, in which they were 
(resented by Boland, Claviere, Servan, and Le- 
in, while the Commune was represented by 
nton. On the 18th, the king and the royal 
oily were transferred to the Temple, which was 
t a residence, but a prison. 
While the conspiracy was yet in its inception, 
bespierre, as we have seen, had prudently re- 
ined from associating himself with it ; but no 
mer had it been successfully carried out, than 

hastened to make it subserve his ambitious 
3jects. In a long and impassioned article in his 
imal, the "Defenseur de la Constitution," he 
oke of the 10th of August as one of the most 
)rious days in the annals of the world. He 
nounced the king, the court, the aristocrats, as 
ilty of a host of crimes, the consequences of 
lich had been summarized by the National 
Jsembly in its solemn declaration, " The country 

in danger." Continuing his diatribe, he said 
at the whole people of France, so long degraded 
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Bit that the moment had arrived 

sacred duty imposed by nature 
3eings, and moro especially upon 
ely, that of securing their OTvn 
DUB resistance to oppression. For 
!ie Swiss he invented an ingenious 
at many of them were immolated 

those defenders of liberty who 
leath the blows of tyranny." Ho 

hand was it which plunged the 
learts of patriots ? It was the 
ho have oppressed some, betrayed 

and misled the rest. In the 
ikind you may always see the 
sm! " 

Convention, he added, would re- 
, and re-estahhsh the privileges 
could have wished that the mode 
sen simpler, and more favom-able 
the people ; hut, at all events, it 
lar assembly, and lie hastened ta 
ms had begun the most glorious 
had honoured humanity. Let us 
ay, the only one which has had 
jf man : that of founding political 
immortal priucipies of equaUty, 
it reason. "What other objects 
ined in one movement this im- 
:hi8 innumerable multitude of 
■nditions — so that they acted in 
ithout chiefs and without watch- 
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ible to the present ; that the justice 
light to bear a character worthy of 
lid he as imposing aa it ia prompt 
'he exercise of these new functionB, 
hie with those of the representative 
e, wbieh had been confided to me, 
make a choice. I remained at the 
'as, convinced that it was there I 

my country," 

to the ghastly massacres of the * 

ber," when nearly eleven hundred ' 

toerats perished, KobeRpierre acted if 

3 on the 10th of August, He did .' < 

he did not approve ; hnt he took 3 a 

jvent, and, therefore, be cannot be 

f indirect participation in the crime. ,t t 

that of a man who sees another ois 

it a murder, is terrified at it, but \^, 

lile the foul deed is done, instead ot t ( 

df between the fatal knife and its g, 

honesty compels the historian to ^^ 

3 reproach against him cannot be [^. 

The editors of the "Hiatoire ^ 

,■' who are by no means partial to 
ay he beard on this subject, "We 

in the first place, that he bad before . . 

ome a member of the tribunal of 
gust, and that he had exposed him- 

calunuiiea simply from the respect ^ 

Of 

Jti 
If 
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with the fatigues of the day. Saint- Just resided in 
a furnished apartment in the Eue St. Anne,— not 
far from the house of Duplay's, — ^where the two 
friends duly arrived, discussing the events of the 
day, and the lurid outlook of the morrow. To 
continue and conclude the discussion, Bobespierre 
accompanied Saint- Just to his chamber. The latter, 
however, threw aside his clothes, and prepared for 
bed. 

" What are you doing ? ** asked Bobespierre. 

*' Going to bed," replied Saint- Just. 

" What ! can you sleep on a night like this ? 
Do you not hear the tocsin ? Know you not that 
to-night will perhaps be the last ever spent by 
thousands who, living men at the moment you 
fall asleep, will be lifeless corpses before you 
awake ? " 

*' Alas," replied Saint-Just, " I know there will be 
massacres to-night, and I lament it. Would that 
I were powerful enough to moderate these convul- 
sions of a society struggling between life and death; 
but what am I ? And, after all, those who perish 
to-night are not the friends of our ideas ! " 

With this sentiment of gloomy fanaticism, Saint- 
Just composed himself to sleep. Bobespierre, how- 
ever, had a conscience, which, egotist that he was, 
he could not wholly silence. When, at daybreak. 
Saint- Just awoke, he saw him pacing up and down 
the room with hasty and irregular steps, occasion-^ 
ally pausing to look out of the window, or to listen 
to the various noises in the streets. 
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" And what has brought you back so early ? " in- 
quired Saint-Just, astonished. 

" What brings me back ? " answered Eobes- 
pierre ; "do you think, then, that I have re- 
turned ? " 

" What ! you have not been to sleep ? " 

" Sleep ! " exclaimed Bobespierre ; " sleep ! while 
hundreds slaughter thousands, and the pure or 
impure blood of the victims runs hke water down 
the streets ? Oh no," he continued, with a sardonic 
smile, "I have not slept; I have watched like 
Bemorse or Grime ; I have had the weakness not ta 
close my eyes ; but Danton ! — he has slept ! " * 
. Bobespierre could, however, condescend to profit 
by a crime, if prudence or some remnant of moral 
scrupulousness forbade him to share in it. He could 
condescend also to excuse it. In a speech on the 6th 
of November, he observed that men who accused him 
of taking the slightest part in the massacres were 
either excessively credulous or excessively perverse. 
But he admitted that he did not endeavour to stay 
them ; and he went on to gild them with the glitter 
of a sham patriotism. "I am assured," he said,^ 
*' that one innocent man perished. It has pleased 
some people to exaggerate the number ; but even 
one innocent man is, doubtless, too much ! Citizens, 
weep over the cruel mistake ! I have wept many 
tears over it. The victim was a good citizen, and 
was, therefore, one of our friends. Weep, indeed, 
over the culpable victims who have fallen beneath 

* Lamartine, " History of the Girondists," iii. 120, 121. 
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the sword of popular justice; but let your grief 
have an end, like all human things. Let us keep 
some tears for calamities more touching. Weep for 
the hundred thousand patriots immolated by 
tyranny; weep for our fellow-citizens expiring 
beneath their burning roofs, and the sons of our 
fellow-citizens massacred in the cradle, or in their 
mothers' arms! You, too, 'have you not brothers 
and wives and children to avenge ? The family of 
French legislators is their country, is the whole 
human race — ^with the exception of tyrants and 
their accomplices." 

The growing ascendency of the orator, and 
perhaps his austerity, had gradually drawn upon 
him the hatred and suspicion of the Girondists, and 
an effort was made to sweep him out of the way by 
accusing him, in the National Convention, of aspir- 
ing to a dictatorship. Hailed everywhere as " incor- 
ruptible," as the philosopher of the Ee volution, the 
Commune accorded him a supreme authority over 
its actions, and looked up to him as the embodi- 
ment of its moral force. The Girondists felt this 
also. They had no fear of Marat; he was too 
great a monster to be worth their attention. They 
negotiated with Danton, who was venal enough 
io be bought. But though they disdained the 
inferior capacity of Eobespierre, he was the man 
before whom they trembled ; the only man, in fact, 
except Danton, who could dispute with them the 
.guidance of the people and the government of the 
Eepublic. Against him, therefore, their attack was 
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directed. In casting upon him all the odium of 
the tyranny of the Commune, they hoped to effect 
his destruction.* 

It was on the 24th of September thftt a Breton 
deputy, named Eersaint, opened the battle by a 
sudden demand that commissioners should be 
named to avenge the recent violations of the first 
rights of man — ^liberty, property, and life. " It is 
time," he exclaimed, " to raise scaffolds for assas- 
sins and for those who provoke assassination." 
Then, turning towards Eobespierre, Marat, and 
Danton, and appearing to hurl his allusion at them, 
he cried, with a voice of thunder : — " One needs 
some courage here to denounce assassins ! " The 
Assembly trembled at the outbreak, but applauded. 
A fierce debate ensued, in which the leaders on 
both sides took part, and on the morrow the con- 
flict was renewed. Eebecqui specially indicated 
Eobespierre as aspiring to the possession of uncon- 
trolled power. Whether from prudence, or want of 
readiness, Eobespierre was always slow in his own. 
defence; but Danton sprang to the tribune and 
exculpated him and himself with his usual brilliancy 
and daring. He was followed by Eobespierre, wha 
had had time to collect his ideas, but weakened the 
force of his speech by vague verbosity. He re- 
minded his audience of the services he had rendered 
to the popular cause. But it is there, he added^ 
my so-called crimes began ; for a man who strove so 

* The party of Bobespierre and the Ultra- Jaoobins was novr 
first caUed *< The Momitaiii." 
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long against all parties with a sharp, inflexible 
courage, while securing no party for himself, must 
needs become the target of the hatred and persecu- 
tion of all the ambitious and treacherous. When 
they meditated the commencement of a system of 
oppression, their first object must be to set aside 
that man. Doubtless many citizens had defended 
the rights of the people better than he had done ; but 
he at least could claim the honour of possessing 
the largest number of enemies and being exposed 
to the bitterest hostility. 

" Eobespierre," awoke a shout on all sides, — 
*^ Eobespierre, tell us simply if you have aspired to 
the dictatorship or the triumvirate ! " 

But Eobespierre was indignant at the attempt to 
set a limit to his defence, and continued for some 
time to extol his patriotism and lament the unscru- 
pulousness of his antagonists. Then Marat, for the 
first time, took possession of the tribune. At the 
sight of this blood-stained and remorseless dema- 
gogue, the Girondists and Moderates shuddered 
with disgust and indignation, and attempted to 
hoot him down. "I perceive," he said, "that I 
have enemies here." 

" All, all, all are your enemies ! " cried the almost 
unanimous Assembly, — that very Assembly which, 
three months later, erected his statue in their haU, 
and inscribed his name in their Pantheon, with 
honours almost divine. In defiance of the clamour 
he continued: — "They talk of triumvirates and 
dictatorships, and attribute these designs to the 
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deputies for Paris. Well, I owe it to justice to 
declare that my colleagues, and especially Danton 
and Eobespierre, have always opposed the opinions 
which I hold on this point. I, first and alone, of 
all public writers in France have thought of a 
dictatorship as the only means of crushing the 
anti-revolutionary traitors. If this be punishable, 
punish me, and me alone, — ^but first hear me." 

He continued : — " Our troubles are not yet at an 
end. Already a hundred thousand patriots have 
been slaughtered because no heed was given to my 
voice; a hundred thousand others will yet share 
the same fate. If the people lose their power, 
anarchy will be interminable. Am I accused of 
ambitious views ? Look at me and judge me." He 
pointed with his forefinger to his dirty handker- 
chief, which he had bound round his feverish brows, 
and shook the tattered folds of his waistcoat upon 
his naked breast. ^' If I had wished," he continued, 
"to put a price upon my silence; if I had de- 
sired a place ; I might have become the object of 
Court favour. Well ! what has been my life ? I 
was voluntarily immured in subterranean cells. I 
was condenmed to misery and every danger. The 
blades of twenty thousand assassins were suspended 
over me, and I preached the truth with my head 
almost upon the block. Let those who have this 
day resuscitated the phantom of the dictatorship, 
unite with me, and let them proceed, in concert 
with true patriots, to those great measures which 
alone are capable of assuring the happiness of the 
people for whom I would sacrifice my life." 
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After a long and passionate discussion, the Con- 
vention, on the motion of Eobespierre's friends, 
passed to " the order of the day," and thus the 
first great demonstration of the Girondists ended 
in their defeat, leaving Eobespierre more popular 
than ever, Danton more powerful, and Marat more 
secure. 

On the 29th of October, untaught by their 
former failure, the Girondists ventured on a second 
effort, and Boland presented a report against 
"the agitators" en masse, "Who dares accuse 
me?*' said Eobespierre, with less than his usupl 
caution. " I do," exclaimed Louvet (whose licentious 
novels had procured him notoriety), and he pra- 
ceeded to unfold his accusation with elaborate 
minuteness of detail. The energy of his hatred 
and the force of his eloquence may be inferred from 
his peroration. It ran as follows : — " I accuse you, 
Eobespierre, of having incessantly caluminated the 
purest patriots. I accuse you of having spread 
calumny abroad in the first week of September; 
that is, in the days when every calumny was fatal 
as the stroke of a dagger ! I accuse you of having, 
as far as you were capable, debased and proscribed 
the representatives of the nation, their character, 
and their authority. I accuse you of having 
directly sought the possession of supreme power." 

Pale with rage and agitation, Eobespierre, never 
very successful in extempore speech, asked and 
obtained an adjournment of a week to prepare his 
answer. He probably calculated that in a week 
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much of the effect produced by Louvet's harangue 
^ould have evaporated ; for, as the charges it 
embodied were general in character, they would 
necessarily suffer from their own indistinctness. 

On the 8rd of November, the tribunes of the 
Convention were surrounded from early mom by 
the adherents of the two parties, who with animated 
speech and gesture rendered a prologue, as it were, 
to the oratorical conflict. At length the president 
summoned Eobespierre to the tribune. With a sickly 
pallor overspreading his meagre countenance he 
ascended it, and while waiting until silence was 
obtained, drummed with trembling fingers on the 
table before him, as a musician distractedly strikes 
the notes of the harpsichord. No kindly smile, 
no encouraging gesture throughout the crowded 
Assembly cheered him. Every look was hostile, 
every hp contemptuous, every heart closed. He 
begun in a shrill and piercing voice, in which his 
concentrated indignation was barely masked by an 
assumption of indifference. After briefly appealing 
to the sense of justice of his colleagues, he con- 
tinued : — 

" Citizens ! of what am I accused ? Of having 
aspired to the dictatorship, to the tribuneship, or 
the triumvirate. Such a project, it must be con- 
fessed, is more daring even than criminal ; for to 
execute it, it was necessary first to overthrow the 
throne, to annihilate the legislature, and above all 
to prevent the formation of a National Convention. 
But how comes it that I was the first, in my 

VOL. II. H 
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speeches and in my imtings, who called a National 
Convention as the only remedy for the evils of the 
conntry? To gain the dictatorship, it would be 
necessary first to conquer Paris and enslave the 
departments. Where are my treasures ? Where 
are my armies ? What are the great places with 
which I was provided ? It rests with my accusers 
to show this." 

He proceeded to refute the various allegations of 
Louvet, and to exculpate himself in connection with 
the September massacres, concluding a very sMl- 
ful and eloquent oration with some incisive ani- 
mated sentences : — 

"Let us bury," he said, "these wretched 
manoeuvres in eternal oblivion. For myself, I shall 
draw no conclusion which may be personal to me^ 
I renounce the just vengeance with which I should 
have the right to pursue my calumniators. I wish 
only for the return of peace and liberty. Citizens, 
advance in your brilliant career with a firm and 
rapid step ; and may I, at the expense of my 
life, ay, and even of my reputation, concur with 
you in achieving the glory and happiness of our 
country." 

The victory rested with Eobespierre, whose 
defence drew forth a tumult of applause, and a 
decree from the Convention that it should be 
printed. Louvet and Barbaroux, irritated at his 
success, sought to speak, but the Convention would 
not hear them. The tidings of their favourite's 
triumph were received with rapture by the multitude 
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'wbo had giiihered around the Tnflftries ; and in 
the erening, on his appearsmoe at the J&eobins\ 
he was greeted with aji nneontroll&ble onthnrst of 
enthnsiasiiK Whaierer we maj think of &ecnsers 
or aceofled, of Hie WDCusaiioD. or the defence, it is 
only justioe to admit thai, h&d the Girondists been 
victorious, BobesjHecre would hare been sent to 
the HoaflFold ; and if he afterwards gave his powerful 
assistanee in flending th^n thither, it cannot be 
denied thai he served them only as, if they had not 
done so, they would have served him. It was a 
fight for life between a wolf and a tiger.* 

It was the policy of the Gmmdists to identify 
Marat with Bobespierre; to speak of them as one in 
sentunents, opinions, aim, and object. Both the pride 
and prudence of the " incomiptible '^ were offended 
by this identification. In his defence he ntterely 
repudiated all responsibihty for a participation in 
the election of Marat, — denied that he agreed with 
his views, — and asserted that he had only once 
met him in private, when he seized the occasion 
to remonstrate with him on the insolence of his 
writings, which many good patriots regretted. 
This disclaimer may well be accepted; for it is 
certain that Bobespierre, with his love of order, 
his regular habits, his preciseness, must have 
revolted against the wild, irregular, sans-cuiottish 
Marat. That egotism in which he was so com- 
pletely absorbed — ^that stupendous selfishness which 
was at once his strength and weakness, the origin 

* Quarterly Review, liy. 646. 
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of his success and the cause of his failure — 
dissociated him from a man who, like Marat, 
offended his susceptibilities. 

As to the charge that he aspired to a dictator- 
ship, I think we may conclude that it was pre- 
mature : thJEbt as yet his views of advancement 
were vague and undefined ; that though he sought 
the possession of power, he had not fixed in his 
own mind the limits to which it might be extended. 
Patiently watching and waiting, adapting every 
circumstance to his own ends, neglecting no oppor- 
tunity of augmenting his influence, and strong in 
his beUef in the purity of his motives and the 
wisdom of his opinions, he was content to move 
forward and upward, step by step, without caring 
to determine the exact direction of his journey or 
the nature of the goal at which he might possibly 
arrive. The clue to his policy is not far to seek. 
He, Eobespierre, was virtue, disinterested patriotism, 
unsullied integrity ; whatever, therefore, promoted 
his interests promoted the cause of virtue, 
patriotism, and integrity. Hence, to benefit Maxi- 
milien Eobespierre was to benefit Prance. He 
was constantly putting the questions, directly or 
indirectly, — Am I not the virtuous Frenchman, par 
excellence f Am I not the only sincere Eepublican, 
the only incorruptible patriot, the only truly great 
man, inspired with the inspiration that governed 
the heroic souls of Greece and Rome ? And as he 
answered these questions in the affirmative, it is 
easy to see that his idea of what was good for 
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France was identified with his idea of what was 
good for himself. 

In the first great engagement between the 

Girondists and Bobespierre, we have seen that the 

former were defeated. They renewed the struggle 

in connection with the trial of Louis XVI., but 

again courted disaster by their fatal indecision and 

timidity. Their course as statesmen and patriots 

was abundantly clear : to have acquitted the king, 

either on the bold ground that he was innocent of 

the sham crimes alleged against him, or on the 

technical plea that his ministers were really the 

responsible parties, — ^but for this course they had 

not the courage. They resorted to the mean and 

perilous expedient of declaring him guilty, and of 

throwing a sop to their recalcitrant consciences by 

inflicting a punishment short of death. In times 

of revolution half-measures are never successful. 

It is conceivable that they might have carried the 

king's acquittal, and justified it to the nation ; but 

the moment they admitted his guilt, they lost their 

only safe and sure standing-ground. And they 

behaved with so deplorable a lack of resolution and 

exhibited so startling an incapacity, as, at last, to 

place themselves in a position in which the sacrifice 

of the king became their solitary chance of saving 

their own lives. The contrast between their tortuous 

vacillations and Eobespierre's terrible directness 

and tenacity of purpose is startling. He may have 

sincerely believed in the king's guilt ; at all events, 

he did not descend to the baseness of voting for 
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the punishment of a man wbile asserting his 
innocence. His speeches on this melancholy oc- 
casion are considered among his best oratorical 
exhibitions; and a by no means partial critic 
confesses that he alone seems to have taken an 
intelligible view of the proceeding. While others 
were sedulously preserving the formalities of a 
trial, and pretending to debate legal questions asr 
before an ordinary tribunal ; Eobespierre perceived 
the futility of all such pretences, and acknowledged 
to himself that Louis could not be condenmed even 
by the perversions of the law. He therefore 
admitted, without qualification, that "the death 
of the king was not a question of law, but of state 
policy, which, without quibbling about his guilt or 
innocence, reqmred his death.'' " The life of one 
man," he added, "if ever so innocent, must be 
sacrificed to preserve those of millions." It is 
needless to insist on the injustice and iniquity of 
this doctrine; but it was at least consistent, in 
the mouths of those who, like Eobespierre and his 
adherents, had avowed their intention of executing 
the king long before he was tried, and had in- 
variably employed the words " trial " and " con- 
demnation " as meaning exactly the same thing.* 

On the .26th of December, Louis was tried. After 
hearing his defence, and rejecting an appeal to the 
people, the Assembly proceeded to consider what 
punishment he should suffer. One member after 
another mounted the tribune, and variously declared 

♦ Qv^arterly Beview, liy. 548, 549. 
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in favoar of imprisonment until peace had been 
concluded with the European Powers, — ^banish- 
ment, — death. It came to Bobespierre's turn, 
and he spoke as follows: — ''I do not like long 
speeches upon plain questions ; they are of ill 
omen for hberty; and they cannot supply the 
place of love of truth and patriotism, which render 
them superfluous. I cannot flatter myself that I 
understand the subtle distinctions, conceived for 
the sake of eluding the consequences of a recog- 
nized principle. This only do I know, that we are 
the representatives of the people, met here to 
cement public hberty by the condenmation of a 
tyrant ; and that suffices me. 

*^ I am unable to outrage reason and justice by 
regarding the life of a despot as more valuable 
than that of the simplest citizen ; nor can I torture 
my mind to shelter great culprits from that punish- 
ment of the law which has already been inflicted 
upon their accomphces. I am inflexible for op- 
pressors, because I compassionate the oppressed. 
I do not understand that humanity which slaughters 
people and pardons tyrants. The sentiment which 
has made me vainly demand from the Constituent 
Assembly the aboUtion of the punishment of death, 
is the same which forces me to-day to demand 
that it should be applied to the tyrant of my 
country, and to royalty itself in his person. I 
cannot predict or imagine future or unknown 
tyrants, to dispense with my striking the one 
whom I have declared convicted. I vote for death." 
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Others followed; but at length the vote was 
taken, and declared by President Vergniaud, in a. 
voice full of sorrow, to be for death, by a majority of 
fifty-three. But if we deduct from the one side 
and add to the other some twenty-six who said 
death, but added a recommendation to mercy, we 
reduce the majority to one. 

On Monday, the 21st of January, 1793, the 
unfortunate Louis was carried to the guillotine, 
meeting his doom with a serene and unaffected 
courage worthy of " the son of sixty kings.*'* 

Commenting upon this act of political f anaticism, 
which is always unjust and too often sanguinary, 
Eobespierre, in his journal, said : — " Citizens, the 
tyrant has fallen beneath the sword of the law (!) ; 
this grand act of justice has terrified the aristocracy, 
annihilated the superstition of royalty, and created 
the Eepublic : it gives a great character to the 
National Convention, and renders it worthy of the 
confidence of Frenchmen. If we recall the arts 
which active intrigue has put in motion to save the 

* ** Strange to say, men are not yet agreed on, this murder of a 
king. Wliile some look on it with nnmitigated horror, and some 
with sad pity, there are many who can justify it ou tho ground of 
expediency [as if an act of cruel injustice can be expedient !]. 
Certain it is that the Republicans had no misgivings whatever ; 
amidst the horror and consternation it inspired throughout Europe, 
the Republicans never once reproached themselves, even in secret. 
' The coalised kings threaten us,' said Danton, in one of his 
gigantic figures ; ' we hurl at their feet as a gage of battle the 
head of a king.' This indeed was not altogether a figure of 
speech, but expresses, in its terrific energy, a thought which was. 
in the minds of the executioners. It was the bold act with which 
they terrified all Europe, and committed France to a republic." — 
G. H. Lewes, pp. 281, 282. 
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ex-monarchy the leagae of all the internal enemies 
of our liberty, and the conspiracy of all the Courts 
of Europe, to intimidate or corrapt the represen- 
tatives of the French people, we shall see that the 
probity and civism of the National Convention coold 
not have been more decidedly proved. The Con- 
vention has remained firm to its principles, and 
the genius of intrigue has succumbed before the 
genius of liberty and the ascendency of virtue. The 
imposing and majestic attitude which the Conven- 
tion has exhibited must alarm all the tyrants of 
the earth, more than even the scaffold. 

^^A profound silence reigned till the moment 
when the head of Louis fell beneath the sword of 
the law ; at that instant the air resounded with that 
unanimous and imposing cry bursting from a 
hundred thousand citizens, * Vive la Kepublique ! ' 
and it was not the barbarous curiosity of men who 
came to satisfy themselves at the execution of 
another man; it was the powerful interest of a 
people burning for hberty, to assure themselves 
that they heard the last sighs of royalty. Pormerly^ 
when a king died at Versailles, the reign of his 
successor was immediately announced by this cry, 
* The king is dead, long live the king ! ' as if ta 
make the nation understand that despotism was 
immortal." 

It is the natural tendency of a great crime to set 
one against another those who participate in it. 
The execution of Louis embittered the controversy 
between the Mountain and the Gironde, which 
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was immediately renewed under conditions most 
nnfavourable to the latter. The Girondists at 
first would fain have turned the king's death to 
account against their adversaries: — "We have 
but half done our duty,'* cried one of them, ** in 
punishing the tyrant, if we do not punish the 
authors of the massacres.'* But in this manoeuvre, 
as in other manoeuvres, they wholly failed; and 
they soon discovered that there was no longer any 
barrier between them and Eobespierre, — ^that it 
was war to the knife. And necessarily so, since 
on each side it was a war for self-preservation. 
Whoever lost would pay the forfeit with their 
heads. A series of encounters succeeded, in which 
Marat, Hebert, and the Jacobin Club assailed 
the Girondists furiously ; Eobespierre, according to 
his usual practice, remaining in the background, 
and preparing to profit by the battle in which he 
took no open part. 

On the 10th of March, 1793, at his instigation, 
the Mountain carried a proposal for vesting the 
executive power in a Committee of Public Safety 
{Comite de Salut Public) ; in other words, it estab- 
lished a Dictatorship above the Convention. Then 
was formed the notorious Eevolutionary Tribunal, 
consisting of five judges, a jury named by the Con- 
vention, and a public accuser (Fouquier Tinville). 
Of this Committee Eobespierre was not at first a 
member. On the 26th, however, he was elected 
upon the Committee of General Safety, which 
superintended the details of administration and 
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police ; and be was appointed to the Committee of 
Public Safety on the 26th of July. Prom this 
latter date began that dark and disastrous period 
of French history known as the Beign of Terror.* 

ni. 

To Eobespierre, in the profundity of his egotism, 
it seemed necessary that the Girondists should 
perish — ^necessary to the welfare of Prance, and 
necessary to bis own safety, with which he con- 
sidered that welfare identified. Thus, the man 
who but a year or two before had strenuously ad- 
vocated the abolition of capital punishment was 
making ready, for his own selfish ends, to shed 
torrents of blood. At the moment that he seemed 
to have attaiued the pinnacle of success, he was 
beginning to descend the precipice of failure. It 
is worth while glancing for a moment at the 
different stages of his career, to see how inevitably 
the indulgence of a great selfishness and the aban- 
donment of the principles of the higher morality 

♦ " Towards the end of July, Robespierre at last beoame an 
efiEective member of the Government, which from that time began 
to assume a deeper character of energetic cruelty. But he cannot 
even yet be considered as a dictator — that pinnacle he attained only 
on the death of Hebert near a year later ; and from the 31st of 
May, 1793, to April, 1794, Robespierre and his Jacobins must be 
considered rather as the colleagues of Danton and the Cordeliers 
than the supreme authority. From the 31st of May, when Robes- 
pierre began to take a part in the direction of affairs, we find him 
gradually investing himself in deeper and deeper mystery ; and aa 
his public authority and its excesses grew more and more notorious, 
his private conduct and objects became more and more obscure." 
— Qua/rterly Beviewj liv. 554. 
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lead to that degradation which withers the victor's 
laurel as soon as he assumes it. We see him at first 
a modest and a sincere reformer, anxious for the 
removal of abuses, but satisfied with the sober and 
authorized freedom secured by a constitutional 
monarchy. We see him afterwards retiring from 
this position of moderation, and gradually adopting 
the theories of republicanism. So far he appears 
to be guided and animated by an honest sympathy 
with the welfare of the people, and untainted by 
any thoughts of private advantage. This is the 
first and happier period of his career. But 
having no stern sense of duty to control him, and 
cherishing no exalted sense of truth and honour, 
he gives way to the promptings of an unbounded 
egotism, which he seeks to disguise from himself 
by throwing over it the pretence of public virtue. 
Borne upon the flood of popularity, he instigates 
insurrection, approves deeds of violence, stimulates 
the passions of a race of warm blood by frantic 
declamation and excited rhetoric, and denounces 
every man who comes across his path or opposes 
his views; and all this under the plea that his 
object is the establishment of a pure republic, — 
by which he really means the unrestrained autho- 
rity of Maximilien Eobespierre. Such, so far, is 
ttie story of his career : need we draw the moral ? 
"He has now," says Mr. Lewes,* "nearly at- 
tained the culminating point of power. He is 
almost a dictator. Now commences the fearful 

♦ G. H. Lewes, " Life of Bobespierre," pp. 307, 308. 
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task of realizing ideas — of passing from the easy 
office of criticism to the perilous office of action. 
He who so fiercely upbraided the acts of others, 
has now to act himself; he who was pitiless to- 
wards those who fell short of his ideal, taking no 
heed of obstacles, giving no credit for intentions, 
is now to be himself the butt of that opposition 
which he has hitherto directed against others. 
Patriotism, vague declamations about love of one's 
country and republican virtue, will avail him no 
longer ; powerful in opposition, these phrases are 
powerless in office. His business is to act, not to 
declaim. He has to govern a nation — and what 
a nation ! Phrases will not govern it. It can 
only be governed by institutions, and these must 
be based upon ideas. What social ideas has 
Robespierre ? None. He has nothing but as- 
pirations. He desires a republic ; but he has not 
thought out even the most elementary plans of 
institutions necessary for a republic. Pace to face 
with the great problem of social misery — face to 
face with the terrible problem of government for 
an anarchical nation — he is powerless to solve it ; 
powerless to shape that chaos into order." 

Eobespierre was a man of dreams, but all his 
dreams centred in Maximilien Eobespierre. He 
could conceive of no virtue, no patriotism, no 
elevated sentiment which was not identical with his 
own. That he wished well to his countrymen, and 
to humanity generally, may be conceded, but then 
it was conditional on their acceptance of his idea 
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of their welfare. They were not to think for them- 
selves, but after his pattern. Like all theorists he 
was arbitrary, and when it became necessary to en- 
force his theories, he set aside his scruples against 
the punishment of death, and called the guillotine 
into active requisition. I do not know whether the 
extraordinary resemblance between Eobespierre 
and Louis Napoleon has ever been noticed, but the 
fact of such a resemblance is beyond doubt. Both 
were men of theories, men with crude aspirations 
and undefined sympathies ; both were men whom 
the irresistible impulse of an uncontrolled ambition 
urged forward to the acquisition of supreme power ; 
both were men whose failure began from the 
moment that they attained success. Both, too, were 
naturally humane and even averse to bloodshed ; 
yet both, in the need imposed upon them by their 
indulgence in a colossal egotism, sacrificed hun- 
dreds of lives. Both were men who could criticize 
and theorize rather than construct ; Eobespierre's 
republic was even less stable than Louis Napoleon's 
empire. Both were phrasemongers, and it is 
evident that they were often deceived by their own 
phrases ; that their resonant rhetoric often, to 
them as to others, atoned for the absence of genuine 
ideas. And both, let me add, erred in this : that 
they undertook work for which they were mentally 
and morally unfitted ; a work which, in each case, 
was too vast for the power of the worker. The 
republicanism of Eobespierre and the imperialism 
of Napoleon was in each case immeasurably below 
the standard to which its creator had aspired. 
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We have said that the Eeign of Terror dates 
from Eobespierre's election to the Committee of 
Public Safety. The measures by which his tyramiy 
was finally established were few in number. On 
the 23rd of August, he contrived to pass the decree 
of the Levee en ma8se, which not only protected the 
frontiers from external enemies, but removed from 
the interior all possible opponents of the proposed 
domestic despotism. Next came a forced loan, so 
regulated that it plundered and intimidated the 
affluent classes. This was followed, on the 17th 
of September, by the celebrated Loi des Suspects, 
which enacted a series of definitions of those who 
might — even on the mere denunciation of an indi- 
vidual — be arrested as suspected persons; defini- 
tions which included, in one or other of their 
categories, nearly every male and female inhabitant 
of France. By these three laws the Government 
got into its hands the entire, control of the property 
and persons of the whole French population ; but 
lest they should afford a chance or opportunity of 
evasion, a fourth decree, dated the 10th of October, 
declared the Government revolutionary, or, in other 
words, endowed it with absolute and despotic 
authority for any object which it might please to 
consider "revolutionary." 

It has been pretended by some writers that 
Eobespierre was not the founder of the system of 
la Terreur, that he was disposed for a time to 
moderate its action, and that he finally fell in a 
bold effort to arrest or overthrow it. The motives 
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of any man, and especially of a man so reticent 
and self-concentrated as Robespierre — the "secrets 
of men's souls " — are always difficult to decipher ; 
but assured as we are that his disposition was not 
naturally cruel, and that his clear and logical 
mind could not fail to recognize as inevitable a 
reaction against' so odious a system, we think it 
highly probable that he entertained some such 
philanthropic intention ; that he designed, when 
he had secured his power, to establish a republic 
of peace and humanity and concord : but, on the 
other hand, the stem evidence of facts, taken in 
their chronological order, shows us that the des- 
potism of Eobespierre and the Eeign of Terror were 
synchronous. They began together, and together 
they ended. The few tyrannical measures which 
we have just particularized were proposed and 
adopted after Eobespierre's election on the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. History proves that the 
dread intensity of the Terror increased in propor- 
tion as his personal authority increased. It seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that it was he 
who let loose the river of blood, which broadened 
and deepened as it flowed onward with continuous 
wave throughout the whole period of his supremacy 
until it threatened to engulf all that was good and 
pure and noble in unhappy France. 

We have spoken of the legislative measures of 
the new power ; its executive measures were not 
less severe. It did not send its hired ruffians 
into the streets to massacre ; but it had its mock 
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trials, its inevitable verdicts, and its ever-ready 
guillotine. To silence and to intimidate was its 
secret of government. The first considerable victim 
offered up by the Eevolutionary Tribunal — its 
principal instrument— was General Custine, whose 
execution on the 17th of August was intended to 
terrify the generals. As an earnest of what was 
meditated against the Girondists, when the public 
appetite for blood should be sufficiently whetted, 
Gorsas, a Girondist deputy and journalist, was 
guillotined on the 7th of October. To strike terror 
into all ranks, and to defy the public sentiment of 
Europe, the Queen was selected as the next victim 
(the 16th). It is said, however, that Eobespierre, 
if he could, would have saved at least this one 
precious life. "Ee volutions are very cruel," he 
exclaimed; "neither sex nor age is anything before 
them ! Ideas are pitiless, but the people ought to 
have mercy. If my head were not necessary to 
the Eevolution, there are moments when I would 
offer that head to the people, in exchange for one 
of those which they demand of us." 

And yet, if the following narrative of ViUate be 
authentic, Eobespierre's scruple was due to his 
conviction of the impolicy, rather than of the 
inhumanity, of the Queen's execution. 

" The day after the judgment of Marie Antoi- 
nette," he says, * "Barrere ordered a dinner at the 
Eestaurant Veuua, to which he invited Eobespierre, 
Saint-Just, and myself. Saint-Just kept us wait- 

* Villate, *' Canses Secretes de la Bevolution de Thermidor," p. 179. 
VOL. II. I 
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ing; they sent me after him. I found him at the 
Committee, writing. On my mentioning the name 
of Eobespierre, he followed me. On the way he 
seemed surprised. ' Eobespierre dine with Barrere ! ' 
he said. * He is the only one whom Eobespierre has 
pardoned.' In a private apartment they ftsked me 
to describe to them the debates on the trial of ' the 
Austrian woman.' I did not forget that burst of 
outraged nature, when, on Hebert's accusing Marie 
Antoinette of obscenities with her son, eleven years 
old, she turned with dignity towards the people, 
and said: — *I appeal to all mothers present. I 
appeal to their consciousness to declare if there be 
one who does not shudder at such horrors.' * 

"Eobespierre, struck with this reply as by an 
electric shock, shattered his plate with his fork, 
exclaiming : — ' That idiot Hebert ! It is not enough 
that she is really a Messalina, but he must also 
make her an Agrippina, and secure her in her last 
moments this triumph of public interest.' Every 
one was at first stupefied. Saint- Just broke silence, 
saying: — * Les moeurs gagneront a cet acte de 
justice nationale,' and Barrere exclaimed that the 
guillotine had cut a great knot in European diplo- 
macy. This was, however, but a slight prelude 
to the great political conversation thp,t followed. 

♦ Villate*s version is not quite accurate. To Hubert's horrid 
question the Queen at first made no reply. A juryman then asked 
her why she did not answer the accusation. *^ I have not answered 
it," she exclaimed, " because there are accoeations to which nature 
refuses to reply. I appeal to all the mothers who are here 
present." — " Frocks de la Beine (Deux Amis)," zi. 251, et aej. 
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Eobespierre did not dissemble his fears respecting 
the great number of the enemies of the Revolution. 
Barrere comprehended under this class all the 
nobles, all the priests, and all les Iwmmes de palais, 
without excepting the physicians. Saint- Just then 
gave us the outlines of his discourse on the con- 
fiscation of the property of the suspects. Barrere, 
impatient to show his ardour for principles, ex- 
claimed : — * The vessel of the Revolution will arrive 
in port only on a sea reddened with waves of blood.' 
Saint- Just replied : — ' That is true ; a nation cannot 
regenerate itself except upon heaps of corpses.' 
Robespierre saw two dangers : the excessive effusion 
of blood, which would revolt humanity, and the 
insufficiency which would arise from that false 
sensibility towards a small number, and be preju- 
dicial to the happiness of all." 
Marie Antoinette was condemned and executed ; * 

* Carlyle, proceeding upon the report of the D&uat Amis de la 
LiherU (xi. 201), supplies a graphic account of this memorable 
scene : — " A few minutes after the Trial ended, the drums were 
beating to arms in all Sections ; at sunrise the armed force was on 
foot, cannons getting plsbced at the extremities of the Bridges, in 
the Squares, Crossings, all along from the Palais de Justice to the 
Place de la Revolution. By two o'clock, numerous patrols were 
circulating in the Streets j thirty thousand foot and horse drawn 
up under arms. At eleven, Marie Antoinette was brought out. 
She had on an undress of piqu4 hlcmc : she was led to the place of 
execution, in the same manner as an ordinary criminal ; bound, 
on a Cart ; accompanied by a Constitutional Priest in Lay dress, es- 
corted by numerous detachments of infantry and cavalry. These, 
and the double row of troops all along her road, she appeared to 
regard with indifference. On her countenance there was visible 
neither abashment nor pride. To the cries of Vive la R^jpuhUque 
•and Down with Tyrajiivy, which attended her all the way, the 
.seemed to pay no heed. She spoke little to her Confessor. Tho 
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and still, like the horse-leech's daughters, the 
insatiable Eevolution demanded more blood. Be- 
tween the 16th of October and the 30th, sixteen 
victims perished, — two, three,' and four at a time, 
— ^leading up, as it were, to, and preparing the 
Parisian populace for, the tragedy of the 31st, when 
twenty-one Girondist deputies were guillotined.* 
These men were so plainly innocent of the crimes 
alleged against them, and defended themselves with 
such frank eloquence and courage, that even the 
Revolutionary Tribunal hesitated to condemn them. 
The Jacobin cause had never been in so much 
danger; their acquittal meant its ruin. Eobes- 
pierre rose to the occasion. On the third day of 
the trial he appeared in the tribune of the Con- 
vention, lamenting the delay of justice, and he 
moved and carried a decree to the effect that 
" whenever any trial should have lasted three days, 
the Tribimal might declare itself satisfied of the 
guilt of prisoners — might stop the defence — close 
the discussions — and send the accused to execution.'*' 

tricolor Streamers on the housetops occnpied her attention, in 
the Streets da Bonle and Saint-Honore ; she also noticed the in- 
scriptions on the house-fronts. On reaching the Place de la 
Bevolution, her looks turned towards the Jardin National, whilom 
Tuileries; her face at that moment gave signs of lively emo- 
tion. She mounted the Scaffold with courage enough ; at a 
quarter past Twelve, her bead fell ; the Executioner showed it 
to the people, amid universal long-continued cries of Vive la 
R^puUique ! " — Carlyle, " History of the French Revolution," iii.. 
167, 168. 

* These were Duces, Fonfr^de, Boileau, Manivielle, Duprat, 
Antiboul, Duch&tel, Carra, Duperret, Gardien, Lacaze, Lestupt. 
Beauvaie, Gensonne, Lehardy, Lasource, Vig6e, Sillery, Valaz^,. 
the Abb6 Fauchet, Brissot, and Tergniaud. 
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This decree was immediately communicated to the 
Tribunal, which at once declared itself satisfied, and 
at midnight on the 80th of October passed sentence 
of death on all the prisoners.* Eobespierre had 
been asked to save them, but had replied: — "I 
cannot ; there are periods in revolutions when it 
is a crime to live, and men must know how to 
yield their heads if they are demanded. Mine also 
will, perhaps, be required," he added, and seized it 
in two hands as if it were a too heavy burden; 
"you shall then see if I dispute the summons." 

It was not, however, inability so much as un- 
willingness ; an unwillingness due to the fact that 
if he did not send the Girondists to the scaffold, 
they would send him thither. The Acte d' Accusa- 
tion, or indictment, was from his pen, assisted by 
that of Saint- Just, and reproduced in vehement lan- 
guage a formidable pamphlet by Camille Desmoulins, 
entitled the "Histoire de la Faction dela Gironde," 
which Lamartine styles "the history of calumny 
received as evidence by the executioner." The 
whole course of the proceedings was directed by 
Eobespierre, in concert with Danton ; and the 
responsibility is one of which his memory cannot 
be acquitted. 

The Eevolution, as Vergniaud had said, was 
devouring, like Saturn, its own children. They 
who had made it found it a spear which pierced 
their hands and hearts as they leaned upon it. 

* Ytklaze anticipated the scaffold ; he stabbed himself in open 
<;onrt. The others suffered on the following morning. 
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The execution of the Girondists had all the effect 
that doubtlessly Eobespierre anticipated. It para- 
lyzed the Convention, of which they had been the 
most illustrious members, and thenceforward, be- 
numbed by a mortal fear, it became a silent and 
servile accomplice in the sanguinary procedure of 
the two Committees and the Eevolutionary Tri- 
bunal. It has been forcibly said that, except 
Eobespierre's own, there was not a head which did 
not tremble at the fall of Vergniaud's. 

And Eobespierre himself was not at ease. The 
appetite for blood seems to grow by what it feeds- 
on, and the Terror assumed an aspect which paled 
the cheek of its inventor. His anxieties and tor- 
tures were incessant; from their very nature he 
could not be relieved from them. To adopt a 
hackneyed saying — either of Fouche or Talleyrand 
— he had committed not only a crime, but — what 
was worse, politically — a blunder, in attacking the 
persons of the National representatives. Who, 
thenceforward, could be safe? What position 
could claim immunity from attack ? The pinnacle 
to which he had climbed was so slippery with 
blood, that the slightest movement menaced him 
with an inevitable fall ; and " assassination *' and 
the " approaching sacrifice of his life " began to 
assume a prominent place in his harangues, and to 
occupy his thoughts by day and dreams by night* 
Thenceforward he lived in an atmosphere of fear ; 
his profound egotism was made the instrument of 
his punishment. 
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Alarmed at the licence of the Eevolution which 
his own genius and courage had done so much to 
accomplish, even Danton himself viewed the pro- 
spect with anxiety. His audacious intellect yielded 
before the ruthless purpose of Robespierre ; and he 
resolved upon escaping from the rush and roar of 
that river of blood which overwhelmed all the old 
landmarks of social order. Obtaining leave of 
absence from the sittings of the Convention, he 
retired to his country house, and in the companion- 
ship of the wife whom he tenderly loved, endea- 
voured to forget his apprehensions and to stifle his 
regrets. Meanwhile, as an able writer puts it, 
Robespierre's pack of bloodhounds grew daily more 
ravenous for prey, and he saw himself in danger of 
being devoured by his own dogs. He strove to 
appease them by accumulated carcases, and not a 
day passed but the guillotine was fed with victims, 
till the roll of the death-cart through the streets of 
Paris grew so familiar a soimd that men ceased to 
start and turn pale as it passed by. Nothing was 
safe from the new Terror ; neither wit, nor wis- 
dom, nor beauty; neither virtue, nor dignity, nor 
patriotism.; nor was obscurity a protection or 
poverty a defence. Scores perished daily ; and the 
Parisian populace were rendered so callous by the 
continued spectacle of public executions, that they 
invented a language of ribald jest and humour in 
celebration of the guillotine. It was the " national 
window " through which those who looked once had 
no curiosity to look again ; the " national oven " in 
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which Samson, the executioner, " baked his daily 
batch *' ! Strange irony of fate that a man who, 
by nature, was neither cruel nor vindictive, who 
shrank from the sight and smell of blood, should 
find himself steeped and saturated in it ! Did ever 
individual selfishness — did ever the egotism of am- 
bition — meet with swifter or surer retribution ? 

Out of the dregs of the Eevolution now sprang a 
new and horrible faction, the ultra-Eevolutionists, 
composed of men who spumed the restraints of 
morality and the scruples of humanity. Foremost 
among these frantically ferocious spirits wereHebert, 
the editor of an infamous journal. La Pere Duchesne, 
notorious for its blasphemy and indecency ; Vincent, 
a clerk in the war ofiBce; Momoro, a printer; 
Grammont, a player; Anacharsis Clootz, a mad 
Prussian ; and Chaumette, the procureur-general of 
the commune of Paris. Between this faction — ^the 
most shameless and vile which ever attempted to 
make sport of the interests and fortimes of a great 
nation — between this faction and Robespierre the 
gulf was wide and deep. The first open contention, 
however, arose not on a political, but a religious 
issue. Eobespierre, if he had no religious convic- 
tions, had at least religious instincts ; he cherished 
the finest moral ideas, and held to a belief that 
religion was one of the safeguards of social order. 
His disgust, therefore was extreme when the 
H6bertists proposed to make a declaration of 
national atheism. A priest, named Gobel, whose 
brain was fevered by the frenzy of the Revolution, 
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had been elected Archbishop of Paris. Hebert and 
his colleagties persuaded him to go in procession, 
wearing his full pontificals, to the bar of the Con- 
vention, where he delivered up the insignia and 
renounced the obUgation of the sacerdotal character ; 
while his followers made a pubUc profession of 
atheism, and called for the extermination of all 
superstitions — except their own. The shameless 
act found imitators in several bishops and priests, 
members of the Convention, and Christianity was 
fiwept aside in favour of a chimera called Beason. 
Chaumette, as the chief legal magistrate of Paris, 
procured a decree of the municipality authorizing 
the celebration in the desecrated Christian churches 
of the new worship ; the cathedral of Notre Dame 
was recognized as the Temple of Beason ; and this 
mock religion was inaugurated on the 10th of 
November by a " Feast of Beason,'* when the god- 
dess, represented by Momoro's wife, half-clad, was 
enthroned on the high altar, and received and re- 
turned the devotion of her votaries by a kiss.* But 

• " The inangaration of this religion took place in the Conven- 
tion on the 9th of November. Chaumette, with some members of 
the Commnne, and escorted by a vast crowd, entered to sounds of 
music and the chorus of patriotic hymns. He led by the hand 
one of the most beautiful courtesans of Paris. A long blue veil 
half covered her form. A group of prostitutes, her companions, 
followed. Some of the seditious escorted them. This corrupt 
band entered the hall conf asedly, and seated themselves on the 
deputies' benches. Lequinis presided. Chaumette, advancing 
towards him, raised the veil which covered the courtesan, and 
exhibited her beauty to the multitude. ** Mortals ! recognize no 
other divinity than Season, of which I present to you the loveliest 
and purest image." At these words Chaumette bowed, and made 
a gesture of adoration. The President, the Convention, and the 
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for the blood that it shed, but for the hearts that it 
broke, surely the French Eevolution was one of the 
grotesquest farces ever played under high heaven ! 

Ashamed and indignant, Eobespierre declared 
that Ghaumette deserved death for the part he had 
taken in the disgusting ceremony. He perceived 
in it a mortal blow at the principles of morality 
and the bonds of human society ; he resented it, 
moreover, as conflicting with his ideal of a regene- 
rated republic. On the 21st he attacked Heberfc 
in the Jacobin Club, and his anger and contempt 
kindled his speech into an unusually fervid elo- 
quence. **We have heard," he said, '*of priests 
being denounced for having said Mass ; they will 
say it only the more for being persecuted ; and he 
who would prevent them is a greater fanatic than 
he who says the Mass. There are men who would 
go further ; who, under the pretence of destroying 

people pretended to imitate this worship. A fUe in honour of 
Beason was decreed in the cathedral of Paris. Songs and dances 
welcomed this decree. Some members of the convention — ^Armon- 
ville, Drouet, and Lecarpentier — ^joined in these dances. The 
majority of the Assembly, however, appeared cold and disdainful. 
Satisfied with having voted these saturnalia, they abandoned 
them to the people, and blushed at participating in i^em. Bobes< 
pierre, seated beside Saint-Jnst, simulated inattention and indififer* 
ence. His severe countenance never relaxed ; glancing at the 
disorder in the Chamber, he took notes, and then conversed with 
his neighbour. The degradation of the Bevolution appeared to 
him the greatest of crimes. At the moment when the popular 
org^e was most applauded, he rose with ill.suppressed indignation, 
and retired with Saint-Just. He would not by his presence sanction 
these profanations. Bobespierre's departure disconcerted Ghau- 
mette. The President raised the sitting, and restored the temple 
of the laws to decency.*' — Lamartine, " History of the Giron* 
diBts," iii. 802, 803. 
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snperstition, would establish atheism itself. Every 
philosopher, every individual, is at Uberty to adopt 
whatever opinion he pleases, but the legislator 
would be deserving of the severest censure who 
adopted such a system. The Convention abhors 
these attempts : it is no inventor of metaphysical 
theories ; it is a popular body, whose maxim is to 
secure respect for not only the rights but the 
character of the French people. Not in vain has 
it proclaimed the rights of man in the presence of 
the Supreme Being. 

'* They will say, perhaps, that I am prejudiced, 
that I am a man of narrow mind, that I am a 
fanatic. I have already said that I do not here 
speak as an individual, nor as a systematic philo- 
sopher, but a representative of the people. Atheism 
is aristocratic. The idea of a Supreme Being, who 
watches over oppressed innocence, and punishes 
triumphant crime, is altogether popular. The 
people, the unfortunate, will always applaud me ; 
I shall find detractors only among the rich and the 
guilty. From my youth upwards I have been but 
an indifferent Catholic, but I have never been a 
cold friend, or a faithless defender of humanity. I 
«,m more strongly attached to moral than even to 
political truth. If the Divinity did not exist, a wise 
legislator would feel it necessary to invent him ! I 
speak here in a tribune where the audacious Gaudet 
dared to accuse me of having pronounced the word 
'Providence,* as if to do so were a crime! And 
wheji? When, my heart ulcerated with all the 
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crimes of which we were the witnesses and Tictuns 
— whoH; shedding bitter, powerless tears oyer the 
misery of the people, eternally betrayed, eternally 
opproBSod, I endeavoured to raise myself above the 
throng of shameless conspirators aronnd me, and 
invoked against them the thnnder of Heaven in 
default of the vengeance of the people! And if 
tyranny should ever reappear among ns, where is 
the strong and virtuous soul that would not appeal 
in Hoorot to that Eternal Justice which seems to have 
written its law in every heart? It occurs to me 
that the last martyr of liberty would breathe out his 
soul with a tenderer sentiment, relying on an idea 
HO full of consolation. This sentiment is the senti- 
mont of Europe, of the universe; it is that of the 
French people I The people are attached neither 
to priests nor to superstitions ; they are attached 
only to the idea of an incomprehensible Power, the 
terror of crime, the support of virtue, to whom it 
is ploascul to render the homages due to it, — the 
homagos that are so many anathemas against 
hijuHtioo and triumphant vice ! '* 

This speech pricked the bubble of the Goddess 
of lleason cultm, but it also increased the animosity 
which the Ilebertists felt towards the orator. 
They came into open collision shortly afterwards, 
when on Danton's reappearance' in the Convention, 
he was impeached by Hebert. Alarmed by the 
anarchist's audacity, Bobespierre defended his 
rival with great courage and ability. It may very 
well be that he felt towards him some feelings of 
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generosity, and would have acted with him if a 
thorough understanding could have been established 
between them. At all events, his defence of Danton 
was a successful movement politically, inasmuch 
as it confirmed his own ascendency. The man 
who accepts protection declares by that very 
circumstance his inferiority to his protector. 

And, on the whole, Eobespierre was Danton's 
superior. His very egotism gave him a strength 
which his rival did not possess. His earnestness 
and his fixity of purpose necessarily prevailed over 
the indifference of a man who lived only for the 
time, and was animated by no one powerful or 
permanent motive. With all Danton's rough in- 
tellectual power, he was a child in the presence of 
Eobespierre's patient thought, indefatigable in- 
dustry, and concentrated will. "In times of con- 
vulsion," says Lord Lytton,* "two qualities are 
necessary — forethought to design, courage to act. 
Only one man in modem revolutions ever, perhaps^ 
united these in the perfection necessary to complete 
personal success, and that man was Cromwell. In 
the French Eevolution Danton had some of the 
last, Eobespierre incalculably more of the first. 
Historians compare Danton to a lion, and in all 
his qualities, noble or savage, he had much of the 
brute — soul seemed in him extinct. Eobespierre, 
with all his atrocities, stiU had the calculation, 
reason, and belief of a Man. And the Man beat 
the Lion." 

♦ Lord Lytton, "Qnarterly Essays," 38, 39. 
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To this it may be added that, in all critical con- 
junctures and great opportunities, the selfish man 
has a potent advantage over his fellows. He knows 
exactly what he wants ; he sees exactly the road he 
wishes to follow. He is fettered by no sympathies, 
held back by no generous considerations. And all 
his resources he is free to employ in the accomplish- 
ment of whatever may be his special object, while 
those of his competitors are unprofitably diverted 
into numerous channels. 

Smarting under their defeat, the party of anarchy 
adopted the system invented by Eobespierre of 
raising the "sections" of Paris and their mobs 
against the Convention, on the plea that they 
sought to arouse public justice against the counter- 
revolutionists. They belonged to Danton's old club 
of the Cordeliers, and professed to uphold and 
defend the principles from which they accused 
Danton of having apostatized. In opposition to 
these new Cordeliers and their anarchical doctrines, 
which threatened to crush the entire frame of 
society, Camille Desmoulins established a journal, 
called Le Vieux Cordelier. Desmoulins had been 
one of the earliest leaders of the Revolution, and 
in the first fierce days of popular revenge, when 
the lamp-post was the rough and ready instrument 
of murder, had assumed the title of "Attorney- 
General of the Lamp-post;" but he too, like 
Danton, had grown alarmed at the imbridled fury 
of the monster he had helped to let loose. In the 
Old Cordelier he was bold and generous enough 
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to oppose the prevailing current, and speak of 
"clemency" and "concord"; and this new and 
glorious gospel he preached mth a fervour and an 
eloquence, a wit and a wisdom, which merited the 
applause they received. 

Hebert's friends, observing that Robespierre re- 
garded the Old Cordelier with approval, became 
xmeasy, and endeavoured to propitiate the all- 
powerful dictator. Hebert had a charming wife, 
who was an intimate friend of the Duplays ; Bobes- 
pierre felt for her a respect and an esteem which 
he did not vouchsafe to her husband, and she 
would fain have used her influence to reconcile 
them. At a dinner given by the Duplays, she 
sought to dispel the suspicions which Eobespierre 
cherished against the CordeKers. In the evening, 
throwing oflf to some extent his usual reserve, he 
hinted that perhaps the Republic might be saved 
by a concentration of power in the hands of a 
triumvirate, composed of Danton, Hebert, and 
himself. Hebert repUed that he was unfitted to 
play any other part than that of the Aristophanes 
of the people ; a statement which Robespierre 
received with evident disgust. On their return 
home, Hebert's wife said to him : — " Hebert, such 
an insinuation, received and repulsed, is a mortal 
danger for you." "Reassure yourself," was the 
reply; " I fear Robespierre no more than Danton. 
Let them come, if they dare, to se*ek me in the 
middle of my Commune." 

Convinced that Hebert could not be trusted, and 
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resolved on crushing the Anarchists, who opposed 
themselves to the realization of his ideas, Bobes- 
pierre ordered the arrest of the Hebertists on the 
night of the 13th of March. Their trial began 
on the 20th, and being protracted over three days, 
the jury, under the decree made against the Giron- 
dists, declared themselves satisfied; and on the 
24th, Hebert and his followers, to the number of 
nineteen, perished within one hour on the same 
scaffold. All France rejoiced at this act of justice 
and retribution, which seemed to herald the ap- 
proach of a new era. Weary of bloodshed, the 
people were willing to believe that Eobespierre, 
Danton, and Desmoulins had united to initiate a 
rule of moderation and mercy, and with grateful 
hearts prepared to welcome their efforts. At this 
moment it would appear that Robespierre had it 
in his power to put an end to the sanguinary 
horrors of the Revolution. 

" Why he did not do so," says an able writer,* 
" it seems very difficult, on any of the principles 
of human action, to understand ; but entirely in- 
explicable on the supposition, more or less confi- 
dently adopted by most historians and biographers, 
that Robespierre, towards the end of his life, was 
inclined, or even anxious, to adopt a moderate 
policy. Here was a most remarkable crisis; he 
had avenged at once religion, morality, and social 
order by the punishment of Hebert ; he had lately 
increased his fame and popularity by his generous 

• Qy,arterly BevieWf liv. 660, 661. 
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defence of Danion ; Gamille Desmoulins had, still 
more recently, advpcated clemency with, as was 
supposed, his concurrence ; his reunion with these 
old friends appeared now complete, and cemented 
by the strongest interests and on the best of all 
grounds ; yet, in an interval of ten days, the whole 
scene was changed in the most unexpected and 
terrible manner. He had overthrown and sent to 
the scaffold — ^with Danton's, at least, tacit consent 
— their common enemies on the 24th of March, 
and on the 4th of April, Danton and Desmoulins, 
his old friends and allies, were — ^will posterity 
believe it ? — arrested, and sent on the 5th to the 
scaffold, stiQ wet with the blood of their antagonists 
and victims ! " Why was this ? Eobespierre, in 
the days preceding Danton's downfall, was often 
heard to exclaim : — " Oh, if Danton were but 
honest ! If he were but a true Bepublican ! '' and 
"What would I not give for the lantern of Diogenes, 
to read the heart of Danton, and learn if he be the 
friend or the enemy of the Eepublic ! " But there 
could be little sincerity in these dramatic asides. 
Bobespierre must have known that Danton had 
never betrayed any of his associates, and that any 
compact into which he entered he might be trusted 
to fulfil with integrity. Moreover, his doubts of 
Danton's honesty could hardly have sprung into 
existence in ten days, and if he had entertained 
them at an earlier period, why had he volunteered 
his defence ? The only feasible explanation seems 
to be that Bobespierre was afraid of Danton's 

VOL. n. K 
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genius and desperation ; that he determined upon 
his ruin ; and that^ in order to compass it^ he first 
weakened his prestige by showing him in need of 
another's protection^ and afterwards tested the 
extent of his own power by assailing and crushing 
the Hebertists. 

Bobespierre was now at the height of his prestige ; 
supreme in the club, the Commune, the Conven- 
tion. But he was also more dreaded, more hated, 
than ever, and his enemies increased in audacity 
as they felt that their only chance of safety lay in 
his ruin. At first, as I have hinted, he might pro- 
bably have given peace to France and confirmed his 
own power, if he had arrested the daily saturnalia 
of the guillotine ; if he had proclaimed the termi- 
nation of the Reign of Terror, and the dawn of a new 
era of prosperity and order. But a fatal necessity 
impelled him to the perpetration of new horrors ; 
if he could not hope for love, he would at least be 
feared. At this time he was a spectacle of *' ab- 
sorbing and awful interest." His constitution, 
always feeble, sank rapidly under the incessant 
demands of his vigilance and his terror. ^'De- 
voured by the acrid humours of his system, he 
suffered miserably ; his face grew livid with pallor, 
his eyes streaked with blood. Hour after hour 
anonymous letters threatened him with the hand 
of the assassin; conspiracies gathered rapidly 
round him." He proposed to meet the threaten- 
ing nature of the crisis by increased severity. If 
ten executions did not awe the multitude into 
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silence, he would try forty, fifty, nay, a hundred. 
Blood should flow in torrents; the thud of the 
guillotine-knife should resound over all France. 
So it came to pass that Bobespierre, when his un- 
controlled and indisputable authority might have 
checked the thirst for blood, hungered like an Aztec 
god after human sacrifices. The executions, which 
previously had seldom exceeded eight or ten per 
diem, and in one case only, that of the Hebertists, 
had reached nineteen, now became frequently thirty, 
forty, fifty, and %ixty I A trustworthy writer * has 
examined the "Liste Generale des Condamnes," 
as originally published from the procis verhaux of 
the Bevolutionary Tribunal, and has formulated 
the following results, which prove that the execu- 
tions increased with the personal influence of 
Bobespierre, and became enormous in proportion 
as he successively extinguished his rivals : — 

Numbers coNDEioncD by the Betolutionaet Tribunal of Paris 
IN each Month, proh its First Institution (August 17th, 
1792) to the EalIi of Bobespierre (July 27th, 1794). 

1792 August 3 yictims. 

„ September ... ... 4 „ 

„ October ••« ... 1 „ 

[Tribunal remodelled in March, 1798.] 

1793 April 9 „ 

„ JZUvjr ... *•. ... V „ 

„ V UuO ... .«• •«. X4 „ 

,f July ..• ..« ... L.O „ 

[Bobespiene elected into the ConUtd de Sdkit Public.'] 
* Quarterly Review, Mr, 563. 
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1793 


August 


6 yictims 


)) 


September ... 


... 15 


)) 


a 


October 


... 60 


^including Brissot and 
'*1 the Girondists. 


a 


November 


... 53 


i> 


)) 


December 


... 73 


» 


1794 


January 


... 83 


a 


»i 


February- 


... 75 


»i 


a 


March 


... 123 


( including the 
"I mbertists. 


a 


April 


... 263 


^including Danton, 
"I Desmonlins, etc. 


» 


May 


... 324 


» 


}) 


June ... 


... 672 


i> 


>> 


July 


... 835 


a 



Mr. Lewes seeks to invalidate the force of this 
terrible statement by the contention that Eobes- 
pierre ceased to attend the tribunal during the 
latter part of June, and that the greatest number 
of executions took place after his withdrawal. But 
his agents, Saint- Just and Couthon, remained mem- 
bers ; his influence was all-powerful ; and he must 
fairly be held responsible for the bloodshed which 
he did not prevent. France was sick of murder 
and massacre, and would have given a hearty 
support to the dictator if he had shown any desire 
to govern without the guillotine. 

The fact is, that of the vast authority put into 
his hands he knew not how to make use. He was 
a theorist, and theorists are incapable of action. 
It was easy to destroy ; but when it became neces- 
sary to rebuild, he found that something more was 
needed than the '* castles in the air " which had 
amused his imagination with their glitter. The 
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words in which he delighted, the words with which 
he rounded his periods, the words which he made 
do duty for ideas,— Hberty, equality, fraternity, 
virtue, devotedness, benevolence, — he was unable 
to transcribe into reahties. And then, beset by 
difficulties, he tried to swamp them in blood; 
aghast at the torrent, he turned again to his 
phrases and his dreams. He was sensible of 
his own failure. " I was not made to rule," he 
said ; "I was made to combat the enemies of the- 
people." He had rested upon self, and at the 
critical moment self failed him. In his distress 
of conscience — for his egotism had not wholly 
deadened his sense of right and wrong — ^he seems, 
to have hoped that the national ills might be re- 
dressed by a crusade against the atheistical prin- 
ciples of the Eevolution. How could a Republic 
prosper which had not for its basis a recognition 
of the Divine Idea ? 

Filled with a new enthusiasm, he mounted the 
tribune on the 7th of May, and delivered his 
famous oration on the connection between repub- 
lican principles and religious and moral ideas.* 

* " In proportion as he lost in vigour of action, he improved in 
eloquence of word. The common horror in which his character is 
held, makes ns nnjnst to his talents. And it requires all the 
charity of abstract criticism to praise the orator while sickening 
at the man. Bnt it would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
modem literature of the rostrum finer passages than some of his 
principal speeches contain. The address, delivered to the Con- 
vention, in vindication of the Deity, is full of beauties in language, 
and justice of thought. But it is natural that those who read 
should be so revolted at the want of harmony between the orator 
and the subject — at the character of the butcher arrogating that 
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" The idea of the Supreme Being," he said, " and 
of the immortality of the soul, is a continual appeal 
to justice : this idea, therefore, is social and repub- 
lican. I know of no legislator who ever attempted 
to nationalize atheism. I know that the wisest 
among them have mingled some fiction with truth, 
to strike the imaginations of the ignorant, or to 
attach them more firmly to their institutions. 
Lycurgus and Solon had recourse to the authority 
of oracles ; and Socrates himself, to accredit truth 
among his fellow-citizens, was obliged to i>er- 
suade them that he was inspired by a familiar 
demon. 

"'^Tom this you wiH not conclude that it is 
necessary to deceive men in order to instruct them, 
but only that you are fortunate in living in an age 
und in a country whose enlightenment leaves us no 
other task to fulfil than to recall men to nature 
and to truth. 

" Be very careful not to sever the sacred bond 
which unites men to the Author of their being. . . . 

" To recall men to the pure worship of the 
Supreme Being is to give a mortal blow to fana- 
ticism. All fiction disappears before truth, and 
every folly falls before reason. Without constraint, 
without persecution, every sect should amalgamate 

of the theologian, — ^the Nero assnining the Nnma, — ^that eren the 
finest passages shook the moral taste too much to win justice from 
the intellectual. Robespierre vindicating, in the midst of mas- 
sacre, the existence of a God of mercy, is like our own Bichard 
m. issuing his Proclamation against Vice after the murder of 
his nephews." — ^Lord Ljtton, " Quarterly Essays," p. 41. 
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itself with the universal religion of nature. Am- 
bitious priests, do not expect then that we shall 
re-establish your empire! Such an enterprise 
would be above our power. • • • The true priest 
of the Supreme Being is Nature ; His temple the 
universe; His religion virtue; His fetes the joy 
of a great people assembled under His eyes, to 
draw closer the sweet bonds of universal fraternity, 
and present to Him the homage of pure and sensi- 
tive hearts* 

"Let us leave the priests and return to the 
Divinity. Let us estabUsh morality upon an eter- 
nal and sacred foundation ; let us inspire in man 
that religious respect for man, that profound sen- 
timent of his duties, which is the sole guarantee 
of social happiness." 

He concluded thus : — 

" It is useless to bear to the end of the universe 
the renown of our arms, if every passion rends 
with impunity the bosom of our fatherland. Let 
us beware of the intoxication of success ! Let us 
be terrible in adversity, modest in triumph, and 
let us secure peace and happiness by wisdom and 
morality. That is the true aim of our labours; 
that our heroic and difficult task. We believe we 
shall achieve this aim by proposing the following 
decree : — 

"Art. 1st. The French people recognize the 
existence of the Supreme Being, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

" Art. 2nd. They acknowledge that the worship 
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worthy of the SxipresDe Being is one of the duties 
of man."** 

There vas liriLe in this Tagne Deism to satisfy 
the yeaznings of the hnman heart, but it fell upon 
Fiance Ute a le&eshing shower, and from all parts 
£owed in upon Vttti expressions of gratitude and 
praise. The majority of the Conrention, however, 
remained firm in their atheistic fanaticism, and 
showed htile disposition to support Bobespierre in 
the promiilg^ation of his religious opinions. 

He was not without his enemies. On the 22nd 
he was fallowed by a man named T^Tnir^l, who had 
formed the dedgn of assassinating him. It so 
happened that Lamiral lodged in the same house 
with Cdlot d'Herbois, who in reputation was 
second only to Bobespierre, and when he failed to 
find an opportunity of reaching the dictator, he 
contented hims;elf with discharging a pistol at his 
lieutenant. It flashed in the pan. He snapped 
a second; it hung fire. The ball passed close by 
the head of CoHot, who proceeded to grapple with 
the assassin. The pistol-report had by this time 
alarmed the house, and after a desperate stro^le, 
l»a™iral was seized and carried before Fouqnier- 
Tinxille. 

On the same day — or, according to some au- 
thorities, the following day— -a youog girl of 
seventeen, named Cecile Benaud, came to Duplay, 
and inquired for Bobespierre. Her youth and 

iflL^rS^^ !!L *^*^'^^^ miy ^ read in the Jfoniteur for 
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apparent innocence disarmed snspicion, and she 
was admitted into the ante-room. There, however, 
her pertinacity attracted attention, and she was 
ordered to withdraw. She declined. "A public 
man," she said, '' ought to be accessible to all who 
wished to see him." Bobespierre was attended 
always by a body-guard, called Tappedurs (or 
" Hit-hards "), armed with pikes, who accompanied 
him when he went abroad, or patrolled about his 
house when he was at home. Their suspicions 
being now excited, they examined the girl and her 
bundle, in which they found some clothes and two 
knives — or, as another account says, one knife. 
Carried before the tribunal, she was interrogated. 
"What was the object of your visit to Bobes- 
pierre?" "I wanted," she rephed, "to see what 
a tyrant was like." "Why had you provided 
yourself with clothes ? " " Because I expected to 
be sent to prison, and wanted a change of linen." 
" Explain the presence of the two knives. Did you 
intend to stab Bobespierre?" "No; I never 
wished to hurt any one in my life." " What made 
you wish to see Bobespierre ? " "To satisfy myself 
if he were hke the man I imagined him to be." 
"Why are you a Boyalist?" "Because I prefer 
one king to sixty tyrants." 

The truth would seem to be, that Cecile Benaud 
had some undefined intention of imitating Charlotte 
Corday. She met the same fate, but has not earned 
the same renown. 
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The 8th of June was the day fixed for the festival 
in honour of VEtre Supreme. Bobespierre, animated 
by his religious sympathies^ had looked forward to 
it with eagerness; for in planning the regenera- 
tion of the religious sentiment of the people^ he 
forgot for a while his egotism. His friends observed 
with surprise his unusual calmness of demeanour. 
As he wandered with them in the garden of 
Mosseaux, he seemed transported with joyful an- 
ticipations, and his talk and thoughts all turned 
to the 8th of June; the day when he hoped to 
draw a veil over the Terror ; the day which was to 
mark the return of an era of peace and clemency. 
Under his special directions the fete was organized 
by David the painter, and Cuvellier, a writer of 
pantomimes and spectacles; all its details were 
carefully studied with a view to impressiveness of 
effect. At length the day arrived. Villate tells us 
that, in the morning, he met Bobespierre, attired 
in the costume of a representative, holding in his 
hand a bouquet of flowers. For the first time his 
face was radiant with joy. He had not breakfasted ; 
and '^ with a heart full of the sentiment which this 
superb day inspired,'* Villate invited him to go home 
with him and breakfast. He accepted the invita- 
tion. His astonishment was great at the immense 
concourse of people gathered in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, hope and gaiety beaming on every face ; 
the women all in their brightest dresses. He 
scarcely ate anything. His eyes wandered con- 
stantly towards this magnificent spectacle, and he 
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seemed absorbed in the intoxication of enthusiasm. 
"Behold," he exclaimed, in sonorous but not very 
significant language, " the most interesting portion 
of humanity! The universe is here collected! 
Oh, Nature, how sublime and delicious is thy 
power ! Tyrants ought to turn pale at the idea 
of this fete!" He did not condescend to explain 
why. 

The Convention had nominated Bobespierre their 
president for the day, in order that he might play 
the principal part in a spectacle of bis own de- 
vising. The procession waited for him to take 
his place at the head, and he gave much offence 
to his colleagues by intentionally keeping them 
waiting. Dressed in a sky-blue coat, white waist- 
coat, yellow leather breeches, and a roimd hat 
garlanded with tricolour ribbons, and carrying in 
his hand an enormous posy of flowers and wheat- 
ears, he was the cynosure of all eyes. The day 
was lovely ; and a sky full of sunshine broadened, 
with an arch of cloudless azure, over decorated 
Paris, which had enriched its windows with garlands, 
and fluttered flags from every coign of vantage. 
Its thousands streamed into the area behind the 
Tuileries, where, seated on a raised tribune, in the 
centre of, but above, the deputies of the Conven- 
tion, Eobespierre faced a colossal group of figures, 
designed by David, which represented Atheism, 
Selfishness, Annihilation, Crime, and Vice. This 
group was sculptured in combustible materials, 
and intended to be offered up as a sacrifice to the 
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Eire Supreme. Amid the hush of the multitude 
Robespierre arose, and delivered a brief oration, 
complimentary to the Deity he had condescended 
to recognize. It concluded with a truly Robespier- 
rean apostrophe : — " Being of Beings ! We address 
to Thee no unjust prayers. Thou knowest the 
creatures sent forth from Thy hands : their wants 
do not escape Thine eyes, neither do their most 
secret thoughts. The hatred of hypocrisy and 
tyranny bums in our hearts with the love of justice 
and of Fatherland. Our blood flows for the cause 
of humanity ! This is our prayer — ^this is our sacri- 
fice — this the worship we offer unto Thee ! " 

The air then resounded with music, and thousands 
of voices joined in a hymn composed by Chenier, 
while women flung their flowers above their heads, 
and young men drew their swords, and old men 
pronounced their benedictions, with an enthusiasm 
truly French, and not a little theatrical ; in truth, 
the whole scene seemed to have been taken from 
an extravaganza, and had a curious air of unreality 
about it. It was an interlude in the bloody tragedy 
of the Revolution, when a people, half-mad with a 
long war of passions, gave themselves up for a few 
brief hours to the intoxication of an idea ! 

Descending from his throne -like elevation, 
Robespierre set fire to the symbolic group of 
figures, which quickly burned and crackled amid 
the shouts of the thousands. The members of the 
Convention then followed him, at an interval 
designed to measure his superiority over them, 
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towards the Champ de Mars; accompanying a 
train of rustic cars, ploughs drawn by teams of 
oxen, and other emblems of human industry and 
invention. A row of young girls, clothed in white, 
and attached to each other by ties of tricolour 
ribbon, formed their escort, and in this fashion all 
proceeded to the appointed rendezvous. There, 
on a central eminence, Robespierre took his seat, 
attended by his satellites, Couthon, Saint-Just, 
and Lebas ; while his fellow-deputies were scattered 
about at the sides, with sullen looks protesting 
against the humiliation thus inflicted upon them. 
To the roar of artillery, Robespierre proclaimed 
the new confession of faith on the part of the 
French people. But if the people were enthusiastic, 
the Convention were gloomy. The majestic position 
of Robespierre ; the applause which the multitude 
bestowed upon him as their special representative ; 
the inferiority which he had imposed upon his 
colleagues ; the conjunction of his name with that 
of the Supreme Being, as if it were to be consecrated 
before the nation by the soundness of the creed 
which he had restored ; above all, the tremendous 
ascendency of a man who based his popularity on 
the fundamental instinct of humanity, and arro- 
gated to himself the conscience of the nation, like 
a high priest, perhaps to seize on its will and 
liberty next day, like a CsBsar; — all these con- 
siderations swelled a dissatisfaction which found 
vent both in threatening looks and words. The 
dictator could not but overhear some of the re- 
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proaches levelled at him as he returned from the 
Champ de Mars to the Tuileries. ''It is bnt a 
step," said one, " from the Capitol to the Tarpeian 
rock ! " " There are Brutuses yet ! " said another. 
"Look at that man!" exclaimed a third; "he 
seeks to accustom the people to adore some one 
in order that, by-and-bye, they may learn to adore 
him ! " 

Thenceforth the Convention became his enemy ; 
and he found himself involved in contentions with 
those Committees which, from having been his 
slaves, now presumed, without venturing as yet 
upon open opposition, to act as his critics and 
censors. Still, had he frankly appealed to the 
people, had he at once assumed a dictatorship and 
proclaimed the end of the Terror, had he announced 
the abohtion of the guillotine, aU France, I believe, 
would have responded to the appeal, and invested 
him with the supreme power. But his intense self- 
ishness ruined him. He could govern only by 
silence and terror ; he could think of no other way of 
disarming his adversaries than by crushing them. 
He had exterminated the Girondists, the Hebertists, 
the Dantonists ; he would exterminate also the new 
party that was being formed against him -a party 
headed by Tallien, Barras, Bourdon de TOise, 
Thuriot, and others, — and then France should 
have peace. When he had swept out of his path 
every enemy he would announce that the Terror 
was no more. He was sick and weary of the Terror- 
ists, and he wished, and had resolved, to destroy 
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them. There can be no doubt that he was appalled 
at the incessant bloodshed, and yet he was resolved 
to poxir out more blood in order to arrest its flow ! 
He was like a man who makes towards the shore 
when a strong tide is pouring in, and sees as he 
advances the billows constantly advancing in his 
front: in such a case, energetic indeed must be 
the effort if the swimmer would gain the wished- 
for land ! Alas for Eobespierre ! the tide was too 
much for him; it engulfed him in its waves of 
blood, and he sank ! 

Perceiving that a new struggle was inevitable, 
he roused himself to conduct it with success. But 
the conditions were different from any with which 
he had before contended : his new opponents were 
W6tmed by the fate of Hebert and Danton, and 
against him were arrayed, not the members of a 
faction, but the great majority of his colleagues. 
He seems to have resolved to begin, therefore, by 
augmenting the powers of the only body on whom 
he could implicitly rely, the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, — ^the body to whom he intended to hand 
over his antagonists, — and accordingly, on the 9th 
of June, Couthon proposed a law, drawn up by 
Eobespierre himself, which armed that tribunal 
with the most extensive authority. For the sake of 
increased despatch, it was to be divided into four 
sections; the crimes which it was to try were 
multiplied in the expressive definition of "enmity 
to the people ; '* and the power of sending persons 
to trial was entrusted to the Convention, to the 
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I/^/wi^ <//riferred tJixm the PuLHc Aeenser, would 
^;^ii to have lM;>eu dearly purchased by the new 
|/rivik'^e« given to the CommitteeB, which had 
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tlii^ danger of raining 00 delicate a qnestion at such 
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VOL. n. L 
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£nt who was it that ordered this slaughter? 
Not the Committees, for they had no interest in it or 
motive for it, and were too much a&aid for their 
own heads to meddle on so bxtensive a scale with 
the heads of others. Can it have been Bobes- 
pierre ? Was it he who secretly stimulated Fou- 
quier-TinviUe to increased activity, with the view of 
discrediting the Committees from which he had re- 
tired? Did he mean one day to reproach CoUot 
d'Herbois, Billaud-Varennes, and Barrere, his "rival 
triumvirate," with the eleven hundred victims who 
perished subsequently to his secession, being nearly 
half the number of all who had fallen since the 
establishment of the fatal tribunal ? 

Every day the contest waxed fiercer. The Com- 
mittees, recognizing that it was for life and 
death, were wary and on their guard. They were 
bold enough, however, to assume the offensive, and 
their first blow was well aimed and well delivered. 
In an obscure quarter of Paris lived a crazy fanatic, 
one Catherine Theot, who, like our own Joanna 
Southcote, professed to be the mother of Grod. 
Claiming for herself the prophetic power, she de- 
clared that Bobespierre was another Saul, and 
proclaimed him the chosen of God. To her dis- 
ciples she spoke of him as the Saviour of Israel, 
the Begenerator of true religion, and the Founder 
of true and perfect harmony upon earth. It is 
probable that Bobespierre never heard of the fa- 
natic, but the Committee of General Security had 
sharper ears ; and it eagerly secured so favourable 
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fiatinn and fli^^Trace of this Y^Hsaii^s cnddoliir. A 
dspakj named Yadi^ was charged by the Com- 
mittee with the task of inresugmd^m ; and his 
lepoit, without the knowledge of Bobespiore, was 
read in the GmTentian amid iiwTtintniichaKlA 
laug^liter. A letter, pur p m t ii ig to be addressed to 
the '^ Ineotniptible ** by this cnzybeUame, was found 
in her bed on the day of her anest, and hailed him 
as the Son of the Supreme Being, the Word of the 
Eternal, the lleasiah of tiie Prophets, the Regene- 
rator of Hmnanity. The letter was a forgery, bat 
it answered its purpose ; Bobespiene was laughed 
at ; and ridicule, in France, is the weapon against 
which no truth can find proof armour, and no 
power is inTulnerable. 

The grim tragedy of the Bevolution at last swept 
on to its closing scenes, — those of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth Thermidor, that is, in the English 
calendar, the 26th, 27th, and 28th of July. Men, 
when their heads are at stake, play a desperate 
game ; and Barrere, TaUien, and their fellow-plot- 
ters, felt that '' the destruction of the tyrant ** was 
the only chance of safety for themselyes. Had 
Eobespierre possessed the decision of a CromwoU 
or the nerve of a Danton, they would probably have 
been baffled ; but that stupendous egotism, of which 
I have already spoken, could not supply these 
manlier virtues, while it impelled him to his fall 
by nourishing a blind conviction in the supremacy 
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of his influence. While his friends urged him to 
strike, aad strike hard and quick, he was busy in 
the preparation of a discourse which, by the cogency 
of its arguments, the force of its eloquence, and 
the loftiness of its ideas, should overwhelm his 
enemies. This discourse was certainly a great 
effort, but it was also a great blunder, because, in 
his circumstances, it was a time to act and not to 
speak. But he seems to have thought that his 
presence in the tribune would resolve any diffi- 
culty ; that the magic of his voice would humble 
every antagonist. 

The Thermidorians (as they have been called) 
hesitated at the last moment before Bobespierre's 
resources and his vast popularity, before their own 
fears and weakness, and resolved on an at- 
tempt to negotiate, prior to joining battle. An 
interview was arranged between Bobespierre and 
the principal members of the two Committees. 
They met; with reserved countenances, mouths 
closed, eyes shut. Gouthon^ Saint- Just, David, and 
Lebas accompanied the " Incorruptible." After a 
pause of doubt and mistrust, Lacoste spoke on be- 
half of the Committees. ** You form a triumvirate," 
he said to Bobespierre, Couthon, and Saint- Just. 

"A triumvirate," answered Couthon, "is not 
formed by three ideas : triumvirs usurp power, 
while we leave it all to yon." 

"It is exactly that of which we accuse you," 
said CoUot ; "to withdraw from the post of govern- 
ment^ at such a time^ such a force of yours, is to 
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betray and deliver liberty to its enemies." And, 
turning towards Eobespierre, with a suppKant ges- 
ture, he added : — " I conjure you, in the name of 
the country and of your own glory, to submit to be 
conquered by our frankness and self-abnegation. 
You are the first citizen of the Eepublic ; we are in 
the second rank. We all respect your purity, your 
eloquence, your genius ; — return to us, let us under- 
stand each other, let us sacrifice the intriguers 
who divide us, and let us save liberty by our 
union." 

Eobespierre seemed moved by these protestations. 
He complained of the secret accusations of his pre- 
tended dictatorship sedulously spread abroad; he 
affected a disinterested contempt for power, which 
was true so far as regarded its externals ; he pro- 
posed to renounce even the direction of the police, 
over which he was reproached with domineering ; 
and he spoke vaguely of conspirators, whom it was 
necessary to crush in the Convention. 

Saint-Just and Carnot indulged in mutual ex- 
planations ; Barrere was caressing and conciliatory ; 
Billaud alone was silent. 

" There are men," said Saint-Just, disturbed by 
this silence, " whom, on account of their sombre 
physiognomy and the pallor of their features, 
Lycurgus would have banished from Lacedssmon." 

" There are men," replied Billaud, " who conceal 
their ambition under their youth, and play Alci- 
biades to become Pisistratus." 

Offended at what he considered an allusion 
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to himseK as Pisistratus, Eobespierre would have 
withdrawn; but Billaud relaxed his frowning 
countenance, and extending his hand to Bobes- 
pierre, said : — 

^^I reproach thee with nothing but perpetual 
suspicion, and lay aside willingly any suspicion I 
may have entertained towards thee. What have 
we to forgive each other? Have we not always 
thought alike upon all the great questions which 
have agitated the Republic ? " 

" That is true ; but you sacrifice indiscriminately 
the innocent and the guUty, — aristocrats and 
patriots ! " 

" Why are you not with us to select them ? " 

Some further conversation ensued, and eventually 
an apparent reconciliation was estabUshed. It 
was agreed that Saint- Just should draw up a report 
upon the state of pubUc ajffairs, calculated to ex- 
tinguish all signs of dissension, and to demonstrate 
to the Bepublic that the most perfect harmony 
existed among them. 

Such a demonstration was useless : there was no 
harmony ; the reconciliation did not, and could not 
last. Each mistrusted the other ; each knew that 
the armed truce must end in open warfare. The 
Jacobins proposed to attack the Convention in force ; 
but Bobespierre was irresolute and undecided; 
willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; shrink- 
ing from action, and relying upon the charm of his 
eloquence. Surrounded by an atmosphere of self, 
he brooded over his unformed ideas ; isolating him- 
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self more and more ; admittiiig only a few firiends 
to his company. He went not again to the Com* 
mittees or the Gonyention, and seldom to the 
Jacohins. Disturbed by the present, and unwilling 
to kx^ forward to the fatnre, he surveyed the past 
with a gloomy eye, for its record was written in 
characters of blood. It was the blood that inter- 
posed between him and happiness ; the shadow of 
the guillotine that depressed his sonl. A terrible 
dictatorship or a scaffold were the only images on 
which his thonghts conld rest. He sought to escape 
from them during tiie early days of Thermidor by 
long excursions in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Usually carrying a book under his coat — ^Rousseau,. 
Baynal, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, or some senti- 
mental poet, such as Gesner or our own Young — ho 
wandered entire days under the leafy branches of 
Meudon, of St. Cloud, or of Verifley. He cherished 
the reveries and contemplations of a theosophist in 
the midst of the scenes of death and the proscrip- 
tions of a Marius. 

At last, with an effort, he overcame his irresolu- 
tion, and prepared to strike the death-blow. He went 
down to the Convention, and while his friends sat 
cheerful, and the conspirators silent, delivered Lis 
long-meditated attack. It was followed by a terrible 
pause ; for the Convention, not less uncertain than 
he himself had been, feared to adopt any positive 
attitude. Lecourbe, after a while, demanded that 
the speech should be printed, and the proposition 
was on the point of being carried, when Bourdon 
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de rOise, feeling that the die was east, boldly 
opposed the resolution, and moved that the speech 
should be entrusted to the examination of the two 
Committees. 

No explosion burst forth against an objection 
which, but a few hours before, would have been 
regarded as flat blasphemy. But the Convention 
still paused on the verge of rebellion, and carried 
the printing of the speech by a large vote. Eobes- 
pierre's enemies felt that, unless they could rescind 
it, their destruction was certain. One after another 
they rose and attacked him ; so strenuous were 
their efforts, so vigorous was their oratory, that 
he visibly quailed, and the Convention, gaining 
courage, recalled their vote by an immense majority. 
Humiliated, but not vanquished, Eobespierre felt 
that the Convention had slipped from his grasp. 
He quitted it, and, accompanied by his friends, 
repaired to the tribune of the Jacobins, where he 
was received as a martyr. He read to them the 
discourse repudiated by the Convention, amid 
furious cries, and shouts of rage, and gestures of 
admiration. "Brothers," he said, "the discourse 
you have heard is my last will and testament." 
" No, no," shouted his partisans ; " you shall live, 
or we will all die ! " " It is my last testament," 
he repeated, with prophetic solemnity ; — " my last 
testament. I have seen to-day that the league of 
villains is too strong for me to defy it. I yield 
without regret ! I leave to you my memory ; it 
will be dear to you, and you will defend it." 
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" Robespierre," cried the painter David, " I will 
drink the hemlock with thee ! " * 

That night all Paris was aroused. Both parties 
prepared for the supreme struggle on the morrow. 
Tallien, Freron, Collot, and the Committees, mus- 
tered their forces and counted their adherents. On 
the other side, the Jacobins armed rapidly; Coffin- 
hal secured the faubourgs; Henriot, the commune ; 
Payan, the members of the municipality. Batteries 
of cannon were planted on the bridges and in the 
Place du Carrousel ; everything was made ready to 
crush the Convention and the Committees. Next 
day, the 9th of Thermidor (July 27th), Eobespierre 
appeared in the Convention with a bold brow and a 
firm step. Was not the populace at his disposal ? 
Could he not command success ? Saint- Just began 
the attack, but with unexpected daring was cut 
short by TalUen and Billaud-Varennes, who has- 
tened to overwhelm Eobespierre with invectives. 
" Death to the tyrant ! " yelled the excited deputies. 
Pale and agitated, for he had lost his nerve, and 
his armour of egotism was rudely pierced by the 
assaults of men whom he had hitherto despised, 
Eobespierre entered the tribune ; but Tallien inter- 
posed. " Citizens, at the Jacobins last night, I 
trembled for the EepubHc. I said to myself, ' If the 
Convention dare not strike the tyrant, then I myself 
will dare ; ' and I armed myself with this dagger to 
pierce his heart." As he spoke, he drew forth a 

• " Deux Amis," xii. 355-365. The reader will not need to be 
reminded of the manner of the death of Socrates. 
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shining dagger and brandished it, while a tumult 
of acclaim rolled along the crowded benches. In 
vain Eobespierre strove to secure a hearing; he 
had lost his opportunity; and Tallien was as 
vigilant as determined. Quitting the steps of the 
tribune, he ascended among the deputies of the 
Mountain, and endeavoured to propitiate his old 
friends and supporters. " Away from these seats," 
they said contemptuously ; " the shade of Danton, 
the shade of Camille forbids you." As if stricken 
to the heart, "Is it Danton you avenge?" he 
faltered, and made his way towards the Girondists. 
" Among you upright men," he exclaimed, " I 
will seek for refuge ; " and he seated himself. 
"Wretch," they yelled, "that was the seat of 
Yergniaud ! " At this name he arose in terror and 
staggered away. 

Eallying his enei^es, he rushed [once more to 
the tribune. " President of assassins," he shrieked, 
" will you let me speak ? " President Thuriot rang 
his bell ; the deputies joined in the deafening chorus 
of " No, no, no ! " The desolator was desolate ; he 
who had shown no mercy, found none. He gesti- 
culated, shouted, yelled, cried, — ^in vain. The 
hootings and bowlings of the Convention overbore 
his cracked, despairing voice, until, at last, it 
wholly failed him. " The blood of Danton chokes 
you ! " was the terrible reproach hurled at the 
miserable, discomfited wretch. His accusation was 
almost unanimously decreed. " I demand to share 
my brother's fate," cried Augustin, the younger 
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Bobespierre, '' as I hare striven to share his vir- 
tues." He too was decreed ; and Conthon, and Saint- 
Jnst, and Lebas. The accused were immediately 
carried before the Committee of General Safety. 
Their examination was brief; and eventually Bobes- 
pierre — ^he who in the morning held in his hand 
the destinies of France — ^was committed to the 
Luxembourg prison. His brother was sent to St. 
Lazare ; Saint- Just to La Force ; and Couthon to 
La Bourbe. 

When the Commune heard of this sudden and 
startling revolution, they appointed a Committee of 
Twelve to organize an insurrection ; and Coffinhal 
and Henriot, with their gendarmes, broke into the 
several prisons, rescued the prisoners, and bore 
them in triumph to the Town HaU. The Conven- 
tion immediately assembled, and prepared for a 
final effort. Collot d'Herbois acted as President. 
" The hour is come," he said, ** to die at our post !*' 
" Oui, we swear it ! " one and all exclaimed ; and, 
with swift procedure, Eobespierre and his colleagues, 
Henriot, and the municipality were declared rebels, 
and put hors la loL Barras was appointed com- 
mandant of the armed forces which might be 
available ; Freron, Bourdon de TOise, Dalmas, and 
others, were nominated to act as his lieutenants ; 
while various representatives were appointed to 
visit ** the sections," explain to them the position 
of affiairs, and decide their sympathies, if possible, 
in favour of the Convention. For many of them 
had begun to feel an abhorrence of the Terror, 
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though restrained from exhibiting it by the dread 
which its remarkable leader had contrived to inspire. 
Meanwhile, there was a wonderful stir and unrest 
in the streets. Men asked one another the news ; 
and the relatives of the unhappy prisoners who 
crowded the dungeons of Paris, eagerly drank in 
every rumour that seemed to promise the oppressor's 
downfall. The prisoners themselves, collected at 
their barred windows, listened to the words of hope 
borne upon the breeze; derived consolation from 
the downcast visage of their keepers; and em- 
braced each other in frantic excitement when, from 
the signs made to them by their friends, they 
understood that the " master murderer " was in 
peril. 

All through the night the demons of Fury and 
Discord raged in the streets of Paris. Tocsin rang 
and drums beat, and voices of various import 
swelled in strange chorus beneath the darkened 
sky. But as the first rays of morning appeared in 
the east — " about the third hour " — the doubtful 
contest turned in favour of the Convention. Several 
sections decided against Eobespierre, and these, 
reinforced by courageous citizens who resolved to 
hazard their lives in one final throw against the 
tyranny of blood, were led by Barras towards the 
Hotel de Ville, where sat the triumvirs, pale and 
perturbed, deliberating and not acting. The crisis 
was one which only a Danton could have controlled. 
Overcome by a surprise which had pierced his 
usually impassive egotism, Eobespierre lacked the 
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physical courage and the prompt decision that were 
necessary to success ; he felt, moreover, that public 
opinion — the public opinion he had so sedulously 
courted — ^was turning against him. Those fatal 
words, hors la loi, struck at the root of his influence. 
Henriot would have had his cannoneers fire upon 
Barras ; but they had heard the decree of the Con- 
vention, while he had been sitting, bemused with 
wine, in an upper room. They ranged themselves 
on the side of Barras, and Bobespierre's last chance 
was gone. 

" Tout est perdu / '* cried Henriot, as he staggered 
into the apartment where sat his colleagues, still 
deliberating. " Those wretches of cannoneers who 
served us but a few hours since, abandon us now." 
The conspirators immediately understood that all 
was over. They were deserted by their own fight- 
ing men, and surrounded by the troops of the 
Convention; this catastrophe they attributed to 
Henriot's drunken incapacity. Coffinhal, a man of 
greater energy than his colleagues, turned upon 
him : — " Wretch, thy cowardice has destroyed us ! *' 
and, seizing him by the waist, flung him headlong 
out of window. He fell into a cesspool, or heap of 
refuse, which saved his neck, but half suffocated 
him. The younger Bobespierre followed him, and 
met with the same fate. Lebas attempted to shoot 
himself; while Saint- Just remained calm and im- 
passible, his weapon in his hand, but scorning 
suicide. Bobespierre, however, in his desperation, 
found courage to imitate Lebas; but the bullet, 
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discharged by an unsteady hand, pierced only the 
under jaw, inflicting a ghastly rather than a serious 
wound. 

The sound of firearms guided some of the 
soldiers of Barras into the council-room ; and the 
conspirators, most of them bleeding and half dead, 
were swiftly made prisoners, packed into carts, and 
carried into the hall of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Bobespierre was laid upon a table, with his 
head resting upon a deal box, the sheath of his 
pistol still grasped in his rigid hand. The blood 
flowed from his eyes, and mouth, and nostrils ; but 
he uttered no groan, made no complaint, though 
his eyes flashed and his brow scowled as the crowd 
aroimd him poured out their reckless insults. The 
hideousness of his blood-stained aspect was in- 
creased by its contrast with his dainty attire. He 
wore the sky-blue coat made for the festival of the 
Supreme Being, nankeen breeches, and white silk 
stockings, which, in the tumult, he had suffered to 
fall about his ankles. There he lay, utterly dis- 
comfited ; revolving who knows what wild thoughts 
and dreadful memories, and even more dreadful 
anticipations ; a black past behind him, a grim 
present rapidly gliding from him, a future — dared 
he look into that, or think of that ? Who can say ? 
What he thought or suffered none can tell; for 
speech never more fell from his lips in this world. 

A message was sent to the Convention to know if 
he should be brought to the bar, but the deputies 
refused to allow their hall to be polluted by his 
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presenee. The smgeon then attended upon him ; 
and inOi the fortitude which pride sometimes giTes 
to the coward, he raised himself erect, descended 
from the taUe, and, mEiassisted, took his seat in 
an armchair. He endured great pain while his 
woimd was dressed, hut showed no sign of emotion. 
Along with his accomplices, one and twenty in all, 
he was carried to the Conciergerie. It was then 
about six o'clock in the morning of the 28th of 

July. 

As he and his companions were bars la /oi, 
no formal trial was necessary ; nothing more was 
required than proof of their identity. For this 
purpose, they were carried before the Bevolutionary 
Tribunal; their persons were attested; and sen- 
tence of death was demanded against them by 
their former colleague and instrument, Fouquier- 
TinviUe. Does history reveal any instance of a 
more striking retribution? Does it afford us an 
example of more signal failure ? This man Eobes- 
pierre — ^with his adoration of self, his worship of 
fine phrases, his exaltation of theories, his dreamy 
Deism, — what had he made of them all? What 
had he made of his opportunities ? 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, through the 
streets of Paris — ^never before so thronged, not 
even when the Eeign of Terror began on the 
scaffold of Louis XVI., — ^through the clamorous 
streets, echoing with derisive shouts and yells and 
execrations, — past windows and house-tops glaring 
with human eyes, — the death-tumbrils rolled on- 
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wards to the Place de la Eevolution. They were 
followed by a motley train — the relatives and 
friends of the victims of the Terror ; eagerly did 
they ask the gendarmes " which was Eobespierre ? " 
and when he was pointed out to them, how their 
lips trembled with curses ! A woman — a widow, or 
a childless mother — splrang upon the cart in which, 
his face bandaged in dirty linen, he lay, along with 
his brother and Henriot, both half-dead already, 
and waving her hand aJoft in triumph, she ex- 
claimed : — 

" Thy death intoxicates me with joy ! Wretch, 
down to hell, loaded with the curses of all wives 
and mothers ! " 

Oh, pitiful failure ! What an epitaph for the 
man who had discom'sed so often and so eloquently 
on human brotherhood, and the fellowship of all 
men, and regenerated humanity, and a republic 
of peace and concord ! 

On arriving at the foot of the scaffold, he was 
stretched on the ground till his turn came. 

He was the last but one. The headsman showed 
him to the yelling multitude; wrenched off his 
coat; wrenched away the linen folds from the 
shattered jaw — ah ! what a cry, in which not only 
physical pain, but mental agony, found its sole and 
last expression ! Then a wild shout of exultation, 
pealing around the Place de la Eevolution, and 
echoing along the Eue Saint-Honore, and roaring 
in front of the Palais National, told that all was 
over. 
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Maximilien Bobespierre was dead^ and the Beign 
of Terror at an end. 



[AuTHOBiTiEfl. — ^Alphonse de Lamartine, ** Histoiy of the Girondists " (Eng. 
edit. 1864); Thiers, ''Histoiy of the French Bevolntion" (edit. 1858); Yillate. 
«* Causes Secretes de la Bevolntion dn 9 Thermidor; " Abb6 Montgaillard, '*His- 
UAxfi de France, depnis la Fin dn B6gne de Lonis XVI." (edit. 1833) ; Thomas 
Garlyle, *'The French Revolution, a Histoiy" (edit 1839); Alfred Bongeart, 
*' Danton, Documents Anthentiques pour servir & la Histoire de la Revolution " 
(edit. 1861); Marquis de Bouill^ *'M6moires sur la Revolution Fran^se'* (edit. 
1797); Burette and Barriere, "Collection des Memoires sur la Revolution Fran- 
^aise, Papiers trouvees chez M. Robespierre" (edit. 1826); Abb6 Barruel, 
** Memoires sur I'Histoiie dn Jaoobinisme" (edit. 1797-98), ; C. Reybaud, "Me- 
moires Authentiques de Maximilien Robespierre " (edit. 1830) ; QwirUrly Bemew, 
vol. liv. pp. 517-680; Buckey and Roux, "Histoire Parlementaire de la Revo- 
lution Fran^aise; Michelet, Alison, Louis Blanc, Mignet; Gteoi^e Henry Lewes, 
" Life of Maximilien Robespierre" (edit. l849),-'to a large extent transcribed from 
Lamartine.} 
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EOBEET BURNS. 



A.D. 1769-1796. 



The eldest son of a respectable Ayrshire peasant, 
Eobert Burns (or Bumes) was born in a small 
cottage in the village of Alloway, about two miles \ 

from Ayr, on the 25th of January, 1759. His 
father, like so many of his class in Scotland, was \ 

a man of considerable force of character, shrewd, 
firm, austere, with stores of observation and ex- 
perience, but '* dour " even to stubbornness, and 
proud even to irritability. For the first six or seven 
years of his son's life he was gardener to a Mr. 
Ferguson, of Doonside ; but in 1766 he ventured on 
the enterprise of taking a small farm from his 
master, at a place called Mount Oliphant. At this 
time, according to the poet's after-confession, the 
boy Bums was by no means a general favourite, 
but he was noted for his retentive memory, for 
" a stubborn sturdy something" in his disposition, 
and a piety more enthusiastic than intelligent. 
Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrash- 
ings, he became an excellent English scholar, 
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exquisite dishes when his appetite is sated. He tells 
us that Hannibal so powerfully impressed his young 
ideas that he used to strut in raptures up and 
down after the recruiting drum and bagpipe, and 
wish himself tall enough to be a soldier ; while the 
story of Wallace kindled in him that fervour of 
patriotism which glows in so much of his poetry. 

Meanwhile, the farm at Mount Oliphant did not 
prosper ; and on Mr. Ferguson's death, his affairs 
fell into the hands of ** a factor," who treated the 
poet's father with undue severity, and has been 
consigned to immortal execration in the poem of 
" The Twa Dogs." The elder Bums struggled on, 
however, with the stubborn perseverance of the 
Scottish character, assisted by his sons in the 
daily labours of the farm. From Gilbert Bums, the 
elder brother, we obtain some interesting particulars 
of this period of the poet's career. "Nothing," 
he says, " could be more retired than our general 
manner of living ; we rarely saw anybody but the 
members of our own family. . . . My father was for 
some time almost the only companion we had. He 
conversed familiarly on all subjects with us, as if 
we had been men ; and was at great pains, as we 
accompanied him in the labours of the farm, to 
lead the conversation to such subjects as might 
tend to increase our knowledge, or confirm us in 
virtuous habits. He borrowed Salmon's Geo- 
graphical Grammar for us, and endeavoured to 
make us acquainted with the situation and history 
of the different countries in the world ; while from 
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a book-society in Ayr he procured for us the read- 
ing of Derham's ' Physico and Astro-Theology/ and 
Eay's * Wisdom of God in the Creation/ to give 
us some idea of astronomy and natural history. 
Bobert read all these books with an avidity and 
industry scarcely to be equalled. My father had 
been a subscriber to Stackhouse's ' History of the 
Bible.' From this Bobert collected a competent 
knowledge of ancient history ; for no book was so 
voluminous as to slacken his industry, or so anti- 
quated as to damp his researches. A brother of 
my mother, who had lived with us some time, and 
had learnt some arithmetic by our winter evening's 
candle, went into a bookseller's shop in Ayr to pur- 
chase * The Beady Beckoner,' and a book to teach 
him to write letters. Luckily, in place of * The 
Complete Letter- Writer,' he got by mistake a small 
collection of letters by the most eminent writers, 
with a few sensible directions for attaining an easy 
epistolary style. This book was to Bobert of the 
greatest consequence. It inspired him with a 
strong desire to excel in letter-writing, while it 
furnished him with models by some of the first 
writers in our language." 

About 1772, Burns's father removed to Lochlea, 
in the parish of Tarbolton, where for some time he 
tasted the sweets of prosperity. Here Bobert re- 
ceived some instruction in Latin and French from 
a schoolmaster named Murdoch, and widened his 
acquaintance with Enghsh literature. A book fell 
into his hands, " A Select Collection of English 
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Songs," which probably was the first spark that 
kindled the dormant fire of his imagination. This 
quickening movement he himself, however, con- 
nects with a boyish love affair which occurred in 
his sixteenth year. Here is his own account of 
it, which it would be unpardonable to modify or 
abridge : — " You know our country custom of 
coupling a man and woman together as partners 
in the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth autumn, 
my partner was a bewitching creature, a year 
younger than myself. My scarcity of English 
denies me the power of doing her justice in that 
language; but you know the Scottish idiom — she 
was a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass. In short, she 
altogether, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in 
that delicious passion which, in spite of acid dis- 
appointment, gin-horse prudence, and book-worm 
philosophy, I held to be the first of human joys, 
our dearest blessing here below ! How she caught 
the contagion I cannot tell . . . but I never ex- 
pressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did not know 
myself why t liked so much to loiter behind with 
her when returning in the evening from our labours ; 
why the tones of her voice made my heart-strings 
thrill like an ^olian harp; and particularly why my 
pulse beat such a furious ratan when I looked and 
fingered over her little hand to pick out. the cruel 
nettle-stings and thistles. Among her other love- 
inspiring qualities, she sang sweetly; and it was 
her favourite reel to which I attempted giving an 
embodied vehicle in rhyme. I was not so pre- 
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sumpttious as to imagine that I could make verses 
like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek 
and Latin; but my girl sang a song which was 
said to be composed by a smaU country laird's son 
on one of bis father's maids with whom he was in 
love, and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme 
as well as he ; for, excepting that he could smear 
sheep, and cast peats — ^his father living in the 
moorlands — he had no more scholar-craft than 
myself. Thus with me began love and poetry." 

We may form some idea of what the poet was 
like at the age of sixteen or seventeen. He had a 
striking countenance, of which the bright glowing 
eyes were the principal feature, and a compact, well- 
knit figure. Having taken some lessons in dancing, 
he moved with ease and grace ; there was nothing 
about him of the ploughboy's slouch or ungainli- 
ness. In these respects he was conspicuous among 
his fellows, and would naturally attract the atten- 
tion of the young girls with whom he was brought 
in contact ; while his fluent speech, tinctured with 
the flavour of a poetical fancy and original mind, 
could not fail to increase his influence over them. 
He was thus exposed to a subtle form of tempta- 
tion, which only a strong will, based on religious 
convictions, could successfully resist. Unfortu- 
nately, the religious creed in which Bums was 
nurtured was the most rigid and uncompromising 
Calvinism; a creed antagonistic to all poetic im- 
pulses, and repulsive to every genial and sympa- 
thetic nature. His education, as we have seen. 
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had been imperfect and irregular ; yet he had ac- 
cumulated a large stock of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, and living always in the free fresh air of 
heaven, in constant communion with the sights 
and moods of nature, his receptive faculty had 
undergone a succession of impressions weU cal- 
culated to feed and develop his poetical powers. 
His imagination had been stimulated by the fables 
and ballads, the legends and traditions, collected 
by a retentive memory ; his passions by the love 
romance of his early youth, and by an almost 
constant struggle against poverty and privation. 
As he stands on the threshold of manhood, we see 
plainly that his future is dubious and uncertain ; 
that it is doubtful whether the good or evil in his 
character wlQ finally predominate ; whether he 
will become the slave or master of those warm 
emotions and passionate impulses which seethe 
and fret in his bosom. We see that whether his 
life will be success or failure depends on the extent 
to which his judgment prevails over his will, and 
his better instincts over the irregular tendencies of 
a complex and wayward character. 

Bobert Bums and his brother laboured hard to 
assist their father, receiving a wage of £1 per 
annum ; but all their exertions failed to relieve him 
from the pressure of difficulties induced by a mis- 
understanding with the landlord. At this time, 
according to the testimony of Gilbert, Bobert's love 
of literature decreased — a circumstance attributed 
by some of his biographers to his separation from 
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his friends in Ayr, who had supplied him with books, 
and by others to the predominating influence of those 
strong feelings which, because not at first resisted, 
eventually made him their victim. Perhaps it may 
also be in part ascribed to the penury and want in 
which his life was spent. After struggling and 
striving all day for what could not be other than 
an insufficient maintenance, we may readily beheve 
that the poet's impetuous nature disinclined him for 
the tranquil pleasures of literary pursuits. He 
needed a stronger stimulus, and he found it. He 
himself asserts that "though the Will-o'-wisp 
meteors of thoughtless whim were almost the sole 
lights of his path, yet early ingrained piety and 
virtue kept him for several years afterwards within 
the line of innocence ; " but existing evidence does 
not altogether support this assertion. We cannot 
doubt, however, that he speaks the truth when he 
declares that the great misfortune of his life was to 
want an aim; it would ruin any life. Without a 
high purpose, we cannot have a high endeavour. 
We cannot rise, unless the goal we are led to seek 
occupies a loftier level than the commonplaces 
around us. Burns goes on to tell us how he saw 
that his father's situation entailed perpetual labour ; 
and that the only two openings by which he could 
enter the temple of Fortune were the gates of 
niggardly economy, or the path of Uttle chicaning 
bargain-making. The first was so contracted an 
aperture that he could not squeeze himself into it ; 
the second he always hated — ** there was contamina- 
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tion in the very entrance ! " Bums's idea of success 
in life was natural, perhaps, to a young man who 
had had such bitter experience of the carking cares 
of poverty ; yet it was a low idea, and unworthy of 
a manly genius. It is evident that he aspired to 
no elevated moral or intellectual standard; his 
longings centred in a keen desire to escape from 
the unremunerative drudgery of a farm-labourer's 
lot. In that autobiography of his which is really an 
apology and a defence, and therefore written with 
much of the special pleader's plausibility, he con- 
tinues : — '* Thus abandoned of aim or view in life, 
with a strong appetite for sociability, as well from 
native hilarity, as from a pride of observation and i 

remark ; a constitutional melancholy or hypochon- 
driacism that made me fly solitude ; add to these 
incentives to social life, my reputation for bookish 
knowledge, a certain wild logical talent, and a 
strength of thought, something like the rudiments 
of good sense, and it will not seem surprising that I 
was generally a welcome guest where I visited, or 
any great wonder that, always where two or three 
met together, there was I among them." If it be 
neither a surprise nor a wonder, it is at least a 
regret ; and we cannot but wish that Burns had 
inherited something of the fervour, without any of 
the fanatical bitterness, of his father's piety. 

Following up his confessions, we read that *'far 
beyond all other impulses of his heart was un 
penchant pour Vadorable moitie du genre humain [an 
inclination for the adorable half of the human 
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race]. "My heart," he says, "was completely 
tinder, and was eternally lighted up by some 
goddess or other ; and, as in every other warfare in 
this world, my fortune was various, sometimes I 
was received with favour, sometimes I was mortified 
with a repulse. At the plough, scythe, or reap- 
hook, I feared no competitor, and thus I set 
absolute want at defiance; and as I never cared 
farther for my labours than while I was in actual 
exercise, I spent the evenings in the way after my 
own heart. A country lad seldom carries on a love 
adventure without an assisting confidant. I pos- 
sessed a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity, 
that recommended me as a proper second on these 
occasions ; and I dare say I felt as much pleasure 
in the secret of half the loves of the parish of 
Tarbolton, as ever did statesman in knowing the 
intrigues of half the courts of Europe." 

It is necessary to dwell on these details of Burns's. 
young manhood, because they furnish the key to the 
broken story of his career, and explain how it was 
that, with all his rich and rare endowments, his life 
became a deplorable failure. The three qualities 
which a great living poet instances as characteristic 
of the true hero — " Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control," — were those in which Burns was 
sadly deficient. He did not know his folly, his 
impatience, his weakness; did not respect, and 
could not govern himself. He was blown and 
buffeted about by his passions like a leaf by the 
autumn blast ; he made no effort to subdue them ; 
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and when his conscience sometimes stung him with 
a consciousness of remorse or regret, he found a 
salve for it in the flattering thought that much 
might be forgiven to a being endowed with such 
fervent impulses and so strong an imagination. 

Some portion of his nineteenth year Bums spent 
at Kirkoswald in Carrick, where the smuggling trade 
was prosecuted with equal ardour and success, and 
he was, unfortunately for himself, thrown into the 
society of some of the contrabandists, being a frequent 
and favourite guest at their convivial meetings. 
Drinking deep of Pleasure's forbidden cup, he soon 
found that there was poison in the draught. At 
Kirkoswald school he learned mensuration, survey- 
ing, and geometry; and in the neighbourhood he 
made the acquaintance of a rustic maid, whom he 
has celebrated in some of his earlier songs — such as 
* ' Young Peggy ' * and * ' Montgomerie's Peggy. " With 
his usual self-indulgence, he allowed this new fancy 
to gain full possession of him. " It was in vain," 
he says, "to think of doing any more good at 
school. The remaining week I stayed, I did 
nothing but craze the faculties of my soul about 
her, or steal out to meet her; and the two last 
nights of my stay in the country, had sleep been a 
mortal sin, the image of this modest and innocent 
girl had kept me guiltless." 

He returned home, he tells us, considerably im- 
proved. His reading was enlarged with the very 
important addition of Thomson's and Shenstone's 
poems. "I had seen human nature in a new 
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phasis ; and I engaged several of my school-fellows 
to keep up a literary correspondence with me. 
This improved me in composition. I had met with 
a collection of letters by the wits of Queen Anne's . 
reign, and I pored over them most devotedly. I kept 
copies of any of my own letters that pleased me ; 
and a comparison between them and the composi- 
tion of most of my correspondents flattered my 
vanity. I carried this whim so far that, though I 
had not three farthings' worth of business in this 
world, yet almost every post brought me as many 
letters as if I had been a broad plodding son of 
day-book and ledger. 

" My life flowed on much in the same course 
till my twenty-third year. Vive V amour, et vive la 
bagatelle, were my sole principles of action. The 
addition of two more authors to my library gave 
me great pleasure ; Sterne and Mackenzie — ' Tris- 
tram Shandy ' and ' The Man of Feeling ' — were 
my bosom favourites. Poesy was still a darling 
walk for my mind, but it was only indulged in 
according to the humour of the hour. I had 
usually half a dozen or more pieces on hand ; I 
took up one or the other, as it suited the momen- 
tary tone of the mind, and dismissed the work as 
it bordered on fatigue. My passions, when once 
lighted up, raged like so many devils, till they got 
vent in rhyme; and then the conning over my 
verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet ! None 
of the rhymes of those days are in print, except 
* Winter, a Dirge,' the oldest of my printed pieces ; 
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*The Death of Poor Mailie/ *John Barleycorn,' 
and Songs I., II., and III." Amid his love fancies, 
and the more serious business of his work-a-day 
life, he had found time, however, to nourish . a 
dream of ambition. Not with so elevated a thought 
as Milton when he meditated the future compo- 
sition of one majestic poem which the world should 
not willingly let die, yet with a throb of patriotic 
passion and a touch of true poetic enthusiasm, he 
nursed the hope of adding something worthy to 
the literature of his country. In one of his later 
lyrics he says : — 

" E'en then, a wiet, I mind its power^ 
A wish that to mj latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast — 
That I, for poor anld Scotland's sake, 
Some nsef a' plan or book oonld make, 

Or sing a sang at least. 
The rongh bnrr-thistle, spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the welder-clips aside. 
And spared the symbol dear : 
Ko nation, no station, 

My envy e'er conld raise, 
A Scot still, bnt blot still, 
I knew nae higher praise." 

In June, 1781, with the view of acquiring a suffi- 
cient income to justify his marrying, he removed 
to Irvine to learn the trade of a flax-dresser. It 
proved, however, an unlucky venture. While he 
and his partner were welcoming the new year, 
their shop took fire, and all Burns's property was 
destroyed. The new year opened sadly enough 
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for him and his family. The clouds of misfortune 
were gathering thicldy round his father's head, 
and, what was worse and worst, he was evidently 
far gone in consumption. These circumstances 
had a depressing efiTect upon Bums, and for three 
months, he says, he was in a condition of absolute 
wretchedness. We are anxious to think that he 
was not well content with the life he was leading 
or the habits he was forming, and that he found 
it difficult to silence the accusing voice of con- 
science. At Irvine the acquaintances he made 
were of a class he ought to have shunned, and he 
specially refers to one individual whose superior 
knowledge of the world — that is, his greater in- 
timacy with its vices — considerably impressed him, 
and whose light, loose talk upon illicit love did 
him serious injury. With all his genius Bums 
was not a strong or steadfast character ; his 
volatile nature was easily moved; and he was 
always subject to the influence of companionship. 
Having been made a freeman, and introduced to 
" the lodge " by John Rankine, a clever but profli- 
gate fellow, he gained a taste for convivial meet- 
ings, which clung to him like the poisoned shirt of 
Dejanira to Nessus, and helped to make his life 
a failure. 

In February, 1784, he lost his father, who left 
his family little else than a vexatious lawsuit 
respecting the conditions of the lease of their farm. 
Bums's sister, Mrs. Begg, who survived the poet 
for many years, would often describe the scene at 
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her father's bedside on the morning of his death, 
when she watched beside it with no other company 
than her brother Robert. Seeing her in tears at 
the thought of the long, long parting that was so 
near at hand, the dying father endeavoured to 
speak, but could falter only a few words of comfort, 
such as might be suitable to a child, concluding 
with an injunction " to walk in virtue's paths, and 
shun every vice." After a pause, the old man 
sighed that there was one of his family for whose 
future conduct he feared. He repeated the expres- 
sion, when Robert came up and said: — "Oh, 
father, is it me you mean?" Receiving an affir- 
mative answer, Robert turned to the window with 
the tears pouring down his cheeks. He felt the 
justice of the implied reproof, and sorrowed to 
think that it was needed. The incident supplies a 
commentary on his whole life. He sinned deeply, 
yet he was not a hardened sinner; his penitence 
was fugitive, but sincere ; and he was continually 
writhing under the burden .of passions from which 
he made no serious effort to obtain release or relief. 
A few months before his father's death, Robert, 
with his noble brother Gilbert, who, though his 
inferior in genius, was his superior in all the 
higher moral qualities, had taken the farm of Moss- 
giel, near Mauchline, to secure an asylum for their 
parents in their sorrow-stricken old age. Thither 
they removed their widowed mother and two sisters 
in the spring of 1784, and there Robert entered 
upon the toil and moil of a poor farmer's life with a 
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resolution that must have won success had it been 
less, evanescent. But his mercurial disposition was 
not proof against the shock of misfortune. "I 
entered on this farm," he says, "with a full resolu- 
tion, ComCy go to, I will he wise. I read farming 
books — I calculated crops — I attended markets, 
and, in short, in spite of the devil, and the world, 
and the flesh, I believe I should have been a wise 
man ; but the first year, from unfortunately buying 
bad seed, the second^ from a late harvest, we lost 
half our crops. This overset all my wisdom, and I 
returned, like the dog to his vomit, and the sow that 
was washed to her waUowing in the mire." One 
of his earliest and best biographers, who wrote on 
personal authority, admits that he was attentive 
as far as ploughing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, 
threshing, winnowing, and selling went. All this 
he did by a kind of mechanical impulse; but 
success in farming requires something more. The 
farmer should understand what is being done in the 
work and theory of cultivation all the world over ; 
he must learn the laws which govern supply and 
demand. But he who pens an ode to his sheep 
when he should be driving them forth to pasture ; 
who dreams dreams an& sees visions on his way 
home from market, and embodies them in rhyme 
and metre ; who composes a lay on the horse he is 
about to yoke, and a ballad on the girl who shows 
the brightest eyes among his reapers, has no chance 
of ever waxing opulent, or of purchasing the ground 
which his plough furrows. The loose morality to 
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which Bams had descended was illustrated in the 
summer of 1784 by the birth of an illegitimate son, 
the mother being one of his own farm servants. His 
sin had found him out, and according to the then 
established custom of the Presbyterian Eirk, he 
was required to do public penance. The anxiety 
of his mind acted upon a frame never very strong, 
and his health began to give way seriously. The 
movements of the heart were affected, and he 
became subject to frequent fainting fits, especially 
in the night-time, for which a cold bath seems 
to have been the only suflScient remedy. His re- 
pentance was earnest enough while his bodily ail- 
ments lasted, but it does not seem to have survived 
his restoration to health. By this time the reputa- 
tion of Bums as a poet and song-writer had increased 
considerably, and through all the country-side his 
fame was spread. Many persons belonging to a 
higher social class treated him with marked respect, 
notwithstanding the levities which disgraced his 
conduct. Not a few of the clergy were charmed 
by his genius and the brightness of his address 
and conversation, though suspecting him of hold- 
ing unsound opinions on points of faith ; and the 
strictures which, it is said, were too often delivered 
in no reverent vein, might perhaps be more 
severely characterized, for, on one occasion, when 
expounding his views to a crowd of rural listeners, 
the matter and manner of his utterances gave 
such offence that he was hissed and hooted from 
the ground. Between the two Presbyterian minis- 
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ters of the town of Ayr a doctrinal controversy 
was carried on with singular vehemence and at 
portentous length. Burns, who had no taste for 
theological hair-splitting or doctrinal diflBculties, 
found it a meet subject for the exercise of his 
satirical powers, and produced the " Holy Tulzie," 
in which they are introduced with humorous 
exaggeration. This was the first of his effusions 
that obtained formal and recognized publicity; it 
was greeted with a "roar of applause " that doubt- 
lessly excited him to fresh exertions. "Holy 
Willie's Prayer " soon followed, and, as a powerful 
attack upon Calvinism, arrested the attention of 
the public. Though it is impossible to deny its 
satirical force, or to under-estimate its poetic merit, 
we must not forget that in the audacity of its 
irreverence it does scarcely less damage to religion 
itself than to the parody of it. The poet scatters 
his fireworks with so careless a hand that some of 
them fall on the sacred altar as well as on the 
false shrines which he professes to attack. In 
reading "Holy Willie's Prayer" we are pleased by 
its wit, but pained by its coarseness. 

To trace the history of all the poet's " amorous 
connections" would be unedifying and tedious. 
His wayward fancy and inconstant heart passed 
from one idol to another with a rapidity which leads 
one to doubt the truth of the feelings he professed. 
Much is said by his apologists in explanation of the 
depth and strength of his passions, which are 
represented as swaying him helplessly in their 
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grasp ; but to me it seems that they were of the 
most uncertain and transient character, with much 
more ostentation and pretence than reality about 
them. Two at least of these wretched and de- 
grading affairs, as unworthy of a man as dis- 
creditable to a poet, were offences against the laws 
both of God and man, and can neither be defended 
nor extenuated. I cannot admit that a different 
moral standard is available for genius than for 
mediocrity ; that a sin is less a sin because it is 
committed by a Shelley, or a Bums, or a Byron. 
This sounds like, and is, a truism ; yet most of the 
biographers of Bums tacitly set it aside, and 
would have us believe that a "gifted nature" 
like the poet is scarcely accountable for his failures 
to resist and overcome the temptations resisted and 
overcome by feebler mortals. It is impossible to 
condemn this kind of cant too strongly. It so 
largely pervades our biographical literature, that 
unquestionably it has had an evil effect on the 
popular judgment ; but it has no foundation in fact 
or reason — is as inexcusable as it is immoral. That 
Bums did not resort to it to satisfy his own con- 
science is shown by the remorse his sin often 
awakened in his mind. He was too clear of judg- 
ment and too honest to lay any such flattering 
unction to his soul, and if he were weak enough to 
yield to his passions, he was at least too manly to 
pretend that his weakness was excusable. 

After the indifferent harvest of 1785 had been 
gathered in, both Bobert and Gilbert Bums felt 
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that a sullen and heavy cloud impended over their 
future prospects. The young poet, however, had a 
resource in himself; by this time he had become 
conscious that he could sing strains worthy of a 
larger and more critical audience than a rural 
district was able to afford. It was now that he 
composed his fine poem of " The Cotter's Saturday 
Night," which he repeated to his brother in the 
course of a Sunday walk. Gilbert tells us that he 
was "electrified" by it, and that the fifth, sixth, 
and eighteenth stanzas thrilled with ecstasy 
through his soul. The author of such a poem 
could not but know that a breath of the "divine 
flame" animated his soul, and would assuredly 
look towards that renown — ^that public applause 
— which the poet recognizes as his chief reward. 
We may conceive it as probable, therefore, that 
before the end of this year. Burns had begun to 
think of publishing a volume of poetry, and had 
entered upon the composition of poems not 
limited to local or occasional subjects. " Holding 
the plough," according to Gilbert, " was a favourite 
situation with Eobert for poetic composition, and 
some of his best verses were produced while he 
was at that exercise." Mr. Chambers sets down 
as the work of the latter autumn and early winter 
of 1785 the following poems, which belong to 
the ripest period of his genius : — " To a Mouse," 
"Halloween," "Man was made to Mourn," "The 
Cotter's Saturday Night," "Address to the Deil," 
" The Jolly Beggars," " To James Smith," " The 
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Vision," "The Author's Earnest Cry and Prayer," 
" The Twa Dogs," " The Ordination," and " Scotch 
Drail." These were all composed before excessive 
self-indulgence had chilled the poet's imagination 
or weakened his fancy. 

The farm-house of Mossgiel, where they were 
written, has altered but little since the poet and 
his people inhabited it. It consists mainly of a 
kitchen and parlour, both containing several box- 
beds. Almost the only other chamber is a kind of 
loft or attic, reached from the lobby by a narrow 
trap-stair, and lighted by a window of four small 
panes, set in the sloping roof, which absorbs a great 
deal too much of the internal space. In this apart- 
ment Robert and his brother Gilbert occupied a 
curtainless bed. Under the window stood a small 
deal table, with a drawer, and it was here the 
poet committed to paper the immortal rhymes he 
had composed in the fields. We are told that his 
younger sister would often steal up into his room, 
after he had gone abroad to his afternoon labour, 
to search the drawer for his latest compositions. 

His volatile fancy was next engaged — perhaps, 
in this case, even his heart was touched — by an 
amiable and modest girl, Mary Campbell, better 
known as "Highland Mary." To his deep grief 
she died during their courtship, under circum- 
stances presently to be recorded. At their first 
meeting she was employed as dairy-maid or nurse- 
maid in the family of a Mr. Hamilton of Cortsfield, 
and caught his attention as a sweet, sprightly, 
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and blue-eyed maiden, modest and self-respecting, 
who showed a proper sense of what was due to the 
purity of womanhood. He was at this time, how- 
ever, paying his addresses to Jean Armour, the 
daughter of a master-mason at Mauchline, and a 
young girl of considerable personal charms, and 
" simple at least, if not honestly stupid," She did 
not love him, for her heart was given to another ; 
but she felt the fascination of his address, and 
ultimately forgot her maiden honour. In the 
following year she found that marriage with a man 
she did not really love could alone save her from 
public contumely; but her undoer, to escape the 
responsibility he had incurred, resolved upon leav- 
ing Scotland for the West Indies. To the remon- 
strances of one of his friends he replied, coarsely : 
— " Against two things I am fixed as fate — staying 
at home, and owning her conjugally. The first, by 

Heaven, I will not do ! the last, by , I will 

never do ! " At a meeting which took place between 
the lovers, he was so moved, however, by her 
tears and entreaties that he gave her a written 
acknowledgment of marriage, which, by the Scotch 
law, was sufficiently binding. Jean probably ex- 
pected that these clandestine and irregular nuptials 
would be accepted by her parents in extenuation of 
her wrong- doing; but when the circumstances be- 
came known to her father, his wrath was so 
great that he destroyed the all-important docu- 
ment, and positively forbade her to see or com- 
municate with Burns. Jean does not seem to 
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have been either strong-minded or leal-hearted, 
and in the perplexity of her situation indicated 
a desire to obey her father rather than cleave to 
her husband. Bitterly resenting her conduct, 
Bums was plunged into such a slough of de- 
spondency that, to use his own language, he very 
nearly gained "a place among those who have 
lost the chart and mistaken the reckoning of 
rationality." 

When he had to some extent recovered his com- 
posure, he resolved on carrying out his scheme of 
seeking fortune in a far-oflf land, and agreed with 
a Dr. Douglas to go to Jamaica as a book-keeper 
on his estate. To defray the expenses of his passage 
he prepared to publish his poems by subscription ; 
for which purpose the proper " forms " or " sub- 
scription papers " were printed and distributed. 
At the same time he gave expression to his wounded 
feelings in the beautiful poem of " The Lament," 
though perhaps it is fair to conclude that the 
emotion which could be embodied in a series of 
stanzas may have been genuine, but could not have 
been profound. Our conclusion is strengthened by 
the fact that the despairing lover who could write 
in melodious anguish — 

'' The mom that warns th' approaching day, 
Awakes me np to toil and woe : 
I see the hours in long array, 
That I must suffer, lingering, slow " — 

entertained a passing attachment to a certain 
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Eliza Miller — " the maid that I adore " — and also 
conceived so strong an affection for the " Highland 
Mary " already spoken of that he proposed to marry 
her, and take her with him to Jamaica. In pre- 
paration for this step she returned home to her 
friends in the Highlands on a brief visit, parting 
with Bums on the banks of the Ayr, " where their 
adieu was performed with all those simple and 
striking ceremonials which rustic sentiment has 
devised to prolong tender emotions and to impose 
awe. The lovers stood on each side of a purling 
brook — they laved their hands in the limpid stream 
— and holding a Bible between them, pronounced 
their vows to be faithful to each other." * They 
parted, to meet no more. Burns's vagrant fancy 
soon reverted from Highland Mary to Jean Armour, 
who, as virtually his wife, and the mother of his 
children, had an indisputable claim upon him. 
I confess that his conduct throughout these painful 
transactions seems to me as devoid of delicacy as 
it was of honour; and I have no patience with 
those frantic admirers of the poet who gloss over 
his misdeeds as a man, and refuse or neglect to 
apply to them the justly severe language they 
would not hesitate to apply to similar behaviour 
on the part of " the common herd." I fully agree 
with a sensible writer that " no principle is more 
dangerous than that which has found so many 
advocates in the present day, that the possession 

* This was on May 14, 1786, — only two months after the 
destruction of Jean Armour's ** marriage-lines." 
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of genius extenuates acts which, in ordinary persons, 
would receive unmitigated censure.'* 

The publication of his poems took place in 
August, 1786, and the success was so swift and 
so complete that he might almost have said with 
Byron that he awoke one morning and found him- 
self famous. Hume relates that by old and young, 
high and low, grave and gay, they were received 
with admuration and delight. " Even ploughboys 
and maid-servants," he says, " would have gladly 
bestowed the wages they earned the most hardly, 
and which they wanted to purchase necessary 
clothing, if they might but procure the works of 
Burns." Their great merits were also recognized by 
such competent judges as Dugald Stewart and Dr. 
Blair, while they procured for the poet a warm and 
intelligent friend in Mrs. Dunlop, of Dunlop. The 
interest thus excited led to the hope that he might 
escape the threatened banishment from his native 
land ; and two of his friends remembering that at 
Kirkoswald he had learned gauging, thought it 
possible that a situation in the Excise might be 
procured for him. 
Writing to Mr. Aiken at this time, he says : — 
"I have been feeling all the various rotations 
and movements within respecting the Excise. There 
are many things plead strongly against it; the 
uncertainty of getting soon into business, the con- 
sequences of my follies, which may perhaps make 
it impracticable for me to stay at home; and 
besides, I have for some time been pining under 
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secret wretchedness, from causes which you pretty 
well know — ^the pang of disappointment, the sting 
of pride, with some wandering stabs of remorse, 
which never fail to settle on my vitals like vultures, 
when attention is not called away by the calls of 
society or the vagaries of the Muse. Even in the 
hour of social mirth, my gaiety is the madness of 
an intoxicated criminal under the hands of the 
executioner. All these reasons urge me to go 
abroad ; and to all these reasons I have only one 
answer — the feelings of a father. This, in the 
present mood I am in, overbalances everything 
that can be laid in the scale against it. The world 
has in general been kind to me, fully up to my 
deserts. I was for some time past fast getting 
into the pining, distrustful mood of the misanthrope. 
I saw myself alone, unfit for the struggle of life, 
shrinking at every rising cloud in the chance- 
directed atmosphere of fortune, while, all defence- 
less, I looked about in vain for a cover. It never 
occurred to me, at least never with the force it 
deserved, that this world is a busy scene, and 
man a creature destined for a progressive struggle ; 
and that, however I might possess a warm heart 
and inoffensive manners (which last, by-the-by, 
was more than I could well boast), still, more than 
those passive qualities, there was something to be 
done. When all my school-fellows and youthful 
compeers were striking oflf, with eager hope and 
earnest intent, on some one or other of the many 
paths of busy life, I was * standing idle in the 
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market-place/ or only left the chase of the butterfly 
from flower to flower, to hunt fancy from whim to 
whim. You see, too, that if to know one's errors 
were a probability of mending them, I stand a 
fair chance ; but, according to the reverend West- 
minster divines, though conviction must precede 
conversion, it is very far from always implying it." 
Bums was once more on the point of departure 
from Scotland when a sudden and welcome change 
took place in his prospects. Through the kindness 
of a Dr. George Lawrie, minister of Loudoun, his 
poems were bought to the notice of Dr. Blacklock, 
of Edinburgh, who had considerable influence in 
the cultured society of the Scottish capital, and the 
poet received from him a letter of praise and warm 
encouragement, urging the immediate issue of a 
second edition. Fired with hopes of successful 
ambition. Bums immediately repaired to Edin- 
burgh, " without a single acquaintance or a single 
letter of introduction." On his arrival. Dr. Black- 
lock presented him to Dr. Blair, and other literary 
men of eminence ; he was also patronized by 
Lord Glencairn, and the Honourable Henry Erskine, 
so well known as a brilliant wit and distinguished 
advocate. " Though he had taken a stride," says 
one of his biographers,* "from the furrowed field 
into the land of poetry, and abandoned the plough 
for the harp, he seemed for some days to feel, as 
in earlier life, unfitted with an aim, and wandered 
about, looking down from Arthur's Seat, surveying 

* Allan Cmmingliain. 
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the Palace, gazing at the Castle, or contemplating 
the windows of the bookseller's shops, where he 
saw all works save the poems of the Ayrshire 
Ploughman. He found his way to the lowly grave 
of Ferguson, and, kneeling down, kissed the sod ; 
he sought out the house of Allan Bamsay, and on 
entering it, took off his hat; and when he was 
afterwards introduced to Creech, the bibliopole 
remembered that he had before heard him in- 
quiring if this had been the shop of the author of 
the ' Gentle Shepherd.' " 

Liberal subscriptions for a new edition of his 
" Poems " were quickly forthcoming ; he was 
favoured with the kindly attentions of some of the 
most eminent men of the day. Edinburgh society 
did its best to lionize him ; Mackenzie, the author 
of the "Man of Feeling," eulogized him in the 
Lounger ; he was toasted, at the Grand Lodge 
of the Freemasons of Scotland, as ''Caledonia's 
Bard ; " in truth, from all quarters and all classes 
distinctions were rained down upon him. No doubt 
much of this patronage was given to the poet 
because he was a ploughman, — and rightly so ; for 
admirable as were his poems in themselves, they 
were still more admirable as the spontaneous 
efforts of one who followed the plough, and had 
had few opi)ortunities of cultivating his mind or 
disciplining his imagination. But their real in- 
trinsic beauty was felt and admitted, and it was 
seen that they could abide the sharpest test of 
criticism without any allowance or exception on the 
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score of the unfavourable circumstances in which 
they had been composed. And it was not only as 
a poet that he challenged consideration ; he could 
hold his own in the brilliant society into which 
he had obtained admission. His manliness of 
bearing, his natural grace of manner, his frankness 
of address, commanded respect ; while the origin- 
ality and freshness of those ideas, and the purity 
of the English in which he clothed them, surprised 
and delighted his listeners.. Principal Eobertson 
affirmed that "he had scarcely ever met with any 
man whose conversation displayed greater vigour 
than that of Bums." His poems, he said, had 
astonished him; his prose compositions appeared 
even more wonderful; but his conversation was 
a marvel beyond all. 

In the midst of all this fame and applause^ it is 
due to Burns to state that he maintained a composed 
and modest demeanour. Dugald Stewart on this 
point may be taken as an unexceptionable witness. 
He says : — " The attentions he received during his 
stay in town from all ranks and descriptions of 
persons, were such as would have turned any head 
but his own. I cannot say that I could perceive 
any unfavourable effect which they left on his 
mind. He retained the same simplicity of manners 
and appearance which had struck me so forcibly 
when I first saw him in the country ; nor did he 
seem to feel any additional seK-importance from 
the number and rank of his new acquaintance. 
His dress was properly suited to his station, plain 
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and unpretending, with a sufficient attention to 
neatness. 

" The variety of his engagements, while in Edin- 
burgh, prevented me from seeing him so often as 
I could have wished. In the course of the spring 
he called on me once or twice, at my request, early 
in the morning, and walked with me to Braid 
Hills, in the neighbourhood of the town, when he 
charmed me still more by his private conversation 
than he had ever done in company. He was 
passionately fond of the beauties of nature; and 
I recollect once he told me, when I was admiring 
a distant prospect in one of our morning walks, 
that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave 
a pleasure to his mind, which none could under- 
stand who had not witnessed, like himself, the 
happiness and the worth which they contained. 

'^In his political principles he was then a 
Jacobite . . . but he did not appear to have 
thought much on such subjects, nor very con- 
sistently. He had a very strong sense of religion, 
and expressed deep regret at the levity with which 
he had heard it treated occasionally in some con- 
vivial meetings which he frequented. . . . The 
idea which his conversation conveyed of the fervour 
of his mind, exceeded, if possible, that which is 
suggested by his writings. ... All the faculties 
of Bums's mind were, as far as I could judge, 
equally vigorous; and his predilection for poetry 
was rather the result of his own enthusiastic and 
impassioned temper, than of a genius exclusively 
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adapted to that species of composition. From his 
conversation, I should have pronounced him to be 
fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition he had 
chosen to exert his abilities. 

"Among the subjects on which he was accus- 
tomed to dwell, the characters of the individuals 
with whom he happened to meet was plainly a 
favourite one. The remarks he made on them 
were always shrewd and pointed, though frequently 
inclining too much to sarcasm. His praise of 
those he loved was sometimes indiscriminate and 
extravagant ; but this, I suspect, proceeded rather 
from the caprice and humour of the moment, than 
from the effects of attachment in blinding his 
judgment. His wit was ready, and always im- 
pressed with the marks of a vigorous understanding ; 
but, to my taste, not always pleasing or happy." 

Sir Walter Scott, then a boy of sixteen, met the 
poet at the house of one of his friends. He had 
read his poems, and eagerly desired to see their 
author. He describes him as of a strong and 
robust person, with manners rustic, but not 
clownish ; a kind of dignified plainness and sim- 
plicity, which derived part of its effect, perhaps, 
from one's knowledge of his extraordinary talents. 
Scott adds that, had he not known who he was, 
he would have taken him for a very saga- 
cious country farmer of the old Scotch school; 
that is, the " douce guidman " who held his own 
plough. There was a strong expression of sense 
and shrewdness in all his lineaments : the eye alone 
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indicated the poetical character and temperament. 
It was large, and of a cast which glowed when he 
spoke with feeling or interest. Scott says that he 
never saw such another eye in a human head, 
though he had seen the most distinguished men of 
the time. The poet's conversation, he tells us, ex- 
pressed perfect self-confidence, without the slightest 
presumption. Among the men who were the most 
teamed of their age and country, he expressed him- 
self with perfect firmness, but without the least 
intrusive forwardness; and when he differed in 
opinion, he did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet 
at the same time with modesty. He adds that his 
dress corresponded with his manner. " He was 
like a farmer dressed in his best to dine with the 
laird. I do not speak," continues Scott, "m Tna- 
lam partem, when I say I never saw a man in com- 
pany with his superiors in station and information 
more perfectly free from either the reality or the 
affectation of embarrassment. I am told, but did 
not observe it, that his address to females was 
extremely deferential, and always with a turn either 
to the pathetic or humorous, which engaged their 
attention particularly. I have heard the Duchess 
of Gordon remark this." 

On the whole I should say that this visit to 
Edinburgh was the happiest period of the poet's 
life, as it is the one which shows him at his best. 
Nor was it unprofitable; in one way or another 
the subscriptions and donations received by the 
poet amounted to about £500 — a sum which, to the 

VOL. TI. 
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Ayrshire ploughman, the distressed fanner of Moss- 
giely mnst have seemed no inconsiderable fortune. 
To us who now know Bums as he really was — ^the 
chief among Scottish poets, a sweet singer of im- 
mortal strains — ^it may appear infinitely below what 
his countrymen should have done for him ; but it 
is only fair to remember that he came before them 
as a man of mean birth and low position, though a 
man endowed (no doubt) with great intellectual 
gifts, and they were too near him to be able to sepa- 
rate the two, to distinguish between the one and 
the other — ^to see that the ample reward for the half- 
educated ploughman was but a sorry recompense 
for the admirable poet.* 

♦ The following remarks seem to us very judicions, and worthy 
the attention of some of Bmms's extravagant panegyrists : — " Foil 
justice has never been done to the Scotch public of that day for 
its liberality to Bums. Instead of being cold towards him, or 
refusing to help him up from the lowly and embarrassed circum- 
stances in which nature and fortune had placed him, there was 
a burst of generous enthusiasm in his favour, and he met vrith an 
amount of patronage perhaps unprecedented in Britain since the 
days of Pope's Iliad. The enactment of the Caledonian Hunt 
was equivalent to a gift of nearly £100. We have seen that 
two persons, the Earl of Eglinton, and Mr. Miller of Dalswin- 
ton, sent him each ten guineas as a gift. Those individuals who 
subscribed for a multitude of copies of his poems, may be said to 
have also given him presents. The whole subscription list can 
only be properly viewed as a contribution of society for the benefit 
of one whom they understood to be a man of merit above his cir- 
cumstances. Measured against an ardent modem estimate of the 
genius of Bums, the whole contribution may appear not merely 
small but insignificant ; but, measured against the idea of a young 
and poor man, whom various critics had ventured to pronounce 
an extraordinary genius, and of whom little further was as yet 
known, it certainly is not small. Nor were its results to the 
recipient of little moment. A man who had hitherto lived as a 
farm labourer, and zMver before, as he confesses, had two pounds 
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Bums returned to Mauchline in June, 1787 ; and 
it should be stated to his credit that, out of his little 
fortune, he gave £200 to his brother Gilbert to 
reHeve him from his difficulties. *'I was con- 
scious," he wrote to Dr. Moore, the author of 
" Zeluco," "that the wrong scale of the balance was 
pretty heavily charged; and I thought that the 
throwing a little fiHal pity and fraternal affection 
into the scale in my favour, might help to smooth 
matters at the great reckoning." Soon afterwards 
he renewed his intimacy with pliant Jean Armour. 
He spent some pleasant weeks in journeys into 
Dumfriesshire with the view of renting the farm of 
Dalswinton; but the brilliant society of Edinburgh 
had had a fascination for him which now began to 
assert its influence, and in September, 1787, he 
returned to the capital. This second visit lasted 
several months, and did not display him in so 
favourable a light as his first. " Thoughtless 
follies and hair-brained whims," to use his own 
expression — a moralist might characterize them in 
stronger language — led him aside from "the right 
line of sober discretion," that is, from the path of 



at once in his possession, is instantaneously received into the 
highest circles of society, treated respectfully and kindly, and 
endowed with a little fortune of £500 : it may be, and doubtless 
is, below the merits of Burns, as we now regard him ; but to him, 
at the time, it was a windfall of fortune fully enough perhaps for 
him to bear with any equanimity." — Robert Chalmers, " Life and 
Works of Eobert Bums," ii. 72. May we not ask why it is expected 
that society should mete out a larger measure of sympathy to 
the poet than to the historian, or scientific discoverer, or natural 
philosopher ? 
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honour, virtue, and religion. As ye sow, so shall 
ye reap ; and Bums was sowing the wind to reap 
the whirlwind. I cannot undertake to defend such 
conduct ; I cannot see that his genius excuses it, or 
that we can get rid of it by dwelling on the fact that 
his feelings were "alive to all the impulses of noblest 
humanity." It seems to me clear that a man lead- 
ing such a life as Bums did, a life criminally and 
fatally stained by self-indulgence of the vilest 
description, could not write his best and noblest ; 
that his work necessarily suffered by the degrada- 
tion he inflicted upon himself. And hence I con- 
clude that Bums did a great wrong to his genius — 
to the glorious gift which Heaven had bestowed 
upon him — at the same time that he wrecked his 
own life and the lives of those who were the more 
or less feeble victims of his passions. It was im- 
possible but that a career involving so much moral 
torpitude and intellectual declension should be a 
failure ; and to the extent of this failure we must 
not allow ourselves to be blinded by our admiration 
of his genius. 

While at Edinburgh he made the acquaintance 
(in December, 1787) of the lady who figures in his 
correspondence under the name of Clarinda. Mrs. 
M'Lehose was living separate from her husband, a 
man of reckless life and loose morality, and with 
her'great personal charms, her vivacious manners, 
her quick but not refined intelligence, and her 
vehemence of temperament, was just the woman to 
charm and enthrall the poet. He, on the other 
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hand, was not the less fitted to impress her fancy, 
if not to engage her heart. Assuming the romantic 
anonym of Sylvander, he began at once a series of 
letters to " Clarinda,'* in which, as I conceive, he 
does not show to advantage. The style is stilted 
and bombastic, the sentiments are exaggerated and 
unreal, and the tone is often painfully coarse. I 
am not better pleased with the lady's share of the 
correspondence, and, for my part, should have been 
well content if it had never been published. How 
much more easily would genius correspond to and 
harmonize with our ideal, if its biographers were 
not always in such a hurry to exhibit its mere 
mortal aspects ! 

The correspondence becomes the more painful to 
contemplate when we remember the circumstances 
under which much of it was written. Jean 
Armour's father had discovered her second in- 
timacy with Burns, and his indignation had broken 
through all control. He would not suffer her to 
remain under a roof which. her presence seemed to 
pollute. In Bums's phrase, " She was turned, 
literally turned out of doors," and the author of her 
shame, confined at the time with a bruised limb to 
his lodgings in St. James's Square, was forced to 
write to a friend in the West to give her an asylum. 
Yet at this distressing conjuncture he could write 
amatory letters to a married woman ! The pitiful 
character of these transactions is not lessened by the 
fact that Mrs. M'Lehose was aware of the relations 
that subsisted between him and Jean of Mauchline. 
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Bums lingered on in Edinburgh, partly from his 
enjoyment of its social advantages, partly in the 
hope that his friends would provide him with a 
situation ; and at last he bowed his pride so far as 
to solicit Lord Glencaim's interest for an appoint- 
ment in the Excise. In his letter to that nobleman 
he alludes to former favours received at his hands : 
— " I wish to get into the Excise ; I am told that 
your lordship's interest will easily procure me the 
grant from the Commissioners ; and your lordship's 
patronage and goodness, which have already 
rescued me from obscurity, wretchedness, and 
exile, embolden me to ask that interest. You have 
likewise put it in my power to save the little tie of 
home that sheltered an aged mother, two brothers, 
and three sisters, from destruction. Thus, my lord, 
you have bound me over to the highest gratitude." 

In February, 1788, Bums was once more 
at Mauchline, where he found Jean Armour, 
" banished, forlorn, destitute, and friendless." A 
few weeks later, he made some reparation for the 
past by giving her his hand in marriage. In June, 
after a third visit to Edinburgh, and some more 
amatory correspondence with Glarinda, he took 
possession of the farm of ElUsland, in Dumfries- 
shire, the picturesque situation of which, in the 
valley of the Nith, had captivated his poet's fancy. 
There he settled with his wife towards the close 
of the year, and for a while his stormy life was 
brightened by a streak of domestic happiness- 
But he soon discovered that he had made a serious 
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mistake in the choice of his farm. The soil was 
poor, and the yearly return fell far below what was 
necessary for the support of his household. To 
increase his income he took up his commission in 
the Excise; unfortunately, the duties it involved 
carried him into the midst of temptations which he 
had not moral courage enough to resist. His 
charm of conversation, his bright wit and lively 
fancy, added to his fame as a poet, made him 
A welcome guest in every social circle ; and thus he 
was drawn more and more frequently from his 
home, to the grievous neglect of his responsibilities. 
Towards the end of 1791 he got rid of Ellisland, 
and removed to Dumfries, to undertake the work of 
an ordinary exciseman at a salary of £70 per 
annum. To read nowadays of the author of " Tarn 
O'Shanter,'' of ''The Cotter's Saturday Night," 
and of a host of beautiful lyrics and lays, as an 
exciseman strikes one as a painfol incongruity ; 
but it certainly did not occur as such to his con- 
temporaries or to himself ; and to those who make 
it a matter of reproach the question may be put, 
for what else was the poet fitted? It may have 
been desirable that the Government should have 
bestowed a pension upon him, but we fear that 
Bums was not known as a poet to the king's 
ministers, who at that time had sufficient work on 
their hands to occupy all their energies, without 
searching for neglected genius on the banks 
of the Nith. In my humble opinion. Bums, 
like other men, had his opportunities, and, 
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like too many other men who are not poets, neg- 
lected to make use of them. His misfortunes are 
directly traceable to his faults and follies ; his 
failure to the indolence which disinclined him to 
improve and retain success. His sorrows and 
Bufferings were of his own seeking; Nemesis is 
powerless until we place ourselves voluntarily in 
her rigid grasp. All thinking men should enter 
their protest against the cant and sentimentality in 
which too many of our writers indulge when speak- 
ing of Bums or Byron. If a poet have " passions " 
and "warm feelings," it is his duty to keep them 
under strict control ; if he yield to them, the 
degrading submission is not the less deplorable 
because the victim is endowed with genius. Though 
a man should be capable of writing a TyrtsBan war- 
song like " Scots wha hae," or such a strain of 
love-music as " Ae fond kiss and then we sever," 
he is not exempt from the laws that govern God's 
universe, and cannot escape the results of disobey- 
ing or neglecting them. 

In his later years Bums drank immoderately, 
and in premature disease paid the penalty of excess. 
It is useless to blink the fact that he led a life 
*' involving far more dissipation than was generally 
considered as allowable even in those days of 
luxury." We do not wish to condemn, but we 
cannot and will not excuse. That he often dedi- 
cated his nights to remorse does not neutralize his 
folly in devoting too many of his days to intemper- 
ance. It is a good thing to repent when we have 
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sinned, but it is better not to have occasion for 
repentance. In the summer of 1794, he was 
threatened with signal punishment for his misdeeds 
in the shape of flying gout. In the following year 
his health began to give way altogether, though he 
was only thirty-seven ; and for some months he 
was aflflicted by what one of his biographers calls 
" an accidental complaint." The death of his only 
daughter in September, 1795, was a blow which he 
felt severely, and it added to the depression of 
spirits induced by physical weakness. In a letter 
to Mrs. Dunlop he gives us a glimpse of his state 
of mind. " There had much need," he says, " be 
many pleasures annexed to the states of husband 
and father, for, God knows, they have many peculiar 
cares. I cannot describe to you the anxious, sleep- 
less hours these ties frequently give me. I see a 
train of helpless little folks ; me and my exertions 
all their stay ; and on what a brittle thread does 
the life of man hang ? If I am nipt off at the com- 
mand of fate — even in all the vigour of manhood as 
I am, such things happen every day — gracious 
God ! what would become of my little flock ? 'Tis 
here that I envy your people of fortune. A father 
on his death-bed, taking an everlasting leave of his 
children, has indeed woe enough ; but the man of 
competent fortune leaves his sons and daughters 
independency and friends ; while I — ^but I shall run 
distracted if I think any longer on the subject." 

It will interest the reader if we here transcribe 
Professor Walker's account of a visit which he paid 
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to Bums in November,. 1795. *'0n the second 
morning," he says, " I returned with a friend, who 
was acquainted with the poet, and we found him 
ready to pass a part of the day with us at the inn. 
On this occasion I did not think him quite so 
interesting as he had appeared at his outset. His 
conversation was too elaborate, and his expression 
weakened by a frequent endeavour to give it arti- 
ficial strength. He had been accustomed to speak 
for applause in the circles which he frequented, 
and seemed to think it necessary,, in making the 
most common remark, to depart a little from the 
ordinary simplicity of language, and to couch it in 
something of epigrammatic point. In his praise 
and censure, he was so decisive as to render a 
dissent from his judgment difficult to be reconciled 
with the laws of good-breeding. His wit was not 
more licentious than is unhappily too venial in 
higher circles, though I thought him rather unneces- 
sarily free in the avowal of his excesses. Such were 
the clouds by which the pleasures of the evening 
were partially obscured, but frequent coruscations of 
genius were visible between them. When it began 
to grow late, he showed no disposition to retire, but 
called for fresh supplies of liquor, with a freedom 
which might be excusable, as we were in an inn, 
and no condition had been distinctly made, though 
it might easily have been inferred, had the inference 
been welcome, that he was to consider himself as 
our guest ; nor was it until he saw us worn out that 
he departed, about three in the morning." 
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Early in January, 1796, when his health had 
begun to show some signs of improvement. Burns ac- 
cepted an invitation to a dinner party in the Globe 
Tavern. He stayed late^; drank a good deal; 
and becoming intoxicated, on going into the open 
air, fell asleep on the snow as he was returning 
home. Weakened by a severe illness, he was pecu- 
liarly susceptible to such a mishap ; a fatal chill 
shot to his very bones ; and he was soon laid up 
with rheumatic fever. He was able, however, to 
attend the Masonic Lodge on the 28th. About the 
same time he met in the street an old acquaintance, 
and in the course of a conversation about his health, 
used the remarkable expression : — " I find that a 
man may live like a fool, but he will scarcely die 
like one." According to Dr. Carew, his appetite 
now began to fail ; his hand trembled, and on any 
exertion or motion his voice faltered. His pulse 
became weaker and more rapid, and pain in the 
larger joints, and in the hands and feet, deprived 
him of the enjoyment of refreshing sleep. " Too 
much dejected in his spirits, and too well aware of 
his real situation to entertain hopes of recovery, he 
was ever musing on the approaching desolation of 
his family, and his spirits sank into a uniform 
gloom." His friends, however, were sanguine that 
if he hved through the cold months of spring, the 
succeeding season with its geniaHty might restore 
him. Summer came, but for the failing poet it 
brought no balm of health on its odorous wing. 
Bums was then removed to Brow, a small water- 
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ing-place on the Solway, that he might enjoy the 
advantages of sea-water baths, pleasant rides, and 
rural sights and sounds. Here, everything that 
could contribute to his comfort was done by his old 
friend, Mrs. Eiddel, of Glenriddel. She invited 
him to dinner (July 5th), and sent her carriage for 
him, as he was unable to walk. Of the interview 
she has left an affecting account : — 

" I was struck with his appearance on entering 
the room. The stamp of death was imprinted on 
his features. He seemed already touching the 
brink of eternity. His first salutation was : * Well, 
madam, have you any commands for the other 
world ? ' I replied that it seemed a doubtful case 
which of us should be there soonest, and that I 
hoped he would yet live to write my epitaph. He 
looked in my face with an air of great kindness, 
and expressed his concern at seeing me look so ill, 
with his accustomed sensibility. At table, he ate 
little or nothing, and he complained of having 
entirely lost the tone of his stomach. We had a 
long and serious conversation about his present 
situation, and the approaching termination of all 
his earthly prospects. He spoke of his death with- 
out any of the ostentation of philosophy, but with 
firmness as well as feeling, as an event likely ta 
happen very soon, and which gave him concern 
chiefly from leaving his four children so young and 
unprotected, and his wife in so interesting a situa- 
tion — in hourly expectation of lying-in of a fifth* 
He mentioned, with seeming pride and satisfaction,. 
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the promising genius of his eldest son, and the 
flattering marks of approbation he had received 
from his teachers, and dwelt particularly on his 
hopes of that boy's future conduct and merit. His 
anxiety for his family seemed to hang heavy upon 
him, and the more perhaps from the reflection, that 
he had not done them all the justice he was so 
well qualified to do. Passing from this subject, he 
showed great concern about the <5are of his literary 
fame, and particularly the publication of his post- 
humous works. He said that he was well aware 
that his death would occasion some noise, and that 
every scrap of his writing would be revived against 
him to the injury of his future reputation; 
that letters and verses written with unguarded 
and improper freedom, and which he earnestly 
wished to have buried in oblivion, would be 
handed about by vanity or malevolence, when 
no dread of his resentment would restrain them, 
or prevent the censures of ill-tongued malice, or 
the insidious sarcasms of envy, from pouring forth 
all their venom to blast his fame. He lamented 
that he had written many epigrams on persons 
against whom he entertained no enmity, and whose 
characters he should be sorry to wound ; and many 
indiflferent poetical pieces, which he feared would 
now, with all their imperfections on their head, 
be thrust, upon the world. . . . The conversation 
was kept up with great evenness and animation 
on his side. I had seldom seen his mind greater 
or more collected. There was frequently a con- 
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Biderable degree of vivacity in his sallies, and 
they would probably have had a greater share, had 
not the concern and dejection I could not disguise 
damped the spirit of pleasantry he seemed not 
unwilling to indulge." 

His rheumatic pains were relieved by the sea- 
bathing, but in no other respect did his condition 
improve, and on the 18th he returned to Dumfries. 
The end was rapidly approaching. Early in the 
morning of the 21st, Burns sank into dehrium, and 
the kind eyes that watched him saw through tears 
the grey shadow upon his face. His children were 
admitted to take their farewell look, and stood 
round the bed, silent, while he passed into his last 
repose.* 

Such was the end of Eobert Burns ; a sorrowful 
end to a wayward life, — a life not wanting in its 
hours of earnest endeavour and generous impulse, 
but pitifully stained and degraded by faults and 

♦ " It is the fashion to say he died of drink ; many a man has 
drank more, and yet lived with reputation and reached a good age. 
That drink and debauchery helped to destroy his constitution, and 
were the means of his unconscious suicide, is doubtless true ; but 
he had failed in life, had lost his power of work, and was already 
married to the poor, unworthy, patient Jean, before he had shown 
his inclination to convivial nights, or at least before that inclina- 
tion had become dangerous either to his health or his self-respect. 
He had trifled with life, and must pay the penalty. He had 
chosen to be Don Juan; he had grasped at temporary pleasures, 
and substantial happiness and solid industry had passed him by. 
He died of being Robert Bums, and there is no levity in such a 
statement of the case ; for shall we not, one and all, deserve a 
similar epitaph ? If you had put that man in Eden, with all his 
godlike (?) qualities, with all his generous and noble traits, he 
would have made a desert around him as he went." — Cornhill 
Magazine, xi. 425. 
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follies which not even the remembrance of the 
poet's genius and all that the world owes to it 
must tempt us to extenuate. Nay, it is because 
of that genius, and of all that it might have 
accomplished if trained to noble ends and un- 
weakened by self-indulgence, that our censure 
must be distinct and severe. Such gifts as Burns 
possessed carry with them a solemn responsibility, 
the neglect of which involves (as we have seen) 
the saddest, painfullest consequences — involves an 
absolute and irretrievable failure. Now for the 
failure which is forced upon the heroic spirit by 
adverse circumstance and victorious wrong — such 
failure as the martyr's or that of the reformer before 
his time — we may well reserve our applauding 
sympathy ; but when the faHure is the man's own 
seeking, when it arises from wasted powers, or the 
gratification of passion, or the blight of selfish 
ambition, or the insolence of unscrupulous egotism, 
we can have for it no other feeling than one of anger 
or contempt. A just indignation fills us, therefore, 
when we think of what Burns might have been 
and of what he was, and know that the contrast 
originated in his own self-inflicted humiliation. 

Comparing him with Milton and Cervantes, 
with the poet of " Paradise Lost " and the 
author of the " Araucana," Carlyle remarks that 
these men had two things which Burns wanted;* 
two things indispensable to great poets and great 
men: "They had a true, religious principle of 

* Carlyle, " Miscellanies," ii. 64, 65. 
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morals; and a single, not a double, aim in their 
activity. They were not self-seekers and self- 
worshippers ; but seekers and worshippers of some- 
thing far better than Self. Not personal enjoy- 
ment was their object ; but a high, heroic idea of 
Eehgion, of Patriotism, of heavenly Wisdom, in one 
or the other form, ever hovered before them; in 
which cause they neither shrank from suffering, 
nor called on the earth to witness it as something 
wonderful ; but patiently endured, counting it 
blessedness enough so to spend and be spent. 
Thus the ' the golden calf of Self-Love, ' however 
curiously carved, was not their Deity; but the 
Invisible Goodness, which alone is men's reason- 
able service. This feeling was as a celestial 
fountain, whose streams refreshed into gladness 
and beauty all the provinces of their otherwise too 
desolate existence. In a word, they willed one 
thing, to which all other things were subordinated 
and made subservient ; and therefore they accom- 
plished it. The wedge will rend rocks ; but its 
edge must be sharp and single: if it be double, 
the wedge is bruised in pieces and will rend 
nothing." 

[AiTTHORtriES.— This sketch is the result of a careful comparison of the yarious 
biographies of Bums, but has been written with a view rather to show his character 
as a man than bis merits as a poet. Because I have dealt with the former plainly 
and honestly, it must not be supposed that I would deny or underrate the latter. 
As a song-writer he is facile princeps among the English poets ; his satire is 
BO strong, rich, and incisive that one is inclined to believe it was the true bent 
and direction of his genius; his humour (as in "The Jolly Beggars," "Tarn 
O'Shanter," «' The Address to the Mouse ") is both broadly vigorous and tenderly 
playfUI. The fine qualities of his poetry are, however, sufflclently set forth by 
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Carlyle and Professor Wilson; and to these authorities the reader is referred* 
Also to an admirable mon(^raph by Principal Shairp in the series known as 
*' English Men of Letters ; " and a suggestive paper, by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in 
the CornhiU Magcuiine, October, 1879. Among the biogri^hies the best are those 
by Dr. Currie (1803), John Wilson T/>ckhart (1828), Allan Cunningham (1847), Dr. 
Hately Waddell (1869), Robert Chambers (1859), and W. S. Douglas (1879>1880). 
There is a good memoir by Alexander Smith, prefixed to his edition of the poet's 
works. As a fitting conclusion to our notice we append the epitaph which Bums 
wrote for himself: — 



** The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know. 
And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And softer fiame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stained his name."] 
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It may not be easy to lay down rules by the 
observance of which the young shall avoid the 
misery of a wasted life, but at least one caution 
may be given them, a caution of infinite value, 
never to over-estimate their powers or undertake 
a work beyond their strength. This, I take it, is 
the true moral of the myth of Sisyphus, who, as 
fast as he rolled his stone up the hiU, was doomed 
to see it roll back again ; he lacked the means of 
keeping it on the summit. Too often, in actual 
life, the stone in its descent crushes the un- 
fortunate weakling who has strained his energies 
in impelling it upwards. There is an Italian 
proverb to the effect that he who goes slowly and 
softly goes far ; and it must be conceded that he 
who exhausts himself in the early part of the race 
wiU come to grief before he reaches the goal. We 
are constantly called upon to mourn over failures 
which result from premature exhaustion or im- 
prudent effort; and as many failures are due to 
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the presumption that attempts too much as to the 
indolence or timidity that attempts too little. 
Youth seldom needs to be warned on the score of 
excessive prudence : its great error is an excess of 
confidence. There is no peak, however lofty, that 
it cannot scale; no chasm, however wide, that it 
cannot bridge; no depth, however profound, that 
it cannot fathom. Alas ! experience soon teaches 
it the folly of exaggerated ambition; but if ex- 
perience brings wisdom, it also brings, in too many 
•cases, the despondency that springs from wrecked 
hopes and the apathy that comes from unlooked- 
for disappointment. Therefore, it is the truest 
wisdom to " look" before we "leap; " to measure 
the distance we have to traverse, or the height 
we have to climb ; and consider well whether our 
strength is adequate to the enterprise. If we have 
not the needful thews and muscle, it is waste of 
time to attempt to bend the bow of Ulysses. It is 
true wisdom to make sure of the extent of our 
means and opportunities before we enter upon the 
struggle, and thus avoid the shame and the weari- 
ness and the discouragement of defeat. The secret 
of success lies in doing exactly what we can do, that 
is, what we can do well, and without strain of in- 
tellect or heart. As Wordsworth teaches : — 

" All freakishness of mind is checked ; 
He tamed who foolishly aspires ; 
While to the measnre of his might 
God fashions his desires." 

JHappy the youth whose wishes do not outrun his 
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capabilities, whose healthy ambition is guided and 
controlled by a wise self-knowledge, so that hi& 
beginning is in proportion to the end he can fairly 
accomplish, and the task he has set himself well 
within the limit of his performance. Let not every 
young man who strings together pleasing rhymes 
imagine that he is a Tennyson, or, if he can paint 
in "water colours,*' delude himself into the belief 
that he is a Turner. True talent is always modest, 
and never underrates the difficulties that lie in its 
path. The more I see of life the more I am con- 
vinced that success or failure in it depends upon 
the due measurement of our powers. 

" The ooimnon problem, yours, mine, every one's, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life. 
Provided it could hey bnt finding just 
What may hey then find how to make it fair, 
Up to our means — a very different thing ! " 

When we essay to live beyond our means we invite 
the frowns of fortune and the checks of circum- 
stance. If we would rise superior to calamity, we 
must always keep something in hand, something in 
reserve. This is the teaching of the fable of the 
hare and the tortoise : the latter won because it pos- 
sessed the staying faculty, and had not exhausted 
all its resources at the outset. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the accumulation of such a 
reserve is impossible unless we submit to a rigorous 
self-discipline. We must learn to watch and 
wait, to calculate our opportunities, to study our 
materials, to acquire habits of exact thought and 
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sober judgment, to guard against the hasty impulse, 
and hold in hand the exuberant passion. Do you 
remember the graceful story of Eobert Bruce and 
the spider ? The insect succeeded at the thirteenth 
trial ; and why ? Because it possessed a reserve of 
material which enabled it to make another effort 
after a dozen failures. Moreover, it had not 
attempted what it could not in the long run per- 
form. But if it had expended all its powers on the 
first trial, what then? The Alpine climber may 
yearn with all his mind and soul to reach the lofty 
peak that shines high above him with its crown of 
eternal snow ; but, alas ! if he have wasted his 
energies in too violent exertion on the lower slope, 
or if the ascent be utterly beyond his strength, he 
must lie where he has fallen, with the stain of 
defeat upon him. It is said that every young actor 
thinks he can' play Hamlet, and perhaps he can — 
badly ; but is it not better to succeed as Eosencrantz 
-than to fail as Hamlet ? At least, let your first step 
be modest; don't essay to run before you have 
learned to walk ! 

The poet Keats has addressed the following 
sonnet to Benjamin Eobert Haydon, the painter : — 

" High-mindedness, a jealousy for good, 
A loying-kindness for the great man's fame, 
Dwells here and there with people of no name, 
In noisome alley and in pathless wood : 
And where we think the truth least understood, 
Oft may be found a ' singleness of aim,' 
That ought to frighten into hooded shame 
A money -mongering, pitiable brood. 
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How glorious this a£Eectioii for the cause 
Of steadfast genius, toiling gallantly ! 
What when a stout unbending champion awes 
Envy and Malice to their native sty P 
Unnumbered souls breathe out a still applause, 
Proud to behold him in his country's eye." 

The reader may marvel that the painter to whom: 
this fine tribute was offered — this '^steadfast 
genius, toiling gallantly " — should be included by 
us among " Men who have Failed," that his name 
should be written on so dreary a record. But it 
is so ; his life, with much in it that was noble and 
lofty and courageous, was emphatically a failure, 
and a disastrous one. Haydon accomplished but 
little for the art he loved, and to which he devoted 
himself, let us admit, with admirable ** singleness 
of purpose ; '' he accomplished little for his own 
fame, which has already dwindled into the shadow 
of a shade ; and, though he possessed considerable- 
capacity, and was animated by the purest aspira- 
tions, and lacked neither energy of character nor 
hopefulness of temperament, his life is now chiefly 
useful to us in so far as it points a moral — ^the 
moral on which I have ventured to insist, that he 
who would avoid failure must learn moderation ; 
that he must proportion his efforts to his resources, 
and learn to live within his means. For him who 
attempts a work beyond his powers the world has 
either laughter, or, as in Haydon's tragical case,, 
tears. 

Benjamin Eobert Haydon, the son of a respect- 
able Plymouth bookseller, was born on the 24th of 
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January, 1786. Few anecdotes of his childhood 
have been preserved, but he seems to have been a 
frank, good-humoured, intelligent boy, with an 
early liking for "pretty pictures." He was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of his native town, 
where his master detected his taste for art, and did 
his best to encourage and cultivate it. It was 
further developed by the example and advice of one 
of his father's apprentices, who thought himself a 
genius because he was idle ; until Haydon's draw- 
ings showed sufficient vigour to justify his father in 
exhibiting them to his customers. These customers, 
however, were indifferent critics ; and their ex- 
aggerated commendations probably did Haydon 
no good, but considerable harm. At the age of 
thirteen the young artist was sent to the Plympton 
Granamar School, where Sir Joshua Eeynolds was 
brought up, and began to learn something of Latin 
and Greek. Drawing was not included among his 
studies, because his father intended him for the 
counting-house ; but the inborn faculty is not easily 
repressed, and aU his leisure he employed in draw- 
ing caricatures. His schooling at Plympton com- 
pleted his education, and he was sent to Exeter to 
study the art, or science, of book-keeping; after 
which he returned home, to be bound apprentice to 
his father, and writhe under what he was pleased 
to consider an intolerable burden. His father's 
business realized a handsome income ; and Haydon 
had nothing to do but pursue his course and acquire 
a certain independence, when he would have been 
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in a position to cultivate his artistic tendencies 
with unfettered assiduity. But he thought himself 
a genius, a future Baphael or Titian, and for his 
great soul ledgers and bill-books and cash-books 
were contemptibly commonplace. " I hated stand- 
ing behind the counter," he says, "and insulted 
the customers " — a sure sign of genius ! " I hated 
the town and people in it. I saw my father had 
more talent than the asses he was obliged to bend to ; 
I knew his honourable descent, and I despised the 
vain fools that patronised him.*' 

A young man of such exalted views was certainly 
unfitted for the vulgar but necessary occupation of 
" standing behind the counter." He told his father 
that he thought of being a great painter. " Who 
has put this stuff into your head ? " said the father. 
"Nobody: I always have had it," replied the son. 
"You will live to repent." "Never, my dear 
father ; I would rather die in the trial." 

While his mind was thus fermenting with vague 
wishes and half-formed ambitions, young Haydon 
came upon Sir Joshua Eeynolds's valuable "Dis- 
courses on Art," and their perusal finally deter- 
mined his path in life. Perceiving that his 
resolution was fixed, and knowing that a reluctant 
apprentice was of little value to anybody, his father 
yielded ; and on the 13th of May, 1804, Haydon set 
out for London, convinced that his name would 
soon be inscribed on the " glory-roll " of the Great 
Masters. "For three months," he says, "I saw 
nothing but my books, my casts, and my drawings. 
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My enthusiasm was immense, my devotion for 
study that of a martyr. I rose when I woke, at 
three, four, or five, drew at anatomy until eight, 
in chalk from my casts from nine to one, and from 
half-past one until five — then walked, dined, and to 
anatomy again from seven to ten and eleven. I 
was once so long without speaking to a human 
creature, that my gums became painfully sore from 
the clenched tightness of my teeth. I was resolved 
to be a great painter, to honour my country, to 
rescue the art from that stigma of incapacity which 
was impressed upon it." And all this before he had 
even learned to draw ! " However visionary," he 
adds, **such aspirings may seem in a youth of 
eighteen, I never doubted my capacity to realize 
them. I had made up my mind what to do. I 
wanted no guide. To apply night and day, to 
seclude myself from society, to keep the Greeks 
and the great Italians in view, and to endeavour 
to unite form, colour, light, shadow, and expression, 
was my constant determination." 

There is something in this courageous resolution 
and high impulse which we cannot but admire; 
and yet, evidently, it is not the spirit in which the 
true artist will begin his work. A modest self- 
consciousness, a sense of one's inability to realize 
all one's conceptions, a recognition of the grandeur 
of art and the httleness of man — ^these, with the 
faculty of patience and persistent labour, and a 
careful estimate of one's capacities, are the qualities 
which command success and avoid failure. 
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Though he " wanted no guide," Haydon obtained 
an introduction to Northcote, and Opie, and Fuseli, 
contemporary painters, whose renown has scarcely 
lived down to the present day. They were men of 
some talent, but of them, as of Haydon, it may be 
said that their means were not always adequate to 
the work they undertook. He attended the classes 
at the Eoyal Academy, and profited by the lectures 
of Fuseli, who really had a vivid imagination, though 
he lacked the full power and capacity of realizing 
it. He also made the acquaintance of "a raw^ 
tall, pale, queer Scotchman," named Wilkie, who 
was afterwards to outstrip him in the race for fame, 
and link to his name and memory the popular 
affection by his exquisite domestic pictures. He 
still continued to study vigorously. Anatomy was 
one of his favourite pursuits, and he attained to a 
knowledge of the secrets of the human body, of its 
bones, tendons, and muscles, such as an expe- 
rienced surgeon might envy. In the Academy he 
does not seem to have attracted much attention — a 
fact for which he has his own way of accounting. 
The success which attended a picture of Wilkie's in 
the Exhibition of 1806 stimulated him to make a 
public venture, and with characteristic ambition he 
resolved upon an essay in " high art." His subject 
was ** Joseph and Mary resting on the Boad to 
Egypt," and the size of his canvas six feet by four. 
Throughout life the size of his canvas governed 
Haydon's ideas of art ! He was nothing, if not 
colossal; his tremendous energy disdained to be 
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confined within ordinary limits. When the picture 
was nearly finished, a distinguished art-patron and 
critic, Sir George Beaumont, called to see it. He 
professed to be delighted with it; "it was very 
poetical, and quite large enough for anything.*' 
To the first part of this commendation the young 
artist subscribed ; to the second he objected. A 
man who *'went in" for grand art and the like 
looked disdainfully on six feet by four. 

" The subject I had chosen,'* he says, " was a 
pretty one, if poetically treated, and I had so 
treated it. In the centre was Joseph holding the 
Child asleep ; the ass on the other side ; above 
were two angels regarding the group ; and, in the 
extreme distance, the Pyramids at the break of day. 
The whole was silently tender. The scenery divided 
interest with the actors. The colour was toned 
and harmonious ; the drawing correct. I had tried 
to unite nature and the antique. I never painted 
without nature, and never settled my forms without 
the antique. I proceeded with the utmost circum- 
spection, and I believe it was rather an extra- 
ordinary work for a first picture. It was an attempt 
to unite all parts of the art as means of conveying 
thought, in due subordination. It had colour, light 
and shadow, impasto, handling, drawing, form and 
expression." 

Haydon's serious deficiency in the sobriety and 
moderation characteristic of true genius is here 
painfully apparent. The language he applies to 
the crude first effort of a young and haK-taught 
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painter is identical with that which a critic might 
apply to the masterpieces of a Coreggio or a Guido. 
It is essential, we repeat, to all real, permanent, 
practical success that a man should know himself ; 
unhappily this was a knowledge which not even 
misfortune and failure could impress upon Ben- 
jamin Eobert Haydon. 

His picture, however, found a place and admirers 
in the Exhibition of 1807, and he. then set to work 
on an historical subject, commissioned by Lord 
Mulgrave, the *' Murder of Curius Dentatus," the 
Eoman hero. It was interrupted by the death of 
his mother ; but, recovering from this heavy auc- 
tion, he sought to find in honest labour a solace 
for sorrow. A second interruption arose from his 
study of the celebrated Elgin Marbles. These 
beautiful specimens of the ancient art opened his 
eyes to the defects of the models he had hitherto 
followed, and to his own imperfections of expression 
and execution. Convinced of his egregious failure to 
realize the heroic in the form and action of his 
Dentatus, he dashed his sponge upon it, and 
breathed as if relieved of a nuisance. Through 
Lord Mulgrave's kindness he obtained an intro- 
duction to Lord Elgin, who permitted him to work 
from the antiques for three months, until he had 
mastered their forms and principles. Whatever we 
may think of his rash egotism and undiscipUned 
ambition, we must acknowledge that Haydon was 
conscientious in his industry, and capable of honest 
and well-directed labour. Thus he drew at the 
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Marbles ten, fourteen, and fifteen hours at a time ; 
staying often in their divine companionship until 
twelve at night, holding in one hand a candle and 
drawing-board, and using his pencil with the other. 
He would have lingered until morning, had not the 
sleepy porter staggered yawning* in, to tell him it 
was midnight. Eeluctantly returning home, cold, 
benumbed, and damp, his clothes steaming up as 
he dried them, he would spread his drawings on 
the floor, and putting a candle on the ground, 
would contemplate them in a kind of ecstasy — 
pondering on the change of empires and the revolu- 
tions of history; reflecting that he had been 
looking upon what Socrates looked at and Plato 
admired; and then, lifted up by his own high urgings 
of soul — for he had the exaltation and impulse, 
though not the power and force, of genius — ^praying 
God to enlighten his mind and strengthen it to the 
discovery of the principles on which the great old 
artists wrought their immortal work. It is easy to 
understand that to the ambitious young student 
these were days of luxury and rapture, as they 
certainly were days of uncontaminated purity of 
mind! Eising with the sun, he opened his eyes 
to its glorious light only to remember and rejoice 
in his lofty pursuit. He sprang from his bed, 
dressed as if he had not a moment to spare, and 
passed the day and the noon and the night in 
a fever, a dream of abstracted enthusiasm; 
secluded from the world; heedless of its cares 
or its idols, its anxieties or its dangers ; rapt in 
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a vision of the ideal, and animated and possessed 
by a spirit that 

" Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o'er informed its tenement of clay." 

Let it not be thought that we sneer at this 
enthusiasm, or seek to depreciate and cast a doubt 
upon it. Very sure are we that without some such 
passionate fervour youth will never rise to the 
standard of its opportunities and responsibilities. 
But it is necessary to guard against extravagance ; 
we must not let even our better feelings and higher 
impulses escape our control. Happier, however, 
he who thus loses himself in the joy of his devotion 
to a noble object than the languid or indolent 
weaklings who esteem it a sign of superiority to 
sneer at earnestness, and waste both time and 
thought on the commonplaces of the world. An 
exalted purpose raises both heart and mind out of 
the conventional follies and littlenesses of life ; 
strengthens the intellect, warms the imagination, 
refines the taste, and consecrates the soul. It is 
like a fresh pure breeze admitted into a heated 
and corrupt atmosphere : all that is vitiated, un- 
healthy, and depressing vanishes before its genial 
and blessed influence. 

I must not be supposed, however, to recommend 
the excessive mental labour in which, undoubtedly to 
his ultimate injury, Haydon at this time indulged. 
When we note in his Diary such entries as : " Bead 
eight hours," " Bead nine hours," *' Thirteen hours 
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reading," we feel that they explain and account for 
much of the unrest and instability that marred his 
later life. Yet the modus vivendi which he proposed 
to himself was not absolutely injudicious : — **The 
true way to preserve my health/* he writes, " is, to 
lie on a hard mattrass, sleep six or seven hours, 
jump out at first waking, wash instantly in a cold 
bath, study for eight hours, drink nothing but weak 
tea and water, eat the most simple food, no suppers, 
no hashes, or fricassees. When I do this I feel 
braced for the day, and ready for any exertion, 
mental or corporeal." 

In March, 1809, the "Dentatus" was completed, 
and at the Eoyal Academy's Exhibition was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the critics and the public. 
This was not particuarly favourable ; the general 
opinion being that the painter had " attempted too 
much ; " but Lord Mulgrave liberally rewarded him 
with 210 guineas. Haydon, however, conceived the 
idea that the Academicians had not given him a good 
place in the Exhibition, out of jealousy ; and thus 
tegan his long warfare against the Academy, which 
continued during the remainder of his Ufe, and 
acted on his brain like a powerful irritant. Never 
was any man more impatient of criticism or more 
intolerant of opposition. To disagree with him 
was a sure and certain mark of incompetence, 
envy, malice, uncharitableness. His estimate of 
his powers was so enormous, that it was diflScult 
for any calm, unprejudiced observer to accept it ; yet, 
at the same time, it indisposed him to believe in the 
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possibility that a critic might honestly regard it 
as excessive. Hence he waged an incessant war- 
fare against a constantly increasing host of ad- 
versaries, for his pretensions were so dispropor- 
tionate to his performance that men naturally took 
offence at their transparent egotism. 

His second patron was Sir George Beaumont, 
who ordered a picture in illustration of Shake- 
speare's "Macbeth." But here again Haydon 
involved himself in a misunderstanding. He 
painted on too large a scale for his patron, and as 
he would not adopt a smaller size, Sir George took 
umbrage at his obstinacy. While he was worrying 
himself and his friends by this petty warfare, his 
picture of " Dentatus *' won the prize of one hundred 
guineas given by the directors of the British Gallery 
for the best historical picture. With revived spirits 
he set to work at his " Macbeth." But soon a 
source of fresh troubles arose. During the first 
years of his sojourn in London his father had 
liberally assisted him, but he was no longer able to 
do so ; and the remuneration Haydon had received 
for his work being wholly unequal to the time 
bestowed upon it, he began to feel the pressure of 
pecuniary difficulties. To meet, as he supposed, a 
temporary pressure, he borrowed; and thus, he 
says pathetically, began debt and obligation, out 
of which he was unable to extricate himself as long 
as he lived. 

The " Macbeth " was finished by the end of the 
year 1811. Sir George Beaumont, however, on 
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seeing it, declined to purchase it ; but offered 
him £100 towards his expenses, and a com- 
mission for a smaller picture, the price to be 
settled by arbitation. The offer was indignantly 
rejected ; and Haydon found himself with a picture 
on his hands which had cost three years' labour, 
and no immediate prospect of a purchaser or of 
another commission. Exasperated by what he 
considered to be the neglect of his family, tor- 
mented by the consciousness of debt, fearful of the 
severity of his landlord, and generally embarrassed 
and perplexed, he sought a vent for his excited 
feelings, and found it in an attack on the Eoyal 
Academy, which was partly unjust and wholly 
impolitic. We can hardly expect to convince a 
man of our merits by abusing him for his own 
shortcomings; yet it was on this principle that 
Haydon proceeded. 

His account of the attack makes us wonder at 
the prodigiousness of his self-esteem. 

" I was twenty-six years of age,'* he writes, 
"when I attacked the Academy. I exposed their 
petty intrigues ; I laid open their ungrateful, cruel, 
heartless treatment of Wilkie. I annihilated 
Payne Knight's absurd theories against great works. 
I proved his ignorance of Pliny, and having thus 
swept the path, I laid down rules to guide the 
student which time must confirm — rules, the result 
of my own failures, collected and digested within 
six years, — rules which posterity will refer to 
and confirm^ early acquired without a master or 
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instructor, settled in spite of folly, and put forth 
in spite of ignorance or rank." 

Yet, if we smile at this ebullition, we cannot 
refuse our admiration to the man's energy and 
determination. 

"Thus, then," he adds, "for the rest of my 
anxious life my destiny was altered. I had 
brought forty men, and all their high connections, 
on my back at twenty-six years old, and there was 
nothing left but 'victory or Westminster Abbey.' 
I made up my mind for the conflict, and ordered 
at once a larger canvas for another work.^^ Un- 
fortunately, the question is not always settled, the 
problem not always solved, by the simple expedient 
of ordering "a larger canvas." What is wanted 
is more genius," and that patience which genius 
brings with it — patience, and silent determination, 
and calmness. 

Looking about for a subject, he pitched upon 
" Solomon's Judgment " as suitable for an effort 
in high art — so called, I believe, because its pro- 
fessors generally live in attics! When reminded 
that both Bubens and Baphael had tried it, he re- 
plied, with an easy smile, "I'll tell the story better." 
He applied himself to his huge canvas with ad- 
mirable courage, though he was deeply in debt, 
owing his landlord dE200, and absolutely without 
resources. In this strait he was encouraged by 
. the generosity of an eating-house keeper, who 
offered him a dinner daily, without payment, until 
his picture was finished. His landlord, with even 
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greater munifiicence, informed him that he might 
hold his lodgings for two years rent free. With 
loans from friends and patrons, he was thus enabled 
to keep his head above water. Still big with large 
ideas, he cjonceived the happy thought of illumi- 
nating the walls of the Houses of Parliament with 
s, grand series of designs in illustration of the 
progress of civil government. His design was 
never carried out; but to him belongs the credit 
of having thrown out a suggestion which, in our own 
time, has resulted in the decoration of the palace 
of the legislature with appropriate works of art. 

Throughout the year 1813 he worked away at 
his picture. He suffered severely, was often re- 
duced to great extremity, had no money, but 
always his food and lodging. A respite from his 
anxieties he found in the agreeable and kindly talk 
of such men as Hazlitt and Northcote, Leigh Hunt, 
Barnes of the Times, Wilkie, and Charles Lamb. 
Early in 1814 the picture was completed, and sent 
for exhibition at the Water-Colour Gallery in Spring 
Gardens. It produced an immediate sensation, for 
there was undoubted vigour both in the design and 
the execution, and a manliness and freedom of 
touch to which the Georgian artists had not ac- 
customed the pubHc. Before it had been exhibited 
three days it was sold for 600 guineas; a sum 
which temporarily relieved the artist &om his 
anxieties. He paid about half his debts, exhausting 
j£500 in doing so, and then started afresh with £130 
fa cash and renewed credit. 
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''The success of 'Solomon' was so great," he 
says, '' and mj trimnph so complete, that, had I 
died then, mv name must have stood on record as 
a jonth who had made a stand against the prejudices 
of a country, the oppressions of rank, and the 
cruelty and injustice of two puhlic bodies. 

"It was a victory in every sense of the word. 
In my pursuit I had proved the power of inherent 
talent, and I had done good to this great cause 
as far as I could do it. I did not command 
bayonets and cannon ; would to God I had ! But 
what I did command I wielded with firmness and 
constancy. I had shown one characteristic of my 
dear country — bottom. I had been tried and not 
found wanting. I held out when feeble, and faint, 
and blind, and now I reaped the reward.'* 

*' Christ's Entry into Jerusalem " was the subject 
which next engaged his brush, but before he threw 
himself into it he went with Wilkie on a visit to 
Franco. The spring of 1815 found him, therefore, 
in his old position of impecunious wretchedness. 
Fortunately, he made up his quarrel with Sir 
George Beaumont, who ordered a picture of him 
at a price not to exceed 200 guineas, and advanced 
him fifty. It is characteristic of Haydon that he 
stipulated it should notjbe ''less than life." He 
sooms to have connected high art with life-size 
llguros ! In the autumn he received a commission 
from Mr. PluUips, of Manchester, for 500 guineas, 
with £200 paid down. And soon afterwards camo 
tho groat sculptor, Ganova, with words of praise. 
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which cheered and encouraged him greatly; and, 
as if to fill his cup of rejoicing to the brim, and 
steep him in forgetfulness of pecuniary trials, he 
received three sonnets from Wordsworth, one of 
which conveyed indirectly a high compliment to 
his work and genius. It runs thus : — 



" High is our calling, friend ! Creative Art 
(Whether the instruments of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues), 
Demands the service of a mind and -heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh ! when Nature sinks, as well she may, 
From long-liv'd pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward. 
And in the soul admit of no decay, — 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness : 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard ! " 

Certainly it was a revulsion to turn from such 
companionship as this to battle with the liabilities 
that accumulated round him. He began to borrow 
from money-lenders at an exorbitant rate. Not that 
he was profligate or selfishly extravagant : but he 
was careless and liberal-handed ; spent freely on 
casts and prints ; and, in his exclusive devotion to 
high art, turned away from those sources of income 
open to successful painters, such as portraits, 
cabinet or genre pictures, landscapes, and the like. 
Unless he could work on a large scale — with 
'* figures life-size " — Haydon would not work at all. 
Now, it is obvious that the number of patrons must 
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necessarily be limited who can purchase huge can- 
vases at a rate remuneratiye to the artist. More- 
oyer, as the time occupied in the execution of one 
of these " great " works makes a heavy demand 
on the artist's resources, he should possess a con- 
siderable capital on which to fall back until he 
receives the stipulated purchase-money. Haydon 
had not a stiver of capital ; and therefore, while 
engaged in executing a commission, had to beg and 
borrow, with the knowledge that when he eventu- 
ally received his remuneration, it would all be 
absorbed in the discharge of liabilities. The 
strangest thing is that, in his Autobiography, he 
writes as if he had rendered a great service to art 
by the tenacity with which he adhered to his life- 
size pictures, and evidently feels that the honour of 
martyrdom he may justly claim, because he per- 
sisted in the execution of work that did not pay ! 
He might have had commissions for any number of 
small or moderate-sized pictures, if he would have 
condescended to undertake them — if he would have 
accepted such subjects as are generally attractive ; 
and it can hardly be doubted that they would have 
been better suited to his powers than those on 
which he preferred to rest his reputation. 

It would be wearisome to trace minutely the 
various stages of Haydon's career. Two dark 
shadows rest upon it from first to last — ^his con- 
tinued hostility to the Eoyal Academy, which 
amounted to a monomania, and seems to indicate 
the existence of cerebral irritation ; and the pressure 
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of pecuniary difficulties, which neither the large 
sums he received from friends, nor the liberal income 
(for such on the whole it must be considered) he 
earned by his art, sufficed to relieve. It is im- 
possible to acquit him of some measure of thought- 
lessness ; he could not have always been so heavily 
involved had he given due heed to the laws of 
economy. He had a fatal habit of anticipating 
the proceeds of his works, and an equally fatal 
habit of resorting to money-lenders; so that his 
embarrassments were unending, and he extricated 
himself from one only to fall immediately into 
another. Twice he passed through the Insolvent 
Court — ^in 1803, only two years after his marriage, 
and again in 1836. But though on each occasion 
he made anew departure, reHeved from the bur- 
dens which had overwhelmed him, he was soon 
involved in his old troubles. Public subscriptions 
were raised for him ; donations flowed in from 
generous patrons of art and artists. All were use- 
less ; the unhappy man staggered onward into the 
Slough of Despond which has swallowed up so 
many lives of promise. 

His quarrel with the Academy led him to adopt 
the plan of independent exhibitions of his pictures ; 
by these he sometimes lost, but frequently they 
paid him splendidly, as in 1820, when he made 
nearly ^£3000 by what is, perhaps, one of his best 
pictures, "Christ's Entry into Jerusalem." In 
1821 he exhibited " Christ's Agony in the Garden;'* 
in 1823, " The Eaising of Lazarus," another of his 
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masterpieces; in 1826, ''Pharaoh dismissing the 
Israelites " and " Venus and Anchises ; " in 1827, 
"Alexander and Bncephalns " and "Eacus;" in 
1828, "The Mocb Election in the King's Bench," 
in the Hogarthian style, but very inferior to Hogarth 
in humoristic force; in 1830, the well-known 
" Napoleon at St. Helena ; " in 1832, " Xenophon's 
Eirst Sight of the Sea, on his Eetreat with the Ten 
Thousand; '* m 1834, " The Reform Banquet ; " in 
1835, "Achilles at the Court of Lycomedes dis- 
<50vering his Sex;" in 1836, "Samson and De- 
mah; " in 1838, " Christlblessing Little Children ; " 
in 1839, " The Duke of Wellington at Waterloo ; " 
in 1841, " The Anti-Slavery;Convention " and " The 
Maid of Saragossa ; " in 1842, " Curtius leap- 
ing into, the Gulf;" in 1843, " The Entry of the 
Black Prince into London with John, King of France, 
as his Prisoner," a cartoon sent to the competitive 
exhibition at Westminster Hall of designs for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament; in 
1844, " Alexander killing the Lion ; " and in 1845, 
" Uriel and Satan." 

Of all these pictures it may be said that the 
colouring is rich and powerful, the sentiment ele- 
vated, and the design bold and original. But their 
crudeness is often excessive ; the execution is coarse 
and imperfect; the mannerism conspicuous and 
disagreeable. It is impossible to contemplate them 
without perceiving that the artist's aim has been 
beyond his means ; that he has failed to carry out 
what he intended. They are bold, rough sketches ; 
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not without a certain power and dignity, but 
deficient in almost all those excellences which 
characterize the works of the great masters with 
whom his egotism did not fear to challenge com- 
parison and rivalry. As an eminent critic has 
said of them, they are himself, and fail where he 
failed. They lack moderation, sobriety, har- 
mony, repose ; they are full of assertion which is 
not justified, of promise which is not realized in 
the performance. They are the pictures of a man 
who refused to learn, who did uot believe he re- 
quired to be taught. 

*' The characteristics of Haydon's art appear to 
me to be great determination and power, know- 
ledge and effrontery. I cannot find," says Mr. 
G. P. Watts, " that he strikes upon any chord that 
is the basis of a true harmony, . . . Haydon 
seems to me to have succeeded as often as he dis- 
plays any real anxiety to do so ; but one is struck 
with the extraordinary discrepancy of different 
parts of his work, as though, bored by a fixed 
attention that had taken him out of himself, yet 
highly applauding the result, he had daubed and 
scrawled his brush about in a sort of intoxication 
of self-glory. ... In Haydon's work there is not 
8uflScient forgetfulness of self to disarm criticism 
of personality. His pictures are themselves auto- 
biographical notes of the most interesting kind; 
but their want of beauty repels, and their want of 
modesty exasperates. Perhaps their principal 
characteristic is want of delicacy of perception and 
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refinement of execution. In these respects I have- 
seen no work of his that is not more than incom* 
plete. Pathos also is lacking. ... To particu- 
larize — ^I should say that his touch is generally 
woolly, and his surface disagreeable ; that the dabs 
of white in the light and the dabs of red in the 
shadows are untrue and unpleasing; that his 
draperies are deficient in richness and dignity, and 
his general effect much less good than one would 
expect from the goodness of parts, which I think 
arises principally from the coarseness of the 
handHng; that his expressions of anatomy and 
general perception of form are the best by far that 
can be found in the English school; and I feel 
even a direction towards something that is only to be 
found in Phidias. But this is not true invariably : 
his proportion is very often defective, especially in 
the arms of his figures, and his hands and feet, 
though well understood, are often dandified and 
uncharacteristic. ' ' 

The unbounded vanity and singular want of 
delicacy which we see in Haydon's pictures are 
conspicuous also in his Autobiography — a fact the 
more noticeable because he undoubtedly wrote it 
with a view to publication. The extent to which he 
takes the reader into his confidence is actually 
disagreeable ; he is constantly endeavouring to im- 
press upon him the conviction that he is admitted 
as a favour to such close intercourse with one who 
is both a genius and a martyr, the only prophet of 
high art which England has known. One wearies at 
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last of the tale of pecuniary embarrassments whicb^ 
it is evident, might have been avoided by ordinary 
pradence ; of passionate denunciations which one 
feels to be wholly unjustiJBed ; of a parade of piety 
and morality which, in a journal intended for the 
pubhc eye, disgusts by its ostentation. Yet to 
understand the character of Haydon and the causes 
of his failure it must be read, and read attentively. 
Almost every page of it contains a moral, and a 
well-digested compendium would not be among 
the least valuable of books for young men. It 
conveys a pregnant warning against the indul- 
gence of an inordinate self-esteem. It embodies 
a forcible caution against the supposition that even 
the highest talent can afford to neglect the rules of 
morality which govern ordinary minds. Haydon's 
vanity led him to believe that half the world was 
envious or jealous of a genius which the other half 
was too stupid to recognize. Hence there was na 
repose in his life ; no "sessions " of silent thought ; 
no dignified calm and equable serenity. His 
career was one of constant warfare ; he was always 
assuming an attitude of combat; he was always 
the wronged, the oppressed, the insulted, the mis- 
understood, the one man against the multitude, 
the very Ishmael of artists. It is astonishing that 
a man with so little that was lovable in his 
character should have met with so much sympathy ; 
and we are tempted to think better of the world 
when we find it indulgent and compassionate 
towards a man so markedly and incessantly aggres* 
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sive. And yet perhaps it was, after all, a spectacle 
to call forth the tenderer feelings — ^this able, pas- 
sionate, impulsive man, striving after an ideal 
which he could dimly perceive but had no power 
to attain — so sadly unconscious of the disparity 
between his means and his ends. 

I take at random some passages from his journals 
which seem to me strikingly illustrative of the 
peculiarities of his character. In April, 1837, he 
was lecturing, with much success, at Edinburgh. 
He writes: — "Went to Holyrood, and bargained 
with the housekeeper to let me come back by 
candle-light, and see, and walk up the very stair- 
case which Euthven and Damley stole up on the 
night of the murder of Eizzio. It is extraordinary, 
this desire to feel a grand and new sensation." 

This is Haydon all over ! A movement of curi- 
osity, common enough on the part of the vulgarest 
sight-seers, becomes, in his case, " a grand and 
new sensation." 

'' December Qlst, 1838.— The last day of 1838. A 
year of competence, work, and prosperity, com- 
paratively. Blessings and gratitude to that benevo- 
lent Creator under whose merciful dispensation this 
has happened. It has not made me ungrateful or 
vicious ; but I have less crime to answer for than 
any other previous year of my past life. 

*' Gratitude for ever and ever. Amen. 

*'The people are more alive to art than ever. 
Everywhere have I been received with enthusiasm, 
and the importance of high art is no longer a 
matter of doubt with them. 
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'* Thus ends 1838. Could I hope that every year 
would be equally blessed by employment and 
competence, every wish would be gratified. May I 
deserve it. Amen." 

This entry is written in a pleasanter tone than 
his utterances generally exhibit, and had he always 
worked in such a spirit of gratitude and content- 
ment, his life would not now be remembered chiefly 
by the catastrophe which terminated it. Young 
readers would do well to remember that it is 
foolish labour and mere vexation to " kick against 
the pricks." It is by suffering that we become 
strong, and if we are strong we shall suffer silently. 
After all, the joy of victory more than compensates 
for the hardship and stress of the struggle. 

A year later he writes (December 2nd) : — 

"It is now twenty-seven years since I ordered 
my "Solomon" canvas. I was young (twenty-six). 
Sir George had treated me cruelly. I had attacked 
the Academy. The world was against me. I had 
not a farthing. Yet how I remember the delight 
with which I mounted my deal table and dashed 
it in, singing and trusting in God, as I always do. 
When one is once imbued with that clear, heavenly 
confidence, there is nothing like it. It has carried 
me through everything. 

" I think my dearest Mary [his wife] has not got 
it. I do not think women have in general. Two 
years ago, after I returned from Broadstairs, I had 
not a farthing, having spent it all to recover her 
health. She said to me, * What are we to do, my 
dear ? ' I replied, ' Trust in God ! ' 
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" There was something like a smile on her face. 
The very next day, or the day after, came the order 
for four hundred guineas from Liverpool, and ever 
since I have been employed. I say so now I have 
no grand commission. But I trust in God with all 
my heart and all my soul. 

"It is extraordinary that with a large canvas in 
the house I always feel as if Satan crossing Chaos 
was no match for me. My heart beats ; my breast 
broadens ; my height rises ; my cheek warms. How 
I would swell in a Vatican or a dome of St. Paul's ! 
O God, bless me before I die ! 

" Why such talents — why such desires — ^why such 
longings, if to pine in hopeless ambition and end- 
less agonies ? In Thee I trust, God." 

Had his faith been reaUy as genuine as he 
supposed, he would have answered his question 
differently. He would have reflected that our 
desires and longings are means of seK-discipline ; 
ihat our talents are to be devoted to the execution 
of the work that lies immediately to our hand. 

It is interesting to meet with him once in a 
mood of self-criticism. Observe that, after all, he 
can hardly consent to admit his wrong-doiag; 
while, protesting it was without excuse, he contrives 
to excuse it : — 

"In 1816 I exhibited certain drawings in St. 
James's Street ; here the people of fashion crowded 
for days. The next year I followed up the list with 
"Jerusalem," but the picture not being bought, 
though the receipts were vast, I begun to get em- 
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barrassed. Daring "Jerusalem'' Lord de Tabley 
gave me a commission. I begged him to transfer 
it to Bewick, as he was a young man of promise 
{one of his pupils]. He did so ; and was paid sixty 
guineas for his first picture. His second Sir William 
Chayter bought, and during his third, his landlord 
jrefused to let him proceed unless I became security 
for his rent- I did so. In the mean time I was be- 
coming rapidly involved, and having helped Bewick 
in his difficulties, I thoughtlessly asked him to help 
me by the usual iniquities of a struggling man, 
namely, accommodation bills. Bewick and Harvey 
both did so ; these were not accommodation bills to 
raise money on, but accommodation bills to get time 
extended for money already owing." This, however, 
did not in any way lessen the responsibility which 
their signature involved. "When in the hands of 
a lawyer, if I wanted time, * Get another name ' 
was the reply. As I wished for secrecy, I asked 
these young men, into whose hands I had put the 
means of getting a living without charging a 
farthing. As the father of a family I now see the 
indelicacy and wickedness of this conduct. But 
at that time I was yoimg, a bachelor, at the head 
of a forlorn hope, and I relied on the honour and 
enthusiasm of my pupils. I had reduced Bewick's 
liabilities from £236 to d9136, and Harvey's from 
£284 to £184, and whilst in the act of extricating 
them I got through the "Lazarus" and was ruined. 
There is no excuse for my inducing my pupils to 
lend their names as security for bills, but I was 
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in such a state of desperation that I wonder at 
nothing." 

In 1842 the Fine Arts Commission appointed by 
the Government was sitting, and towards the end 
of April issued a notice of the conditions for a 
cartoon competition, intended to test the capacity 
of English artists for the style of art adapted to 
the decoration of the "new Houses of Parliament. 
Haydon greeted this first step towards the achieve- 
ment of one of the great objects of his life with 
profound pleasure; yet the pleasure was dashed 
by a painful foreboding that he was not destined 
to gather any of the fruits of victory, after having 
gallantly borne the brunt of the battle. This fear 
had come upon him in the previous year; it in-* 
creased in intensity, as he was forced to own to 
himself, though he continued to make vehement 
assertion to the contrary, that his powers were 
failing. He began to feel assured that the race 
was not to his winning, though he had preserved 
so stout a heart ; that he would have to sit down 
by the wayside, while younger, fresher, and stronger 
competitors passed him and reached the goal. 

The bitterness of his soul finds expression in the 
following wild outburst : — 

" The greatest curse that can befall a father in 
England is to have a son gifted with a passion and 
a genius for high art. Thank God with all my 
soul and all my nature, my children have witnessed 
the harassing agonies under which I have ever 
painted ; and the very name of painting — ^the very 
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name of high art — ^the very thought of a picture, 
gives them a hideous and disgusting taste in their 
mouths. Thank God, not one of my boys, nor 
my girl, can draw a straight line, even "with a 
ruler, much less without one. And I pray God, 
on my knees, with my forehead bent to the earth, 
and my lips to the dust, that He will, in His mercy, 
affict them with every other passion, appetite, or 
misery, with wretchedness, disease, insanity, or 
gabbling idiotism, rather than a longing for painting 
— ^that scorned, miserable art — that greater impos- 
ture than the human species it imitates.'' 

Haydon occasionally devoted himself to the 
literature of his art. In 1840 he lectured upon 
it, at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and thence- 
forth lectured frequently in the ptiucipal towns of 
the kingdom. His lectures were published in two 
volumes, in 1844-46. In 1842 he published 
*' Thoughts on the relative value of Fresco and Oil 
PaintiDg, as applied to the Architectural Decora- 
tions of the Houses of Parliament." His Autobio- 
graphy shows that he could write with vigour and 
incisiveness ; he told an anecdote with vivacity; 
his reflections were shrewd and original, and ex- 
pressed with considerable point. 

But neither pen nor pencil, neither his literary 
nor his artistic labour, could lighten the load of 
debt which pressed upon him like the Old Man of 
the Sea upon Sindbad's shoulder. As he grew 
older, he felt the burden more heavily, and his 
friends grew fewer, being wearied out by his con- 
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stant importunity. In 1845 the entries in his Diary 
become very painful reading. As, for example : — 

^' May 25th. — God! I am again without any 
resource but in Thy mercy. Enable me to bear up 
and vanquish, as I have done, all difficulties. Let 
nothing, however desperate or overwhelming, stop 
me from the completion of my six designs. On 
these my country's honour rests, and my own 
fame as well. Thou knowest how for forty-one 
years I have struggled and resisted. Enable me 
to do so to the last gasp of my life. . . • 

" June 2ith, — Another day of pecuniary difficulty 
and harass, — ^lost. Paidi628 12s. 6d., and have £21 
and £Q0 to pay to-morrow, with only £5 to meet it. 

" June 26th. — ^Exceedingly harassed for money. 
The Uriel has not produced a single commission. In 
great anxiety I glazed the drapery of " Aristides/' 
and was served with a writ for £21 in the midst 
of doing it, by a man to whom I had given ten 
sketches. I told the clerk I must finish the glazing 
if the Lord Chancellor brought a writ, and so I did ; 
then went to the lawyer and arranged it, and blew 
him up ; but what a state of mind to paint in ! The 
reason is clear enough. I have never suited my 
labour to the existing tastes. I know what is right 
mid do it. So did the early Christians, and bo do 
all great men. Suffering is the consequence ; but 
it must be borne. Should I have shaken the nation 
if I had not f' 

All his distress, it is evident, could not subdue his 
self-assertion, or correct his estimiate of his powers.. 
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It was Athanasius contra mundum, but unfortu- 
nately without the genius, or the high motives, or 
the serene faith of Athanasius. When the trumpet 
was cracked, Haydon continued to blow it, and 
apparently did not know how discordant were the 
notes he uttered. 

Alluding to the decorative out-work ordered 
for the new Houses of Parliament, he writes on 
the 27th :— 

" Out the whole day on money matters. Got a 
promise of £30, and came home with £5. AU the 
young men have got commissions— Bell, Marshall, 
Foley, Maclise, and others. I am totally left out, 
after forty-one years' suffering and hard work, with 
my "Lazarus," and "Curtius,'* and "Uriel" before 
their eyes ; and beiug, too, the whole and sole designer 
for the House of Lords in the first instance, and 
the cause of the thing being done at all. Backed by 
encouragement I have never known, how steadily 
would my powers develop ! " 

On the last day of the old year he writes : — 

" The end of 1845 is approaching rapidly — ^ten 
minutes after nine. I prayed at the encf of 1844 
that I might get through the great works in hand. 
I have accomplished (all but) "Aristides" and 
" Nero,'* of the six contemplated. God f grant 
that no difficulty, however apparently insurmount- 
able, may conquer my spirit, or ^prevent me from 
bringing to a triumphant conclusion my six works 
originally designed for the old House. 

" I prayed in 1844 that my son might be brought 
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through his degree. It was by Thy mercy com- 
pleted, and yet at the time I prayed I had not a 
guinea. 

" I prayed to accomplish "Aristides" and "Nero"; 
I have attained, by Thy blessing, my desire. I 
prayed for health — I have had it. I prayed for 
blessings on my family — ^they have been blessed. 
Can I feel grateful enough ? Never. 

"I now pray, Almighty, surrounded with 
difficulties, and in great necessity, that I may 
accomplish two more of my six — that I may sell 
the two I have done, and be employed for the 
remaining four. 

*' God ! not mine, but Thy wiU be done ! Give 
me eyes and intellect, and energy and health, tiU the 
last gush of existence, and 111 bear up, and get 
through, under Thy blessing, my six works to 
illustrate the best government for mankind. 

" Lord ! let not this be presumption, but that 
just confidence inspired by Thee, God ! This 
year is closing rapidly. I almost hear the rush 
and roar of the mighty wave from eternity that 
will overwhelm it for ever! Lord, accept my 
deep, deep gratitude for aU Thy mercies this last 
year ; and grant I may deserve a continuance of 
such mercies, and conclude by the end of 1846 two 
more great works of my series ! Amen, amen, 
amen." 

Haydon's prayers have been described as " beg- 
ging-letters," and assuredly they exhibit little of 
the humble spirit of the Psalmist, which prompted 
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him to pray for a new heart and to bow in sackcloth 
and ashes before his God ; but no one can doubt 
their sincerity, or that they were the utterances of 
one whose faith was firm and steadfast, however 
weak and imperfect his knowledge of divine things. 
Had he seen more clearly the infinite love and 
wisdom of his Heavenly Father, he would un- 
questionably have taken a different and a wiser 
view, not only of the trials but of the duties of life ; 
and, guided by a higher standard of thought and 
action, have escaped the snares with which his own 
ill-regulated passions so fatally embarrassed him. 

But we now approach the last sad scene of a 
wayward career. On Easter Monday, 1846, he 
opened, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, an exhibi- 
tion of his two new pictures : — " The Banishment of 
Aristides with his Wife and Children," designed to 
show "the injustice of democracy;" and "Nero 
playing his Lyre while Eome is burning," intended 
to " prove the ^heartlessness of despotism." These 
works, he said in his advertisement, were parts 
of a series of six designs, made thirty-four years 
before for the old Housd of Lords, and in vain sub- 
mitted to every successive ministry. The admis- 
sion fee was one shilling. Unfortunately, the public 
taste for large areas of canvas covered with life-size 
figures had long ago disappeared ; and as Haydon's 
latest efforts showed indisputable signs of enfeebled 
powers, they could not revive it, and the exhibition 
proved a failure. It was his last hope, the last stay 
and resource of his proud, impetuous, yet half- 
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despondent spirit^ and when it gave way beneath 
him he sank into the deep waters of despair. The 
pecnniary disappointment was not the only sting; 
it [was the seal set by the public indifference to 
his own secret consciousness that he was no longer 
the Haydon who had painted " Solomon " and 
"Lazarus." 

The exhibition opened a week earlier than first 
announced, and on the opening day, April 6th, he 
enters in his journal : — 

"Eeceipts 1846, £1 U. Gd.; 'Aristides.' 
Eeceipts 1820, £19 16«. ; * Jerusalem.' 

" In God I trust, Amen." 

Continuing the melancholy record, he writes : — 

" April 7tfe.— Eain. £1 8«. 6d. 

" April 8th. — Fine. Eeceipts worse, £1 6$. 6d. 

"April ISth. — Easter Monday. God, bless 
my receipts this day, for the sake of my creditors, 
my family, and my art. Amen. 

"Eeceipts, 22 [visitors] . . . 
Catalogues, 3 



£1 2 
1 



6 


£1 S 


6 



"They [the public] rush by thousands to see 
Tom Thumb.* They push, they fight, they scream, 
they faint, they cry help ! and murder ! and oh ! and 

* The dwarf, Tom Thumb, was being exliibited at tbe same 
time at the Egyptian Hall. 
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ah ! They see my bills, my boards, my caravans, 
and don't read them. Their eyes are open, but 
their sense is shut. It is an insanity, a rabies, a 
madness, a furor, a dream. 

*'I would not have believed it of the English 
people." 

On the 21st occurs the followin,g entry : — 

*'Tom Thumb had 12,000 people last week. 
B. Pi. Hayden 133 J (the J a little girl). Exquisite 
taste of the English people! God, bless me 
through the evils of this day. I thank Thee 
Thou hast done so. Amen." 

The exhibition closed on the 18th of May, with 
a loss of dClll 88. lOd. Difficulties now pressed 
upon him with fearful rapidity and force. On the 
1st of June he notes that he must, or should, pay 
d9136 14£. lOd. in the course of the month, and has 
only 18s. in the house, with "nothing coming in, 
all received." A brief respite was afforded him 
through the generosity of Sir Eobert Peel, who, in 
reply to his application, sent £50; but his bravo 
strong spirit had at length given way, — ^the iron 
liad entered his soul, — the brain reeled beneath the 
shock of worldly troubles and mental anguish. 
"Who shall tell what he suffered during the last 
miserable hoars of his restless and partly wasted 
life ? Who shall conceive the depth of the agony 
which dictated the closing words of that strange 
self-history of his, his Diary? Here they are — 
B, moral, a lesson in themselves : — 

" June 22nd, — God forgive me ! Amen. 
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"Fmis 
of 

B. B. HAYDON. 

* Stretch me no longer on this rongh world. ' — Lear, 
End of Twenty-flixth Volume." 

A few minutes after these words were written 
the hand that wrote them was stiff and cold in 
death. About a quarter to eleven on this 22nd of 
June, Haydon's wife and daughter heard the report 
of fire-arms, but paid little attention to it, as they 
connected it with the movements of troops in the 
neighbouring Park. An hour afterwards, Miss 
Haydon chanced to enter the painting-room, and 
found her father lying dead before his unfinished 
picture of ** Alfred and the First British Jury" — 
a razor at his side, and near it a small pistol 
recently discharged — a deep gash in his throat, a 
bullet-wound in his skull ! 

Let us draw the curtain over this awful scene, 
and with tears of compassion leave that erring, 
distraught, and sorrow-stricken soul to the loving 
mercy of his Saviour. 

** Stand in awe and sin not : commune with your 
own heart, and in your chamber, and be still ! " 

[AuTHOKiTiES. — ^The preceding sketch is founded upon Mr. Tom Taylor's 
" Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from his Antobiographj 
and Journals " (London, 1853).] 



HEINRICH HEINE. 

A.D. 1799-1856. 



I. 

" Therefore, a secret unrest 
Tortnred thee, brilliaait and bold ! 
Therefore, triumph itself 
Tasted amiss to thy sonl. 
Therefore, with blood of thy foes, 
Trickled in silence thine own. 
Therefore, the victor's heart 
Broke on the field of his fame." 

Matthew Abnold. 

Heinrich Heine was bom at Diisseldorf on the 
Ehine, on the 13th of December, 1799. Both his 
parents were Jews: his father was a shopkeeper 
of mean condition, his mother the daughter of an 
Israelite physician of the name of Van Gueldern. 
It seems, however, that they did not belong to a 
very orthodox sect ; they were Jews in name rather 
than in faith and practice : hence his early train- 
ing predisposed Heine for that renmiciation of 
Judaism which afterwards influenced so strongly 
his later life. His playmates were chiefly Christian 
children, and he received his early education at 
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the French Lyceum in Diisseldorf, over which at 
that time presided Eector Schallmeyer, a Eoman 
Catholic priest, not less eminent for ability than 
for breadth of view and hberality of sentiment.* 

4 

* "The most decisiye part of the edncatioa of the boy was, 
however, being carried on ont of school. In hia book of the French 
drummer * Le Grand/ he tells us how, in his ont-of -school hours, 
he was petted by an old French dmmmer, who looked just like a 
deyil, but was so angel-good at heart, and who played the drum 
so magnificently. * He had a little burly face, with a terrible 
black moustache, under which the red Hps curled themselyes 
defiantly, while his fiery eyes darted hither and thither/ The 
boy got so fond of the drummer, that he stuck to him, he says, 
like a bur, and helped him to clean his buttons, till they shone 
like mirrors, and to make his belt white with pipe-clay, for 
Monsieur Le Grand liked to look well ; and his little friend fol- 
lowed him on guard— to the call, to the parade. It was nothing 
but splendour of arms and merry moments. ' Ah ! les jours de 
fStes sont passes,' said Heine, as he thought later in life of his 
early participation in the martial glory of M. Le Grand. M. Le 
Grand was a true son of the French Bevolutioti, and was a pro- 
found admirer of the Great Napoleon; and he gave his little 
friend instruction in the French language, and in French politics, 
at the same time, in his way. ^ Did I want to know the meaning 
of the word " liberte," then he drummed out the " Marseillaise ; " 
and I understood him. Bid I ask what " 6galit6 " meant, then he 
gave me the march "(^a ira, ^a ira — ce8 a/ristocrate d la lanteme; " 
and I understood him. If I did not know what " bStiae " was, he 
rolled out the " Dessauer March," which we Germans, as Goethe 
tells us, had once played in Champagne ; and I understood him. 
If he wanted to explain the word " Allemagne " to me, he drummed 
out that simple, primitive melody which we hear often on market 
days played to dancing dogs — namely, *' Dum, dnm, dum ; " I was 
vexed, yet I understood him.* 

''And thus M. Le Grand, with the help of his drum, carried the 
little Heine through a whole course of modem French history, 
including the campaigns of Napoleon. As the drummer went on, 
he saw the young chief stand, flag in hand, on the bridge of 
Lodi ; saw him in his grey great-coat in the smoke of Marengo ; 
saw him on his white steed under the Pyramids, in the midst of 
•clouds of smoke and Mamelukes. And as he told the tales of 
Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Wagram, *he drummed so load,' says 
Heine, 'that he almost broke my own drum in mj ear.'" — 
Stigant, " Life of Heinrich Heine," i. 16, 17. 
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Heine's boyhood was the period of Napoleon's 
European ascendency. The great captain had 
humbled Prussia and Austria, and broken up Ger- 
many into dependent States ; and the tricolor waved 
triumphantly on both banks of the Ehine. Diissel- 
dorf was the capital of the grand-duchy of Berg, 
which Napoleon had conferred on his successful 
cavalry officer, the brilliant Murat; but however 
harshly the rule of Napoleon weighed on the 
Germans generally, the Jews had no reason to 
complain of it; the Prench placed them in the 
enjoyment of equal rights and privileges with the 
Christians, and accorded to them a measure of 
.liberty which was not less novel than welcome. 
The gratitude aroused by this considerate treat- 
ment had doubtlessly its share in stimulating the 
enthusiastic admiration which Heine always ex- 
pressed towards Napoleon and the French; but 
other causes contributed towards it- The Hebrew 
genius, which in Heine was vividly developed, has 
invariably shown a keen sympathy with victorious 
warfare, and the leaders of successful armies have 
ever been enrolled among its favourite heroes. More- 
over, Heine's youth was passed, as it were, in the 
blaze of Napoleon's fame ; the clay feet of the idol 
were invisible through the incense of praise and 
flattery and wonder that daily went up from the 
worshippers of triumphant Force ; the great soldier 
was still regarded as the impersonation of the 
revolt of suflfering Humanity against crowned 
Tyranny and the crushing oppression of the feudal 
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Tradition ; to the dazzled eyes of fervent youth he 
was still the Liberator who had struck oflf the fetters 
that had long bound and scarred the shuddering 
limbs of Europe. His colossal egotism, his un- 
utterable meanness, his unscrupulousness, his in- 
exorable ambition, the littlenesses of his character, 
the limitations of his intellect, these were as yet 
unknown. So it came to pass that Heine grew 
up in an unquestioning admiration of the French 
emperor. He saw him on one occasion in the 
Castle Garden at Diisseldorf, and the sight appears 
to have intensified this feeling. His description of 
it throbs with a profound emotion, such as a poet 
might feel when speaking of the woman he adored. 
*' The trees trembled," he says,* "at the emperor's 
approach; they seemed to make obeisance as he 
rode by ; the sunbeams quivered with curious awe 
through the green foliage, and in the blue sky 
overhead shone a golden star. He wore his simple 
green uniform and his little, world-renowned hat. 
He rode a little white horse that paced along so 
proudly, so deliberately, and with such an air of 
distinction, that, had I been the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, I would have envied the lot of the em- 
peror's horse. Carelessly, and in a stooping atti- 
tude, rode the emperor, with one hand holding 
aloft the rein, and with the other stroking, in 
kindly fashion, his horse's neck. It was a sunny, 
marble hand, one of those two hands that had 
bound the many-headed monster of anarchy, and 

♦ From " TI e Book Le Grand." 
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enforced order amidst the conflict of the nations ; 
and now it was caressing, good-naturedly, the 
mane of a horse. His face had that sheen which 
we notice also in the countenances of Greek and 
Eoman statues ; its features certainly were cast in 
the noble mould of the antique, and on them was 
written, 'Thou shalt have no other gods beside 
me.' A smile that warmed and lulled into tran- 
quillity every heart played about his lips, and 
yet, one knew, those lips had but to whistle, et 
la Prusse n^existait plus — those lips had but to 
whistle, and the Vatican would crumble into frag- 
ments — ^those lips had but to whistle, and the Holy 
Eoman Empire would be set dancing. Yet these 
lips now wore a smile, and a smile beamed in his 
eye. It was an eye clear as the heavens ; it could 
read the hearts of men ; it saw at a single glance 
all the things of the earth, which we others see 
only in detail, one by one, and as coloured shadows. 
The forehead was less serene, for there were brood- 
ing over it the spectres of future battles, and at 
times there was a twitching of the brow, as crowd- 
ing thoughts swept over it — great seven-league- 
booted thoughts, with which the spirit of the 
emperor strode invisibly through the world, — 
thoughts, a single one of which would have fur- 
nished a German author with materials for writing 
during all his lifetime." 

That a lad of eleven or twelve years old should 
have been thus impressed on first seeing the man 
with whose name and fame all the modem world 
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was ringing, is not, perhaps, to be wondered at; 
that the impression should have survived to his 
mature years, and that his riper judgment should 
not have exposed and censured the delusion, is a 
fact which throws much light on Heine's idiosyn- 
crasies. It seems to us closely connected with the 
radical weakness of his genius, its deficiency in 
moral purpose. On the score of want of patriotism 
there is not much to be said. Heine was a German, 
it is true, but he was first of all a Hebrew ; and 
the instinct of birth could not stifle the tendency 
of race. As a Jew, Heine stood apart from the 
mass of his countrymen; he did not share their 
sympathies, he did not accept their beliefs ; he had 
no affinity with their serious, steadfast, slow, and 
ponderous intellect. The Hebraism of his genius 
had much closer kinship with the cynical, mock- 
ing, flexible, and vivacious intellect of France ; and 
we shall see that to the last day of his life he was 
more French than German — more in harmony with 
Voltaire than Goethe. 

With the battle of Leipzig terminated Napo- 
leon's domination in Germany, and the French 
invasion retired behind the Bhine. The Diissel- 
dorf Lyceum was necessarily closed. Heine's 
education came to an abrupt end; and in 1815 
his father, who had planned out a mercantile 
career for his son, sent him first to Frankfort, and 
afterwards to Hamburg, as a bank-clerk. At Ham- 
burg he secured the affection and patronage of 
his uncle, Solomon Heine, a wealthy banker, who> 
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detecting his nephew's extraordinary intellectual 
promise, and plainly perceiving that he was unfitted 
for the drudgery of the desk, provided him with 
the means of studying jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn (1819). As the law forbade a Jew 
to practise as an advocate, I think we may infer 
that already, at this early date, Heine contemplated 
the abandonment of the creed in which he had 
been nurtured. He was no undistinguished or 
unknown youth when he entered Bonn ; for some 
poems which he had published, and more particu- 
larly his ballad of "The Two Grenadiers "^-an 
expression of the passionate attachment of the 
French soldiers towards their exiled emperor — had 
attracted considerable attention. He studied dili- 
gently at Bonn, where, under the influence of 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel, he made acquaintance 
with the treasures of the mediaeval literature of 
Germany, and saturated his genius in the congenial 
atmosphere of Bomanticism. From Schlegel's 
teaching he gained an insight into the principles 
of versification and the canons of criticism; but 
the intellectual debt he imdoubtedly owed him did 
not restrain him in after life from malignant and 
unscrupulous attacks upon his teacher. 

After a year's residence at Bonn, Heine removed 
to Gottingen, of whose professors and student-life 
he has drawn an unflattering sketch in his 
" Eeisebilder." A quarrel and a threatened duel 
led to his being rusticated after a few months' 
sojourn; and in April, 1821, this restless, im- 
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petuouB, and sarcastic young Jew removed to Berlin. 
There he made the acquaintance of Vamhagen yon 
Ense, a Prussian officer, and yet a man of liberal 
culture, whose wife, the celebrated Jewess Babel, 
was the centre of a brilliant literary circle. Heine 
was thus brought into contact with Tieck, Ghamisso, 
Fouque, and other men of letters, who speedily 
acknowledged him to be one of themselves in virt^e 
of his poetical powers. He also attended the literary 
coterie which surrounded the Baroness von Hohen- 
hausen, the first German translator of Byron ; and, 
at the university, was one of the most ardent dis- 
ciples of the philosopher Hegel, whose theories, 
pantheistic and optimistic, he did not wholly accept, 
but was far from contemptuously rejecting. The 
various influences which swayed his mind during 
his Berlin studentship are clearly traceable in the 
two romantic dramas produced at this epoch — ^his 
"Almansor'' (1821), and his "Eatcliffe" (1822). 
In the former the scene is laid in Spain, and the 
hero is a Saracen chieftain, who abjures Moham- 
medanism in order to obtain the hand of the 
woman he .loves. But after he has made this 
sacrifice of conscience, the lady is denied to him, 
and in his despair he carries her oflf to the Sierra, 
where, hunted down by her Christian kinsmen, 
they leap from a precipice, and are united in the 
bonds of death. The latter has a Scotchman for 
its principal character — a Byronic kind of hero, 
who sees visions and takes counsel with unearthly 
beings, murders his rival, and finally kills himself. 
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In both plays the tone is low, and the sentiment 
unhealthy, while there is an entire absence of the 
qualities essential to successful dramatic compo- 
sition. 

Heine would never have become a great dra- 
matist ; but he was a bom lyrist, and his " swal- 
low-flights of song" are perfect in their way. 
The truth is, he was incapable of the sustained 
application and the unity of purpose by which 
work is matured and thoroughly developed. More- 
over, to be a great poet one must lead a true and 
noble life, the life of a Dante or a Milton; must 
breathe always a pure and lofty air; must seek 
always the mountain-heights, far above the mists 
and shadows of the lower world. But it was not 
so with Heine, and the imperfectness of his life 
explains and accounts for the imperfections of his 
poetry. His lyrics are snatches of music, not 
fmely wrought symphonic compositions ; they have 
been struck from the lyre by a powerful but hasty 
finger, and live in our memory by right of some 
quaint cadence, or some pathetic note, or some 
abrupt and picturesque modulation, rather than 
in recognition of any completeness of form or aim. 
His ** Buch der Lieder," most of which was written, 
and a part of which was published, between 1822 
and 1825, is, however, decisive of his claim to a 
high rank among the German poets. It embraces 
a wide sweep; love, in all its aspects and expe- 
riences, true patriotism, battle, legend, philosophy. 
But the love-songs — entitled "DieHeimkehr," from 
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a hoKday visit he paid to his parents at Liineberg, 
in 1823 — are the charm and power of the book. 
They are lit up with the light of a passionate 
imagination, which gathers its rays from every 
quarter. They sound every note of the gamut of 
feeling; are harsh and tender, trustful and sus- 
picious, wrathful and cynical, despondent and 
sanguine; now breathe with a Eomeo's luxuriant 
tenderness, now throb with an Othello's intense 
emotion. Of unhappy lovers Heine may justly 
be styled the poet-laureate. His German bio- 
grapher, Dr. Strodtmann, asserts that they were 
addressed to or inspired by Heine's beautiful cousin, 
Amalie, third daughter of the Hamburg banker, 
who, in 1821, was married to a landowner of 
Konigsberg; and the songs themselves would not 
seem to confirm the theory put forward by other 
writers, that the mistress they celebrate was as 
purely imaginary as the Chloes and Aglauras of 
our eighteenth-century singers, — there is too much 
in them of the poet's blood and tears. Sooth to say^ 
the passion sometimes becomes hysterical ; and the 
evidence is frequent of a mind as ill disciplined as 
the heart. 

In January, 1824, Heine returned to Gottingen, 
and re-entered himself at the university from which 
he had been expelled four years before. Addressing 
himself with more than ordinary seriousness to 
the study of law, he passed his examinations, in 
May, 1825, with brilliant success; with so much 
success, indeed, that the rector was induced, in 
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his public oration, to draw a very flattering parallel 
between him and Goethe. It was essential to his 
further advancement that he should become a 
Christian, and, accordingly, he formally renounced 
Judaism, and in a neighbouring Prussian village was 
received by a pastor named Gunim into the bosom, 
of the Lutheran Church. Abandoning his Jewish 
prefix of Henry, he was baptized as Johann Heinrich 
Christian Heine (June 28th). A change of religion, 
under such circumstances, necessarily invites sus- 
picion, and probably we do not wrong Heine in 
surmising that in taking this serious step he was 
not wholly uninfluenced by worldly motives. But 
we have seen that he was not nurtured in orthodox 
Judaism; that the current of his later hfe had 
drifted him away still further from the old land- 
marks of the creed of his countrymen ; and if he 
did not make a very good Christian, it seems certain, 
that he would have made a worse Jew ! 

As a Christian, Heine was free to take his degree 
of Doctor of Laws. He passed the usual examina- 
tions on the 20th of July, and then before settling 
in Hamburg as an advocate, betook himself on an 
excursion to the islands of Nordemey and Heligo- 
land ; an excursion to which we owe his lyrics " Of 
the North Sea," and some of the finest passages in 
his " Eeisebilder.*' It has been weU said that Heine 
was the first to introduce the poetry of the sea into 
modern German literature ; and in his love of the 
ocean and the shore, of the storm and the calm, 
of the sea-breeze and the sea-bird, he stands 
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almost alone among German writers, sympathizing 
rather with the English than the French or German 
genius. The following passage, for instance, is em- 
phatically English in sentiment. '^ Quite a singular 
elevation of the soul,** he says, "takes possession 
of me when at twiUght and alone I walk by the sea- 
shore ; behind me, the flat dunes only ; before me, 
the heaving, immeasurable sea ; over me, the sky, 
bent like a great arch of crystal. I seem to myself 
then so ant-like in my pettiness, and yet my soul 
essays such a world-wide flight. The sublime 
simpUcity of Nature, as it spreads around, both 
restrains and elevates my soul, and that in a 
higher degree than under other sublime conditions. 
Never was cathedral ample enough for my spirit, 
which, with its old Titanic aspirations, soars 
upwards to heights beyond the Gothic pillars, and 
would fain pierce the very roof.** The note struck 
here^'is one which does not often resound in French 
or German poetry. 

As a lawyer, Heine did not succeed. He was 
not sufficiently in earnest, had not a sufficiently 
strong sense of duty, was too indisposed to observe 
the commonplaces of life ; or, as his apologists put 
it, was of too imaginative a temperament. As a 
singer of sweet, quaint songs^he could find readers ; 
as an advocate he could not find clients. It does 
not appear that he made any vigorous effort to 
obtain them; and even his rich uncle's influence 
failed to persuade the citizens of Hamburg that 
they would do well in intrusting their affairs to a 
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young man of erratic habits, and, I fear I must add, 
of loose morals. They refused him, therefore, an 
appointment in connection with their town council, 
and bestowed it on a more industrious, though less 
gifted candidate. He was more than compensated 
for the failure by making the acquaintance, and 
afterwards the friendship, of Julius Campe, the 
well-known Hamburg publisher, who had gained a 
reputation by his boldness in publishing the vehe- 
ment utterances of Young Germany. Campe had 
established a secret press in one of the suburbs 
of Hamburg, whence issued the publications of the 
German Eadicals — the ardent young men who, 
having taken up the principles of the French 
Eevolution and cast them in a German mould, 
were battering away at the crazy feudalism tem- 
porarily re-established on the fall of the Napoleonic 
Empire. To deceive the spies of Mettemich, the 
Austrian minister, in whom " the old order " stood 
incarnate, the printers worked stealthily and by 
night: the books were furnished with false title- 
pages and covers ; and pamphlets assailing the 
dogmas both of Bomanism and Absolutism were 
smuggled into Austria and Prussia in the external 
form of devout manuals, prayer-books, and treatises 
on cookery. It was in this way that Heine's 
" Eeisebilder " first saw the light. 

In 1827, Heine paid a visit to England, where 
he remained for five months. He had little liking 
for the country or the people. It is true that he 
admired our English love of freedom, our English 
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reverence for the rights of the individual ; bat he 
could not understand the strong points in our 
national character. Mr. Matthew Arnold, to be 
sure, is of opinion that it was our ^^ Philistinism " 
which disgusted him ; this said " Philistinism " con- 
sisting, apparently, of our respect for the decencies, 
our observance of the Lord's day, our commercial 
instincts, and our adhesion to precedents; but I 
venture to believe that Heine never understood us. 
His keen wit flashed upon the surface, but it never 
reached the depths. Hence his detestation of 
what he supposed to be our '* acht-brittische Bes- 
chranktheit," our " true British narrowness." He 
was impatient of our love of order and custom, of 
our system of compromise, of our moral scrupu- 
losity. There was a good deal of Bohemianism in 
Heine, and he soon found that the "land of 
Bohemia " did not lie on the western side of the 
Channel. In his " Englische Fragmente " he pro- 
vides us with a key to his misconception of us. 
"In discussing politics," he says, "the stupidest 
Englishman will always contrive to say something 
sensible ; in discussing religion, the most sensible 
Englishman is sure to say something stupid." 
This is epigrammatic; but is it true? We must 
ask what Heine means by religion before we answer. 
" Freedom," he says, "freedom is the new religion 
— ^the religion of our time. If Christ is not the 
God of this religion, He is at least one of its High 
Priests, and His name illumines with its blessing 
the hearts of its disciples. The French are the 
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chosen people of this new religion ; in their lan- 
guage its earliest gospels and doctrines are recorded. 
Paris is the New Jerusalem, and the Ehine is the 
Jordan that separates the Holy Land of liberty 
from the country of the Philistines." Passing 
over the exaggeration of this passage, we may 
remark that ** freedom" here means, evidently, 
something more than political liberty, or else Heine 
could hardly have ignored the fact that England 
had attained to a successful application of its 
principles long before they were understood by 
the majority of Frenchmen ; and we may assume, 
I think, that it signifies a general impatience of 
restraint; an independence of those convention- 
ahties which, however ridiculed by the wits, are 
the safeguard and the bond of society; and an 
arbitrary revolt against order, custom, and common 
sense. If such were Heine's idea of freedom, and 
if this kind of freedom were his " new religion," it 
is easy to believe that the most intelligent English- 
men would, to Heine's perception, talk foolishly 
about it ! Alas for those powerful, fervid, irregular 
spirits, which so fatally mistake license for liberty, 
fliud so sadly plunge into fruitless warfare against 
the wisely conservative forces of established society! 
How pitiable is their waste of strength and effort! 
How surely do they prepare for themselves the 
doom of failure! Whereas if, instead of aiming 
at revolution, they would be content with reform, 
they might accomplish so much good for their 
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brethren^ and reap so abundant a harvest of 
erowned and consummate labour ! * 

* Heine's impressioxiB of London may interest the reader, who 
will do well to compare them with Emerson's, in his " English 
Traits." " Send, if yon choose," he says, " a philosopher to 
London, bnt never send a poet thither ! Send a philosopher, and 
place him at a comer of Cheapside. There he will leani more 
than all the books at the last Leipzig fair could teach him. 
As the tide of humanity roars around and about him, a sea of new 
thoughts will surge within him. The infinite spirit which broods 
oyer it will breathe upon him ; the most hidden secrets of the 
social order will suddenly be revealed to his mind ; he will see 
with the eye, and hear with the ear, the heart-throb of the world. 
For if London be the world's right hand — its active, potent right 
hand — that street which connects the Exchange with Downing 
Street may well be called the world's great artery. 

" But send not a poet to London ! That hard reality of things, 
that colossal monotony, that mechanical motion, that sullenness 
amidst its pleasures of overgrown London, tears the heart, weighs 
down the imagination. And should you send thither a German, 
poet, — a dreamer who would stand and stare at every sight, from. 
a ragged beggar-woman to a jeweller's glittering window, — ^he will 
assuredly come to grief, be hustled on all sides, mayhap felled to 
the ground. I soon discovered that this multitude in London 
was very busy ; that it lived on a g^nd scale, and, though it had 
to pay more than we do for food and clothing, sought better 
clothes and richer food than we are content with. If it ranks 
high in the world, it has great debts ; and yet, in very ostenta- 
tion, it will fling handfuls of guineas from the window, pay other 
nations to fight while it looks on complacently, and lavish liberal 
largesse upon foreign kings. To meet this vast expenditure 
John Bull perforce must work day and night; day and night 
must he rack his brain to invent new machinery. In the sweat 
of his brow he must sit and calculate ; or he must speed along, 
with no time to look about him, from the Docks to the Exchange^ 
from the Exchange to the Strand. Who will not pardon him if,, 
when he comes in collision with a poor German poet gazing into 
a shop-window at the comer of Cheapside, he somewhat roughly 
sets him aside ? 

** I had resolved beforehand," says Heine, '' to feel no astonish, 
ment at the colossal scale of things in London, of which I had 
heard so much. But it happened with me as with the unfortu- 
nate who had fully determined not to feel the thrashing that had 
been promised him. His determination was based on the expeo- 
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On his return from England Heine published 
his "Book of Songs," which at once established 
his claim to a place among the poets. His fame 
was so widely spread that Baron Cotta invited him 
to Munich, to assist in editing a journal called 
Political Annals; but in six months the ad- 
venture came to an end, and as Heine's health 
had been materially affected by the harsh climate 
of Bavaria, he went on a tour to the Tyrol and 
North Italy. His experiences he embodied in 
another volume of the " Eeisebilder,'* which con- 
tains some of his most charming pictures of scenery, 
as well as much of his keenest political satire. 
But it presents very different and much less attrac- 
tive features in its unmeasured attacks upon every 
person who had offended his vanity or provoked 
his ire, and in its jests at many things in rehgion 
and morahty which the world holds dear. A 
violent assault upon Count Platin, in which not 
only was his poetry severely criticized but his 
moral character unscrupulously defamed, brought 
down upon him an action at law, while at the 
same time the German Governments, enraged by 
the fierceness of his satire, prohibited the sale 
of the " Eeisebilder,'* and threatened its daring 
author with summary proceedings. Heine was 

tation that the nsnal kind of strokes would be administered by the 
nsnal rod on the nsaal spot ; bnt, on the contrary, he received an 
abnormal shower of blows from a new cane in a fresh place. I 
expected to see spacions palaces, and found only small houses ; 
bnt then their gigantic uniformity and their incalculable number 
impressed me profoundly." — " Englische Fragmente." 
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compelled to retire to Hamburg ; the only asyliun 
which all Germany could afford him. Here he 
published his " Fruhlingslieder," in continuation 
of the " Book of Songs." "While on a short visit to 
Hehgoland, to enjoy the sight and sound of his be- 
loved sea, the Eevolution of 1830 broke out in Paris ; 
and he poured out a series of dithyrambic letters, 
rejoicing over an event which he regarded as a new 
birth of freedom. Never was his want of political 
sagacity more strikingly displayed ! There was 
nothing in the conditions under which the Eevo- 
lution arose or was accomplished to justify his 
extravagant anticipations ; and to read his glowing 
prophecies, and remember that the outcome of aU 
was Louis Philippe, is almost painfully ludicrous. 

On his return to Hamburg, Heine and his friend 
Campe were constantly embarrassed by the inter- 
ference of the censors of the press ; a circumstance 
which increased the dislike he already felt to the 
" Free City." Next occurred a wild outbreak of the 
populace, in which the Jews were very severely 
treated. Filled with scorn and indignation, and a 
httle alarmed at the probable issue of Baron Platin's 
action against him, the poet shook the dust off 
his feet, and crossed the Ehine into France, in 
May, 1831.* He took up his residence in Paris, 

• Here is Heme's own account of his exodns from Germany : — 
" I had both done and suffered much, and when the snn of the 
Bevolntion of July rose in Paris I had become quite tired and 
required some recreation. My native air became daily more 
unwholesome, and I was forced to think seriously of a change of 
climate. I had visions. The gathering together of the clouds 
terrified me, and made all kinds of terrible faces at me. The snn 
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which became his home for the remainder of his 
life, and prepared to support himself by the 

sometimes seemed to be like a Prussian cockade. In the night, 
time I dreamed of an ngly black vulture who gnawed at my liver ; 
and I was very melancholy. Besides, I had made the acquaintance 
of an old lawyer of Berlin, who had passed many years at the 
fortress of Spandau, and he narrated to me how unpleasant it was 
to wear irons in winter time. I thought it a thing very un- 
■christian that the irons were not warmed a little. If our chains 
were but warmed a little they would not make so disagreeable an 
impression, and even chilly natures would be able to wear them 
with comfort. People should also have the prudence to perfume 
the chains with essence of roses and of laurels, as is the case here. 
I asked my lawyer whether he had any oysters to eat at Spandau. 
He said, no : Spandau was too far from the sea. Also meat, he 
said, was rare there; and there was no other kind of fowl but 
flies, which fell into your soup. At the same time I made the 
acquaintance of a French commis voyageur, who travelled for a 
wine business, and could not praise sufficiently how happily and 
merrily people lived in Paris now, how the heavens there were full 
of violins, and how people from morning to evening sang the 
* Marseillaise,' and * En avant, marchons,' and * Lafayette aux 
chevaux blancs ; ' and Liberty, egalit4, fraternity, stood written up 
at all the comers of the streets ; and at the same time he praised 
the champagne of his house, of whose cards he gave me a great 
number of copies ; and he promised me letters of recommendation 
to a great number of the best Parisian restaurants, in case I would 
seek the metropolis for my diversion. Since then I needed a little 
cheering up, and since Spandau was too far from the sea to eat 
oysters, and since the Spandau fowl -broth did not very much 
attract me, and since, over and above this, the Prussian fetters are 
very cold in winter, and might not be advantageous for my health, 
therefore I resolved to set out for Paris, and in the mother-country 
of champagne and of the ' Marseillaise,' to drink the former and 
to hear the latter sung together with ' En avant, marchons,' and 
' Lafayette aux chevaux. blancs.' 

'' On May Ist, 1831, 1 crossed over the Rhine. I did not see the 
old river-god of the Ehine, and I contented myself with throwing 
my visiting card into the water. He sat, I am told, at the bottom 
of the stream, and was studying again Meidenger's French 
Grammar ; for he had under Prussian rule fallen back much in his 
French, and would work it up again to provide against contin. 
^encies. I imagined that I heard him conjugating below, J*aime, 
tu ai/mes, il aime, nous aimons. Whom does he love, however ? In 
no case Prussians. The cathedral of Strasburg I saw only from a 
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vigorous exercise of his pen, assisted by an allow- 
ance from his uncle, and, for a time, by a pension 
from the French Government. From his secure 
retreat in this " New Jerusalem " he directed the 
artillery of his wit at the small despotism of the 
German princes, and endeavoured to arouse his 
countrymen from the slumber of PhUistinism in 
which their energies lay bound. But his efforts 
were too desultory to produce a deep or permanent 
impression on the popular mind. Moreover, they 
were too purely hterary in their form. They 
appealed too exclusively to the scholar, the man 
of letters; to a refined and cultivated intelli- 
gence, which could appreciate their play of fancy 
and their pungent wit. There was an entire 
absence of that appeal to great principles which 
reaches the heart and understanding of a people, 
of that generous enthusiasm which kindles the 
enthusiasm of a nation. Moreover, there was a 
signal want of unity of purpose and concentration 
of aim. It was difficult to know what Heine 
desired. He did not attack concrete abuses, but 
wasted his blows on the air. He struck in this 
direction and in that, but while it was impossible 
not to admire his skill of fence, it was equally im- 
possible not to see that it disarmed no opponent* 

distance. He wangled with his head like the old faithful Eckart 
when he beholds a yonng fellow on his way to the Vennsberg." 

The rente which Heine thns took was by Heidelberg and 
Garlsruhe to Strasbnrg. He reached Paris on May 3rd, after two 
days' journey across the French soil in the coii/p4 of a malle-^ 
poste, — From the " Gestandnisse." 
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I fancy the truth to be that Heine's heart was not 
in the work ; he had a keen intellectual contempt 
of Philistinism, but no stable or definite conception 
of what liberty was or should be. The key-note of 
his life was pitched too low ; and a laan's work is 
as a man's life. He wanted earnestness, sincerity, 
loftiness of thought.* His political action, there- 
fore, was a failure. Of this sad truth he himself 
was conscious, though the true reason of his 
failure he did not recognize. "What demon drove 
me," he exclaimed, "to write my ' Eeisebilder,' to 
edit a newspaper, to worry myself about our age and 
its interests, to try and shake the poor German 
Hodge out of his thousand years' sleep in his hole ? 
What good did I get by it? Hodge opened his 
eyes, only to shut them again immediately; he 
yawned, only to begin snoring again the next 

* " In foiming any estimate of the life of Heine and of his 
work, dne allowance must be made for the circnmstances nnder 
which he was bom and the character of his age. It was a mis- 
f ortnne for him to have been bom a Jew ; in onr critical age it is 
perhaps nearly impossible for an adult Jewish convert to partake 
of Christian traditions in the same fulness as one who has learned 
them with his mother-speech, and for him to adopt the aspirations 
of early modem Europe, of which Christianity and chivalry were 
the life and soul. . . . There was in the man also, not ah absolute 
lack, but an inconstancy and want of perseverance of faith in the 
ideal, which alone, in the absence of religious belief, could have 
piloted him surely amid the seas of trouble and affliction on which 
his bark of life was tossed. He was not of the same spiritual stuff 
as the Dantes, the Tassos, the Spensers, the Miltons, and the 
Schillers — ^poets who never, did aught unworthy of their genius, 
and who have exalted as well as increased the spirituality of the 
world. By the side of Petrarch, too, whom he could not ap- 
preciate, and whom he affected to ridicule, Heine makes but a 
sorry figure." — W. Stigant, " Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich 
Heine," ii. 424, 425. 
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minute more loudly than ever; he stretched his 
benumbed, awkward limbs, only to sink down again 
directly afterwards, and lie like a dead man in the 
old bed of his accustomed habits." Need we say 
that this is not the tone in which a reformer writes? 

There is more of true pathos, more of the keen 
consciousness of failure, in the following graceful 
apologue : — 

** The Emperor Maximilian, having been made 
prisoner by his enemies, lay in captivity in the 
Tyrol. He was all alone ; his knights and courtiers 
had abandoned him ; not one came to his assist- 
ance. I know not whether his countenance wore 
at that time the unlovely aspect which Holbein has 
painted for us. But I am sure that his heavy 
under lip, with its scorn of mankind, protruded even 
more disdainfully than it does in these portraits. 
How could he but despise the tribe who had 
fawned upon him in the sunshine of his prosperity, 
and now in the darkness of his distress forsook 
him ? But suddenly the prison-door opening ad- 
mitted a man enveloped in a cloak, whom, when 
he threw off his disguise, the emperor recognized 
as his faithful Conrad von der Eosen, the court- 
jester. This man brought him consolation and 
counsel ; and yet he was the court-jester ! 

" ' German fatherland ! dear German people ! 
I am thy Conrad von der Eosen. The man whose 
fitting duty was to amuse thee, and who in happy 
days should have catered only for thy entertain- 
ment, makes his way into thy prison in time of 
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need; here, under my cloak, I bring thy good 
sceptre and thy shining crown ; dost thou not 
recognize me, my kaiser? If I cannot deliver, 
I wiU at least console thee; at least thou shalt 
have some one by thy side to prattle with thee 
about the greatness of thy sorrow, and inspire thee 
with courage, — one who loves thee, and whose best 
jest and best blood are alike at thy service. For 
thou, my people, art the true kaiser, the true lord 
of the land; thy will is sovereign, and more 
legitimate far than that purple-clad Tel est notre 
plaisir, which invokes a divine right with no better 
warrant than the anointing oil of shaven and shorn 
charlatans. Thy will, my people, is the sole 
legitimate source of power. Though now thou 
liest down in thy bonds, thy rightful cause will 
in the end prevail; the day of deliverance is at 
hand ; a new era is beginning. My kaiser, the 
night is over, and out there you may see the ruddy 
morning-glow." 

** * Conrad von der Eosen, my fool, thou art mis- 
taken; what thou seest may be the headsman's 
gleaming axe, and the red of dawn is only blood/ 

" ' No, my kaiser, 'tis the sun, though it rises in 
the west. For six thousand years it has risen 
always in the east ; it is high time a change should 
take place.' 

" ' Conrad von der Eosen, my fool, thou hast lost 
the bells from thy jester's cap, and it has now such 
a strange look, that red cap of thine ! ' 

" * Oh, my kaiser, the knowledge of thy distress 
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has made me shake my head in such fierce wrath 
that the fool's bells fell off my cap ; but 'tis none 
the worse for that.* 

" ' Conrad von der Eosen, my fool, what noise do 
I hear outside there as of breaking and crashing? ' 

" ' Hush, hush ! it is the saw and the carpenter's 
axe, and soon the doors of thy prison will be burst 
open, and thou wilt be free, my kaiser ! ' 

" * Am I then really kaiser ? Ah, I forgot ; it is 
but the fool who tells me so.* 

" ' Oh, sigh not, my dear master ; it is the prison 
air that makes thee so despondent ; when thou hast 
thy power again, thou wilt feel once more the brave 
imperial blood in thy veins, and thou wilt be proud 
like a kaiser, and violent, and gracious, and un- 
just, and smiling, and ungrateful, as princes are.' 

" ' Conrad von der Bosen, my fool, when I am free 
again what wilt thou do ? ' 

" * I will buy myself new bells to sew on to my 
cap.* 

" ' And how shall I reward thy faithfulness ? ' 

*' * Ah, my dear master, by not leaving me to die 
in a ditch ! ' " 

It was unfortunate for Heine that he did not 
appreciate the truth that great reforms, whether 
moral or intellectual, social, political, or rehgious, 
are not achieved by the men who play the part of 
court-jesters, however airy their wit or frank their 
courage. Nor«; is it enough to remove the bells 
from the jester's cap, if the wearer still continue 
to exhibit the jester's spirit. At the best, when 
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the victory is over, he can claim to have had no 
higher share in it than that of the drummer and 
fifer who mark the time by which the fighting men 
march into the smoke of battle.* 

n. 

During the early months of his residence in Paris, 
Heine contributed a series of letters, written in 
his most incisive style, to the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung, in which he dealt very freely with the 
politics and personalities of the European Govern- 
ments. To Prince Metternich, the Austrian prime 
minister, these proved so unwelcome, that he com- 
plained of their democratic vehemence to Baron 
Cotta, and insisted upon their being suspended. 
Their place was then filled by regular critical articles 
in the French school of historical painting, and, 
afterwards, on music and musicians, in which the 
peculiar quality of Heine's genius was seen to special 
advantage, no less than its characteristic defects. 
At the same time he collected his political essays 
in a volume, including in it several which the 
Allgemeine Zeitung had thought it imprudent to 
publish, and inserting in those already published 

* " His direct political action was nnll ; and this is neither to 
be wondered at nor regretted ; direct political action is not the 
true function of literature, and Heine was a bom man of 
letters." — Matthew Arnold. That is what we sayj but Heine 
spent half his life in trying to be something more than " a 
man of letters." It was one great cause of his failure that he 
did not understand the true measure and limit of his powers, 
nor the object towards which they ought to have been directed. 

VOL. n. T 
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the passages which the Bavarian censors had stnick 
out; and heading the whole with a preface con- 
ceived in the most violent spirit. Half of this "fiery 
manifesto,'* however, was extinguished by the cen- 
sorship — ^much to Heine's indignation; but, as it 
was, the mutilated preface and the book brought 
him into collision, not only with the editors of the 
Oerman Government papers, but even with the 
republicans and Borne, their leader. This was due 
to Heine's want of self-restraint, — ^the mercUessness 
of his invective, the unmeasured severity of his 
personal onslaughts, — and partly also to the aristo- 
cratic pride which underlay his intellectual radical- 
ism. On Bome's death he defamed his memory 
in a book entitled " Heinrich Heine iiber Borne," 
which, I suppose, his warmest admirers will hardly 
undertake to defend. But for a whUe his political 
propagandism was terminated by a harsh edict of 
ihe Frankfort Diet, passed on the 10th of December, 
1835, which prohibited, under the strictest penalties, 
the sale of all works bearing his name, and in- 
cluded under this anathema his future publications 
as well as those of the past, those written in French 
as well as those written in German. 

Thus oppressed by arbitrary power, and at war 
vnth the men of his own party, Heine turned in 
disgust from the world of politics, in which he had 
attempted so much and achieved so little — in which 
he had figured as Conrad von der Eosen, and 
gained scarcely a smile in recompense of his 
brightest jests. Unsustained by any truly exalted 
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ideal, religious faith, or spiritual impulse, his 
failure threw him back upon himself, and begat in 
him a mood of weariness and cynical scorn, of 
almost unmanly despondency. Mr. Stigant con- 
ceives that up to this time he had cherished in his 
heart some kind of faith in the ideal progression of 
humanity, — ^which I confess I am unable to trace in 
his writings, — ^but he admits that from henceforth 
«, weariness and general disbelief in all human 
striving came over him. He wanted to discover a 
new world without going through the experiences 
of a Columbus ; to accomplish a new reformation 
without enduring the trials of a Luther. And 
when he found that new worlds were not dis- 
covered, nor new reformations accomplished, 
except by those who are willing to undergo a 
baptism of blood and tears, he threw down his 
arms, with an impatient cry of " Vanitas vanita- 
tum ! " 

" Nor can this be wondered at,*' says Mr. Stigant, 
"by any one who is capable of comprehending the 
nature of the man — of forming any conception of 
the dreadful recoil of ineffable disgust which took 
possession of a fine and sensitive soul, which had 
glowed for a while with high and burning hopes for 
humanity and for the future, which spent on such 
hopes the most vital forces of its essence, which 
had even courted and induced a kind of martyrdom, 
and yet found all its aspirations maimed and 
.marred by the existing brutality of things. His 
own efforts in the cause of political and religious 
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progress had gained him persecution from the 
authorities, and more hatred and suspicion at the 
hands of his own comrades in the liberal cause; 
the pohtical state of Germany seemed more servile 
and more hopeless than when he began his career ; 
in France the Kberalism of the Government of 
Louis Phihppe seemed, when viewed near at hand, 
to be a hollow pretence, and the hopes founded on 
Saint Simonianism,* which had impassioned his 
heart and soul for a while, seemed to have vanished 
like an idle dream. Prom this time there sat in his 
life that phase of disenchantment peculiar to the 
passionate and ideahstic poets of modem times, 
and which Heine shared with Chateaubriand, 
Byron, and Alfred de Musset." I do not know 
that it is peculiar to these poets ; I fancy it is the 
common lot of all whose hope is not fed and 
sustained by a living faith, and whose dreams of 
a regenerated humanity are not founded on the 
application and extension of the teaching of Christ. 
At all events, this passage from Heine's most ad- 
miring biographer is a sufficient justification for 
enrolling the victim of disenchantment on the 
sorrowful list of " Men who have Failed." 

Before we follow Heine into his purely literary 
career, it will be convenient to pause for a moment,, 
and see what manner of man he outwardly ap- 
peared to be, during the first year of his Parisian 
sojourn, to a close observer, Theophile Gautier. 

* A kind of ideal Socialism, ezponnded by the Marqnis Clande- 
de Saint Simon (1760-1825), in his book, " Le Nonveau Chris- 
tianisme." 
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He was then about thirty-five or thirty-six years 
•of age, handsome, and seemingly of robust health. 
To look at his lofty white forehead, pure as a 
marble tablet, and overhung by abundant masses 
of blonde hair, one would have said he was a 
German Apollo. His blue eyes shone with light 
and inspiration ; his round, full cheeks, of graceful 
contour, were free from the then fashionable leaden 
tint of romantic lividity. On the contrary, vermeil 
roses bloomed there in classic style ; a slight 
Hebraic curve baffled the intention of his nose to 
be Greek without disfiguring its purity of line ; his 
harmonious lips "went together like two fine 
rhymes," to use one of his own phrases, and had 
in repose a charming expression, but when he 
spoke, pointed and barbed arrows and sarcastic 
darts, which never missed their aim, sprang and 
whizzed from their crimson bow; for never was 
man more relentless against stupidity; to the 
divine smile of Apollo Musagetes succeeded the 
sneer of the satyr. "A kind of light Pagan em- 
bonpoint, which," continues Gautier, '* was to be ex- 
piated afterwards by a thoroughly Christian (?) ema- 
ciation, rounded his limbs ; he wore neither beard, 
nor moustache, nor whiskers ; he did not smoke or 
drink beer, but, like Goethe, had a horror of these 
things. ... I saw Heine most during this period. 
He was a charming god, malicious as an imp, and 
very good at heart in spite of all that has been 
said. Whether he regarded me as a friend, or as 
a believer in the divinity he then arrogated to him- 
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self, was all one to me provided I could enjoy his 
brilliant conversation; for if he were prodigal of 
his money and his health, he was still more lavish 
of his wit. Although he knew French well, he 
sometimes amused himself by disguising his pro- 
nunciation in a very strong German accent, such 
as would have been required in order to reproduce 
the strange onomatopceias by which Balzac renders 
in his * Comedie Humaine ' the singular phrases 
of the Baron de Numigen. The comic effect was 
then irresistible; it was Aristophanes speaking 
with Punch's call in the throat of Eulenspiegel.* 

*' In his dress, although he had no pretensions 
to dandyism, he was more careful than literary 
men generally are; for with them, as a rule, 
negligence spoils what taste for display they may 
possess. The different apartments which he in- 
habited had not what is called to-day the ^ artistic 
stamp ' on them ; that is to say, they were not 
crammed with sculptured sideboards, with sketches, 
statuettes, and other curiosities of bric-a-brac, but 
presented, on the contrary, a comfortable bourgeois 
look, in which was manifest the desire of avoiding 
eccentricity.** 

The literary enterprise which Heine first under- 
took in Paris was the interpretation to the French 
of German philosophy and literature. Assisted 
by three young French scholars, he prepared for 

• That is, " Tyll Owlyglass," the German type of a rogniBb 
eervant and charlatan, full of di'oUeries, qnips, and mischiefs. 
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the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Europe 
Litteraire a series of articles in illustration of 
the recent changes which German thought had 
undergone. In the " Eomantische Schule,'* as 
he designated them,* he forgot his debt to August 
von Schlegel and his brother Priedrich, and 
poured upon them a flood of caustic satire. 
August was a fop, Priedrich a bigot ; in like 
manner, Tieck, the German interpreter of Shakes- 
peare, was a literary somnambulist ; and the 
Eomantic school, taken generally, was compared 
to Charenton, the lunatic asylum of Paris, and 
its leaders to a number of idiots attempting to 
prattle their mediseval nursery rhymes in the nine- 
teenth century. In 1834, Heine took up in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes the subject of rehgion and 
philosophy in Germany, from the earliest times 
to the period of Schelling. His summary of it, 
however, is superficial and misleading; it is im- 
perfect, for it omits Hegel and Hegelianism ; but 
the reader is charmed by the peculiar grace of the 
style and the frequent flashes of irony and satire* 
The impress of the revolutionary spirit is evident 
on every page ; and on every page we see the 
writer's effort to prove the existence of a revolution 
in Germany as well as in Prance, — ^not, it is true, 
a revolution in the political world, but a not less 
signal one in the world of thought. This anxiety 
led him into the path of misrepresentation, for 

* They were afterwards pablished in Paris under the title of 
" De rAUemagne." 
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he points to Eant and Fichte as aiming at the 
Bubversion of the old beliefs. Of Eant he is bold 
enough to speak as an atheist ; though it is certain 
that Eant, in describing God as a Noomenon, no 
more intended to deny His existence than that of 
the human soul, to which he gave the same generic 
name. 

Heine's brilliant literary work necessarily brought 

him into the acquaintance of all the leadhig minds 

of France ; and in the intellectual society of Paris 

he speedily obtained an assured and a conspicuous 

position. Among his chief literary friends were 

Theophile Gautier, Georges Sand, Jules Janin, 

Alfred de Yigny, and the historians Mignet and 

Thierry ; he also established cordial relations with 

Thiers, Victor Hugo, Beranger, Philarete Chasles, 

Leon Gozlan, Emile de Girardin, his first wife, 

Delphine Gay, and Madame d'Agoult, known as 

an authoress imder the name of Daniel Stem. 

From Thiers, at that time chief minister of France, 

he received, either for friendly or political reasons, 

a pension of 4800 francs (ab^ut dB185), which was 

continued for eleven years. This was a welcome 

addition to his small income, which previously 

had not exceeded dElBO a year, and had scarcely 

availed to meet all the demands made upon it. 

German litterateurs, it is said, when, on their visits 

to the poet and politician, they compared his style of 

living with that of French literary men, remarked 

with something like shame that the first poet 

of Germany lodged and lived in worse style than 
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a third-rate writer in France. Like most literary 
men, Heine was an indifferent manager and a 
worse economist, while his attacks of ill health 
compelled him every summer to pay a lengthened 
visit to the seaside. But he was no spendthrift ; 
his personal habits were far from extravagant. 
He dressed tastefully and fashionably, but at a 
moderate outlay ; and he never indulged in costly 
furniture or knick-knacks, statues or paintings. 
He was moderate, too, in the matter of diet. 
He detested beer and spirituous liquors, and of 
wine drank only in occasional sips. To smoking 
he was specially averse. He was, however, 
somewhat of an epicure, and studied with evident 
pleasure the artistic productions of the French 
cuisine. "This dish is so good," he said one 
day to Arnold Euge, when they were dining 
together, "that it deserves to be eaten on one's 
knees." Unhappily, from a worse form of sen- 
suality he was not exempt. He had formed no 
high ideal of womanhood, and his religion was of 
too vague a nature to insist upon the reverence due 
to the human body as "the temple of the Holy 
Ghost." The impurity of his life cannot be dis- 
puted. It is reflected too frequently in his writings, 
and we may connect with it much of their moral 
deficiency. It is but fair to say, however, that 
after his marriage, in 1841, he abandoned his old 
habit of immorality. His wife, Mathilde Grescence 
Mirat, was a Parisian grisette, whom he had met 
at a public dance, and notwithstanding the un- 
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favourable circTimstances of their first intimacy^ 
and the laxity of their earlier ties, she made him 
an admirable helpmate, and in her society he 
enjoyed a very real domestic happiness. 

All this while Heine had pursued a course of 
uninterrupted Uterary industry ; had written some 
fanciful prose tales, under the title of " The Flo- 
rentine Nights ; " letters on the French stage ; a 
preface to an edition of " Don Quixote ; " a preface 
and text to a series of illustrations of Shakespeare's 
" Maids and Matrons " — mostly fugitive work, and 
scarcely worthy of his genins, though bearing 
unmistakable traces of it. About this time he 
produced the book " Uber Borne,'* to which I have 
already referred. An unjustifiable allusion in it te 
a married lady, the wife of a Jewish gentleman at 
Frankfort, involved him in a duel with the offended 
husband, which took place at St. Germain's, on 
the 7th of September (1841). Heine was slightly 
wounded. In the same year, while at the baths of 
Cauteretz for the benefit of his health, which was 
rapidly failing, he began his satire of " Atta Troll." 
Observing, one day, a bear dancing before the 
villagers, who rewarded his uncouth gambols with 
their pence, he conceived the idea of satirizing his 
old enemy Borne, and the German Bepublicans of 
whom he had been the leader, under the guise of 
this bear, whom he christened "Atta Troll." It is 
divided into twenty-seven chapters, or cantos, and 
in some respects may be compared to Butler's 
"Hudibras." But it ridicules the new school of 
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" tendency-poets '' — of poets who wrote with a pur- 
pose — such as Freiligrath and Hartmann — as well 
as the Eadicalism which Borne had invested with 
rigid Hebraic features ; and Atta Troll, therefore, is 
not only a bear with strong political feelings, but 
also a ** Tendenz-bar," or a bear with a purpose. I 
have no space for an outline of this singular satire, 
nor would much of it be understood by the English 
reader. Enough to say that the light of a glitter- 
ing wit plays over the polished verse, while not a 
few passages rise to a picturesquely fanciful exalta- 
tion. The bear's adventures, which are told with 
infinite spirit, end at last in the primeval forest, 
where he is enticed into an ambuscade and slain 
by his former " leader." His skin is made into a 
" descente de lit " for a Parisian grisette. His 
bust is placed by King Ludwig of Bavaria in his 
famous Walhalla at Eatisbon, with the following 
epitaph : — * 

" Atta Troll, a bear of purpose, 
Devont and moral and nzorions, 
By the Time- Spirit charm'd, develop*d 
A forest-bom Scmsculotte ; 



♦ " Atta Troll, Tendenz-bar, aittlich 
Beligids, als Gatte briinstig ; 
Dnrch Verfuhrtsein Von dem Zeitgeist 
Waldurspriinglich Sanscnlotte ; 

* Sehr schlect tanzend, doch Gesinnnng 
Tragend in der zott' gen Hochbrust, 
Manchmal anch gestanken habend, 
Kein Talent, doch ein Character." 
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" 111 he danced, yet good inteutions 
Bipen'd in his shaggy breast ; 
About him hung a not nice odour, — 
No talent, but a character." 

This satirical extravaganza was followed- by 
numerous small poems, remarkable for their 
cynical pessimism, and evidently springing from a 
heart that preyed upon itself. The poet had left 
behind him his aspiration and his enthusiasm — 
perchance most of us do as the tale of our years 
is lengthened, but at least we seek to preserve our 
charity, our love, our hope — ^had left behind him 
all his illusions and dreams, and sitting by the 
grave of the buried past was unable to see the 
angel of the future rising with heaUng on its 
wings. He had accepted Christianity vdthout 
becoming a Christian ; and so it came to pass that 
when his faith in humanity failed, he could not 
fall back upon that larger faith which is informed 
by the love of Christ. The castaway, struggling 
in the dark waters, had no eyes for that Divine 
Hand which is stretched forth from the clouds to 
strengthen and to save the soul that yields to its 
guidance. Heine sought to conceal the bitterness 
of his spirit by laughing loudly at all things and all 
men. He indulged in that worst of laughter which 
makes a mock of every effort to reach forward to 
the light. But there was a sob and a groan in 
the laughter ; the wounded heart could not wholly 
suppress its pain. 

His next considerable poem was his " Deutsch- 
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land, ein Wintermarchen '* (1844) ; a description 
of a clandestine visit which he paid to his mother 
at Hamburg, in November, 1843. It is witty, 
because it is Heine's ; it has more humour than 
most of his works ; but its satire is so indiscrimi- 
nate, and frequently so unjust, as to lose its efl&cacy. 
While at Hamburg he sold all his copyrights to 
his publisher, Campe, for an annuity to himself and 
wife, and the survivor, of 1200 marks, or about dB90, 
beginning from 1848. 

He undertook a second journey to Hamburg in 
1845, to inquire into the conditions under which his 
uncle the banker, who had died on the Christmas- 
day preceding, had left him a legacy. The legacy was 
simply a continuation of the pension he had always 
received ; and this the son and heir was ordered 
to pay so long as Heine, in his writings, forbore 
to mention any member of the banker's family. 
Against this domestic censorship the poet rebelled ; 
he claimed the pension as his right, in virtue of an 
express promise made to him by his imcle ; and 
a fierce quarrel ensued, which so wrought upon 
Heine's enfeebled frame as to induce an attack of 
paralysis (1846.) This, unhappily, developed into 
a disease of the spine, which, after a fruitless visit 
to the Pyrenean waters of Bareges, compelled the 
Buflferer, in May, 1848, to take to his bed. He never 
left it until his death, in the early days of 1856. 
Alfred Meissner tells the following story : — 
It was in May, he says, and in the year 1848, 
the year of revolution, about two years after his 
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fearful sickness had attacked him, that Heine took 
his last ramble in the Boulevards. Masses of the 
populace poured along the streets of Paris, im- 
pelled by their tribunes as by storms. The poet, 
half blind, half lame, dragged himself on his stick, 
endeavoured to escape from the deafening uproar, 
and fled into the Louvre, which was close at 
hand. 

He stepped into the rooms of the palace, in that 
troubled time almost empty, and found himself on 
the ground floor. Looking around him, his gaze 
suddenly rested on the wonderful figure of the ! 

Yenus of Milo, and to his excited fancy it seemed 
to swell with life. The Goddess of Beauty fixed 
her eyes upon him; and, almost terrified at her ' 

aspect, the sick man staggered back till he sank 
on a seat, and tears, hot and bitter, streamed 
down his cheeks. The beautiful lips of the goddess, 
which appear to breathe, smiled with her wonted 
smile at her unhappy victim. I 

That one moment comprehended a whole world 
of sorrow. 

We may contrast this scene, which has an un- 
pleasant air of Paganism about it, with another, 
sketched also by Meissner,* but dated nearly two 
years later (January, 1849). ! • 

Heine was then lying on what he called his I 

" Matratzengruft," or "Mattress-Grave," — a bed 
consisting of six mattresses piled one upon an- 

* Stigant, « Life of Heinrich Heine," n. 380, 881, 

I 

i 

1 
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other, — in the back room up two pair of stairs of 
a house (No. 50) in the Eue d'Amsterdam. Here 
Meissner saw him, and his heart sank as he took 
the poet's white, shrunken hand. 

It was evening when he entered the sick man's 
place of captivity. A lamp burned dimly on the 
mantelpiece; a broad screen of tapestry divided 
the small room into two parts, and in the darkened 
part stood the bed. '* Qui est Icb ? " said a voice. 
Meissner responded ; an explanation followed ; and 
as he stepped nearer a lean hand was stretched out 
to meet his ; a hand nearly transparent, and of an 
indescribable pallor and softness. So shaken was 
his spirit that he could not find words to utter, and 
a long silence followed ; broken only by the clock 
on the chimney-piece as its pendulum ticked away 
the seconds, and, from the opposite side of the 
street, by the subdued clang of a piano. 

*' See, my dear friend," said Heine at last, with 
his old smile of half- sorrowful irony, " when, some 
time ago, you sang of the sect of the Adamites, you 
had no idea that your friend would embrace its 
practices. Yet it is so. For nearly two years 
past I have lived as an Adamite, and can cover my 
nakedness only with my shirt. Yes, it is nearly 
two years since I have put on clothes.'* 

Baising himself from the curtains, he then began 
to speak of the way in which he had passed the 
time since he and his friend had last conversed. 
He told him of his almost iminterrupted torments, 
of his helplessness, of his Job-martyrdom, which 
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had now endured so long. He spoke of himself as 
haying become abnost a ghost, — as looking down 
on his poor shattered body like a spirit already 
departed, and living in a kind of middle world. 
He described how he lived in images and intuitions 
of the past, and how gladly he would yet compose, 
write, and create, but that his blind eye, his un- 
steady hand, and his unceasing pain swept every- 
thing from his spirit. He depicted the long tortures 
of his sleepless nights, and confessed that the weak 
thought of suicide rose upon his brain, and grew 
larger and more intense, until he found strength 
to hurl it away from him by the recollection of his 
beloved wife, and of many a work which he might 
yet bring to completion. Terrible was it to hear 
him at last exclaim, in fearful earnestness and a 
suppressed voice: — "Think on Giinther, Burger, 
Kleist, Holderlin, Grabbe, and the wretched Lenau ! 
Some curse weighs heavily on the poets of Ger- 
many ! " 

Later in the same year he was visited by Fanny 
Lewald, the novelist, and her husband, Adolph 
Stahr, an accomplished man of letters. The latter, 
in his " Two Weeks in Paris,** says : — " We found 
him on his bed of pain. The window-curtains 
were lowered, and the bed, moreover, was protected 
from the light by a green screen. The sick man 
lifted his almost transparent, thin hand to his right 
eye, so as to raise the lid that he might cast a look 
upon us. This eye alone possessed the power of 
vision, the other receiving only a feeble gleam of 
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light. But the lids of both were incapable of volun- 
tary movement." 

In the fifth year of his iUness he was seen by 
a lady whom he had first known as a child, playing 
on the beach at Boulogne-sur-Mer. He had just 
been removed (November, 1854) to a house in the 
Avenue Matignon, close to the Champs Elysees, 
the green trees of which, and the gay crowds of 
promenaders, he could command from his window. 
"I climbed,'* she says, "up five stories to a small 
room, where I found him stiU on the same pile of 
mattresses on which I had left him three years 
before; more ill he could not look, for he looked 
dead already, and wasted to a shadow. When I 
kissed him his beard felt like swan's-down, or a 
baby's hair, so weak had it grown, and his face 
seemed to me to have gained a certain beauty from 
pain and suffering. He was very affectionate to 
me, and said, ' Ich habe jetzt mit der ganzen Welt 
Friedengemacht, und endlich auch mit dem lieben 
Gott, der schickt mir dich nun als schoner Todes- 
engel : gewiss sterb' ich bald.' ... On the whole, 
I never saw a man bear such horrible pain and 
misery in so perfectly unaffected a manner. He 
complained of his sufferings, and was pleased to 
see tears in my eyes, and then at once set to work 
to make me laugh heartily, which pleased him just 
as much. He neither paraded his anguish, nor tried 
to conceal it, or to put on any stoical airs ; I also 
thought him far less sarcastic, more hearty, more 
indulgent, and altogether pleasanter than ever." * 

• Lord Houghton's " Monographs,*' pp. 328330. 
VOL. II. U 
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Thus for eight years he lingered on in a kind 
of living death ; the use of his limbs gone^ wasted 
to the extreme of emaciation, tortured with spasms 
of nervous agony, the sight of one eye lost, and 
that of the other greatly dimmed. His physical 
suffering did not prevail, however, to quench his 
inteUectual vivacity, and to the last he retained 
his activity of mind and even his gaiety of spirit. 
His doctor bending over him one day, when he 
was exhausted by a terrible paroxysm, asked him : 
— " Pouvez vous siffller ? " " Helas, non ! " he 
whispered in reply; "pas meme une comedie de 
M. Scribe ! " He read, or caused to be read to 
him, all the medical books which treated of his 
disease: "but what good," he said, "this reading 
will do me I don't know, except that it will qualify 
me to give lectures in heaven on the ignorance 
of doctors on earth about diseases of the spinal 
marrow." His literary work is chiefly repre- 
sented during this period of physical decay by 
the collection of ballads entitled "Eomanzero," 
from their general likeness to the romances of Spain 
(1851), and the book of "Confessions," or "Ges- 
tandnisse " (1854), a strange psychological review 
of his past life and opinions, intermingled with 
allusions to his latest thoughts on religious topics. 

Eeference is made to the " Gestandnisse " by 
those of Heine's biographers who desire to repre- 
sent him as a repentant infidel. It may be ac- 
cepted, I think, as proving that he had abandoned 
his old creed of sensual enjoyment, had forsaken 
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his dreary Hegelianism, and bowed before the 
idea of a Personal God; but it goes no further. 
It is not free from passages which not even no 
Christian could have written, but no man who had 
carefully studied and recognized the spirit of 
Christianity. And what is to be said of the 
**Letzte Gedichte," his last songs, and of their 
wild, reckless, almost furious blasphemy? Here 
is a description of them by one of his warmest 
admirers : — ** The dominant notes of the several 
poems are of the most diverse tones ; sometimes 
there are wailings and laments over the graves 
of buried hopes and pleasures, sometimes a pas- 
sionate yearning for a return of the fulness of life ; 
sometimes there is a cry of horror at the sight 
of the brink of the grave; sometimes death is 
sullenly, sometimes passionately, invoked in a 
tone of thought completely nihilistic.'* It is but 
just, however, to turn to the more serious expres- 
sion of religious sentiment embodied in his will, 
the seventh clause of which runs as follows : — 

" I desire that my funeral be as simple as pos- 
sible, and that the costs of my interment do not 
exceed the ordinary expense of that of the simplest 
citizen. Although by my baptismal act I belong 
to the Lutheran confession, I do not wish that the 
clergy of this Church should be invited to my 
funeral ; also I decline the ofdcial assistance of any 
other priesthood in the celebration of my funeral 
rites. This desire springs from no fit of a free- 
thinker. For five years now I have renounced all 
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philosophic pride, and have returned to religious 
ideas and feelings. I die in the belief of one only 
God, the Eternal Creator of the world, whose pity 
I implore for my immortal soul. I lament that I 
have at times spoken of sacred things without due 
reverence, but I was carried away more by the 
spirit of the time than by my own inclinations. 
If I unwittingly have violated good manners and 
morality, which is the true essence of all true Mono- 
theism, I pray both God and man for pardon." 

Here, then, we see that Heine took his stand on 
the ** narrow ledge of Theism.'* He had no con- 
ception of Christ the Saviour, or of His redeeming 
work; no sense of the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit. How far he was from attaining to an 
understanding of the spiritual life may be inferred 
from his strange assertion that ** good manners and 
morality " are the essence of Monotheism. In this 
limitation of religious sentiment and conviction, 
this absence of a lively sympathy with the cardinal 
truths of Christianity, may be traced, I think, the 
secret of Heine's wasted life. For was it not 
wasted? Was it not a failure? With all that 
plastic and prolific wit of his, all that sharp, clear 
intellect, all that vivid and picturesque fancy, and 
all that power of harmonious and felicitous ex- 
pression, what did he achieve ? Has he furthered 
the progress of any good and great cause ? Has 
he assisted any great spiritual movement ? Has he 
given to the world any thoughts for which it is the 
better or the happier ? In a word, did he make a^ 
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right use of his genius ; and did he do with it all 
the work of which it was capable? To these 
questions the answer will depend, I suppose, on 
the idea we have conceived of the mission and 
responsibility of genius. They will be answered in 
the negative by all who believe that genius, as the 
gift of God, should be dedicated to God's service ; 
that is, to the diffusion, development, formation 
of truth and beauty in their highest and holiest 
forms. We may grant to Heine's admirers all that 
they claim for him, "his wonderful clearness, 
lightness, and freedom, united with such power of 
feeling and width of range*' — **his perfection of 
literary skill" — his union of "the spirit of Greece 
and the spirit of Judsea" — and yet insist on the 
imperfectness of his actual work. Even the deeper 
longings and higher aspirations of his age he 
passed unheeded ; he was deaf to the loftier voices 
of the soul, blind to the revelations of its eternal 
destiny, Mr. Matthew Arnold is constrained to 
own that he was not " an adequate interpreter 
of the modern world." "What," he asks, "what 
have we got from Heine? A half -result, for 
want of moral balance, and of nobleness of soul 
and character. That is what I say; there is so 
much power, so many seem able to run well, so 
many give promise of running well ; so few reach 
the goal, so few are chosen." Heine was not one 
of the chosen: he did not reach the goal; he 
belongs to the "Men who have Failed," and this 
not alone from want of " moral balance," but from 
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his want of that hope and faith which centre in 
Jesns Christ. Exquisite, from a literary point 
of view, his prose, his poetry; and yet there is 
never any appeal to our deeper sensibilities, to 
our tenderer feelings, to our purer and holier 
sympathies. It is all of the earth, earthy. And 
the thought which his writings force upon the 
earnest mind is. What might not this man have 
been, what might he not have done, had his genius 
but been consecrated with the fire which bums on 
the altar of God ! Purified from its sensuality, its 
cynicism, its intemperance, its unscrupulosity, it 
might have accomplished so much in the sacred 
cause of humanity ! 

The last years of Heine's life, overshadowed as 
they were by pain and suflfering, were not unre- 
lieved by gleams of sunshine — such gleams as 
proceed from manifestations of sympathy and love. 
Men and women of rank and intellect flocked to the 
side of his "mattress-grave"; — Prince Auersperg, 
the Princess Belgiojoso, the Baroness von Hohen- 
hausen, Fanny Lewald, Georges Sand, Beranger, 
Berlioz, Adolphe Stahr, — cheering him with their 
converse, their regrets, their offers of service. Still 
more welcome were the devoted ministrations of 
a young German girl — a fair and bright-spirited 
lady of about twenty-eight years of age, smitten 
with an enthusiasm for Heine's lieder — who became 
to him his ** Todesengel," or death-angel, and 
soothed his latest hours of anguish. A good deal 
of mystery surrounds her; her name has never 
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been revealed; she is known to us only as "La 
Mouche," the appellation bestowed on her in 
Heine's poems. What is certain is, that her com- 
panionship proved to the dying poet a source of 
infinite enjoyment. 

At last the long struggle came to an end, and, 
as is not unfrequently the case, when it was least 
expected. An attack of indigestion suddenly brought 
on a fit of vomiting, which continued for three days, 
and could not be stopped. Heine's shattered frame 
was unable to bear the strain. On the night of 
the 16th of February it was evident that he had 
but a few hours to live. He received the news in 
complete tranquillity, retaining still the use of his 
intellectual faculties ; and about four o'clock on the 
morning of the 17th surrendered his spirit without 
a sigh. His wife had retired to bed about one, and 
did not see her husband again until his eyes were 
closed for ever. 

On the 20th his remains were interred, without 
funeral rites, in the cemetery of Montmartre, where 
the pilgrim, in admiration of a powerful genius, 
and in compassion for a wasted life, with its tragic 
close — recognizing the good as well as the evil in 
the work he has left behind him, and shrinking 
from the harshness of a Pharisaic judgment* — 

♦ As Lord Honghton says : — " The personal tragedy of his last 
years adds a solemn chapter to the chronicle of the disasters of 
genius, and the recollection of the affliction of * the living Shade 
of the Champs Elys^es* will mitigate the judgment of censorious 
criticism, and tinge with melancholy associations the brightest 
and liveliest of his works." 
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will contemplate with mingled feelings the un- 
ostentatious stone that bears the name of Heinrich 
Heine. 



[AcTHOKirrKS.— The principal German anthoritj for fhe biography of Heine is 
Adolpli 8trodtmann'8 •• Leben nnd Werke von Heinrich Heine " (edit. 1868). In 
EngliBb, the onlj complete memoir is Mr. W. Stigant's ** Life, Worl^ and 
Opinions of Heinrich Heine " (edit. 1H75). Some of Heine's works have been 
translated into English : as, for instance, his ** Pictures of Travel," by a 6. 
Leland (1856h his "Book of Songs, " by J. C. Wallis (1856); his •• Poems" (mis- 
cellaneous), oy Edgar Bowring (1861\ Mr. Theodore Martin has also translated 
many of Heine's lieder; and an admirable anonymous translation was published 
by Macmillan and Co. (1879). To Mr. J. Snodgrass we owe ** Wit, Wisdom, and 
Pathos, from the Proee of Heinrich Heine" (1879); but the selection does not 
seem to ns sufficiently various or comprehensive. The student of Heine should 
consult Steinmann's " Znsammenleben mit Heine," and Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
" Esisays in Criticism." The Hamburg edition of bis works (in 21 vols.) contains: 
the " Beisebilder," **Engli8che Fragmente," Sbakespeare's "Madchen nnd Ma- 
tronen," " Novellistische Fragmente," "Ueber Deutschland," ** Franzosische 
Zustande," "Ueber Ludwig Borne," " Vermischte Schriften," "Buch der Lieder," 
"TragGdien und Neue Gedichte," " Atta Troll," "Deutschland," " Zeitgedichte," 
" Romanzero," and his " Briefe." His " Letzte Gedichte und Gedanken, aus dem 
Nachlasse des Dichters," appeared in 1869. In Lord Houghton's "Monographs" 
occurs an interesting sketch of the "Last Hours of Heinrich Heine," containing 
some fine translations.] 
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I Among men whose lives have been failures — not 

j through that inexorable Circumstance or Fate which 

I the Greek tragic dramatists invested with so dread 

I a power over human actions, but through their own 

folly and weakness — conspicuous stands the Ameri- 
can poet and essayist, Edgar Allan Foe. Not less 
vividly than the story of Chatterton or Savage does 
the narrative of his career illustrate the warning of 
Ecclesiasticus : — " Sow not upon the furrows of 
unrighteousness, and thou shalt not reap them 
sevenfold." As you sow, you shall reap : if the 
sowing be of tares and thistles, what shall be the 
harvest ? The causes of Poe's failure are not far to 
seek : his life was without a steady purpose, a fixed 
aim; it was inspired by no lofty motive; it was uncon- 
trolled by resolution and prudence. Like a straw, 
he was drifted hither and thither by every chance 
current, every conflicting eddy. An old writer, 
whom he loved to quote, has put on record that 
" man doth not yield himself to the angels, nor unto 
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death utterly, but through the weakness of his own 
wiJl." Herein we may detect the secret of Poe's 
want of success, of his many disasters, and final 
defeat. His will was weak. He could trace out 
the right path, but his feet stumbled when he 
should have entered upon it. His imagination was 
pure as the virgin snow on a mountain peak ; yet 
his hfe was sadly stained and soiled. He was fain 
to be all things to himself, and therefore found 
himself unable for all things. With more self- 
reUance, more self-control, and with faith and hope 
and Christian charity, he might have accomplished 
some work of " noble note ; " for he had genius, 
fancy, and fertility of resource. As it was, he did 
but little — a few poems, a few prose sketches — and 
is remembered almost as much for the mournful- 
ness of his career as for the quality of his contri- 
butions to American literature. 

" Two natures in him strove 
Like day with night, his snnshine and his gloom ; " 

but, unhappily, the darker nature prevailed too 
often and too long. It has influenced his poetry, 
which is imperfect and immature, so that some 
critics have been inclined to deny him the rank and 
name of a poet. With these I cannot, indeed, agree ; 
I think his verse has the enduring mark of origi- 
nality upon it, — originality both in conception and 
execution, — though its range is narrow and its tex- 
ture thin. But, as Milton suggests, a man must lead 
a great poet's life if he would write a great poem ; 
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and Poe's poetry has the incompleteness and un- 
ripeness of his life. Like that life, it is a failure, 
because it might have been so much fuller, richer, 
higher — might have reached so much more elevated 
a standard, might have struck so much loftier a 
keynote. A man's genius cannot be separated 
from his character, nor his character from his work. 
If there be any true greatness in a poet's life, it 
will show itself in his poetry, and a Milton will rise 
to a " Paradise Lost," while a Byron sinks to a 
"Don Juan." 

A recent American critic has justly observed that 
Poe was to some extent a dual character, of the 
opposite sides of which many who have written 
upon him seem to see but one. Li the opinion of 
some his life was not only pitiful but odious, and 
his writings are false and insincere. They dwell 
upon his morbid genius, his unjust criticisms, his 
moral weakness and supposed ingratitude, and re- 
sent apparently the mention of his name. Others 
describe him as a sensitive, gifted being, most sorely 
beset and environed, who was tried beyond his 
strength, and prematurely yielded, but still uttered 
not a few deathless songs. As a new generation 
has arisen, and those of his own who knew him are 
rapidly disappearing, the latter class begins to out- 
number the former. But it is possible that the 
panegyrical critic may be scarcely less in error than 
the prejudiced adversary, and that the truth, as 
ever, lies between the extremes. 

Two existing portraits of this remarkable man 
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may be said to answer to the two widely different 
estimates of him formed and pnt forward by his 
biographer. The one, taken in his earlier and 
happier years, shows a handsome, intellectual face, 
with dark hair clustering over a smooth high brow, 
clear and sad grey- violet eyes, large and luminous 
and full of expression, with a- mouth often lighted 
up by a sweet and winning smile. The other, 
taken shortly before his death, is "Uke an in- 
auspicious mirror, that shows all too clearly the 
ravage made by a vexed spirit within, and loses 
the qualities which only a hving artist could feel 
and capture. There is the dramatic, defiant bear- 
ing, but with it the bitterness of scorn. The 
disdain of an habitual sneer has found an abode 
on the mouth, yet scarcely can hide the tremor of 
irresolution." Observe those hard lines of the chin 
and neck generally to be seen in men who have 
gambled heavily, or have lived wildly and slept ill. 
" The face tells of battling, of conquering external 
enemies, of many a defeat when the man was at 
war with his meaner self." 

These physical changes were the result of moral 
and intellectual changes. What they were, and 
how they were wrought, I shall seek to indicate in 
the following sketch. 

Edgar Allan Poe was born at Boston, in the 
United States, on the 19th of January, 1809.* 

♦ Mr. Ingram gives " Baltimore " as his birthplace, and " the 
19th of February " as the day of his birth. 
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His father, David Poe, came of Irish extraction; 
his mother, Elizabeth Arnold, was an English 
actress of some talent and more personal beauty. 
Six years after his birth, both parents died at 
Eichmond in Virginia, both in the same week, and 
three children were thrown upon the mercies of 
the world. The world proved kinder to them than 
it does to many orphans, and supplied them with 
protectors. A Mr. and Mrs. Allan, a wealthy but 
childless couple, adopted Edgar, bestowing upon 
him their name. Handsome and precocious, Edgar 
won the affections of his adopted parents, who 
surrounded him with every luxury that opulence 
could command, — servants and horses and dogs, 
and a well-filled purse. He was in his eighth year 
when Mr. Allan took him to England, and placed 
him at the Manor House School, Stoke Newington, 
where he remained for a couple of years. The 
master. Dr. Bransby, is the " William Wilson " of 
one of his best stories. In 1821 he returned to 
the United States, and continued his education in 
the Academy at Eichmond, exhibiting much bril- 
liancy but little solidity, cultivating his imagina- 
tion, but shunning all moral and mental discipline. 
At this time he was noted for his proficiency in 
ancient and modern languages, and a not un- 
natural dislike to mathematical studies. He read 
everything that came in his way, wrote verses, and, 
like many boys of quick talents and passionate 
temperament, fancied himself in love with a beauti- 
ful woman, much older than himself, over whose 
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premature grave he poured out his midnight 
sorrows. In the winter of 1826 he went to the 
University of Virginia, where he divided his time 
between books and cards, and was famous for feats 
of strength and activity. In 1827 his chivalrous 
and erratic disposition prompted a sudden visit to 
Greece, then struggling to throw off the tyranny of 
the Crescent. His affectionate guardian was irri- 
tated by this wilful and wayward freak, though, 
after all, it was to a great degree the natural result 
of his own excessive and unwise indulgence. He 
remonstrated with Poe, who immediately betook 
himself to his aunt, Mrs. Maria Clemm, of Balti- 
more,* in whose house he found a shelter for about 
two years. Her daughter Virginia was then six 
years old, and Poe undertook the pleasant task of 
developing her early promise. At this period he 
brought out his first book, a volume of juvenile 
poems. In March, 1829, he was much affected by 
the tidings which reached him of the death of Mrs. 
AUan, whose motherly sympathy and kindness he 
could not forget ; and, proceeding to Eichmond, he 
expressed his contrition for the past, his good 
resolve for the future, and was fully reconciled to 
his sorrowing benefactor. 

Being allowed to choose his own profession, he 
decided upon that of arms, and Mr. AUan procured 
his admission to the Military College at West 
Point (July, 1830). A career was thus placed 

* The aoonracy of this statement is not confirmed by Ingram, 
and it rests on Griswold's very donbtfnl aathority. 
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before him, but he stumbled and fell at the thres- 
hold. His unrestrained temper and imperious 
will could not brook the necessary restrictions of 
discipline. At first his talents won some success 
and recognition, but wearying of the place, he 
plunged anew into his former disgraceful follies, 
and was compelled to leave the college in disgrace. 
This time his guardian's anger was not only pro- 
found, but lasting. Mr. Allan married again, and 
after a time heirs were bom to the fortune which 
Poe, in his recklessness and headstrong arrogance, 
had thrown away. Nor did he find in the second 
Mrs. Allan so generous and devoted an advocate as 
he had found in the first. It was not just or proper 
that he should, for she had to guard and, defend 
the interests of her own children. Poe, therefore, 
went out into the world to carve a career for him- 
self as best he could, with all the tastes, habits, 
and wants of a gentleman, but without the means 
to indulge them. His sole dependence was on his 
pen ; no bad ally, if he had used it prudently. 
For nearly two years he is lost sight of. It is 
said, indeed, that he served for a short time as a 
private soldier, but the statement does not seem 
very clearly proved, while it is known that as early 
as 1830 he had entered on the life of a professional 
litterateur, A prize offered by a well-known literary 
journal he won by his " MS. found in a Bottle ; " 
and thus the starving, poverty-stricken youth ob- 
tained an introduction to literary and publishing 
circles^ which placed him in a hopeful and promising 
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position. Fortune, indeed, on many occasions was 
kindet to him than he deserved. 

Thenceforward, nntil his death in 1819, Poe 
made literatture his profession. His volume of 
jnvenile poetry began to find readers, who were 
interested by the perversity of the author, and 
pleased by the quality of his work. As in the early 
writings of most men of genius, the influence of 
favourite models was apparent. In the poet'a 
Boug you sometimes caught an echo of Scott, 
sometimes of Byron. But what was all hia own 
was that subtle perception and passionate love of 
the beautiful which is the distinctive note of iiB 
genius. Moreover, there was a quick feeling fo( 
melody ; the music of the verse rippled along 
easily; and this melody, this musie, the reader 
had to accept in the place of reflection, sentiment, 
thought, and observation. That he had attained 
to an extraordinary command of language the 
reader will perceive in the following extract from 
the poem of " AI Aaraaf " : — 

" Upreored npon Bnch height aroHe a pile 
Of gorgooiiB colniDDS oa th' anbnrdeit'd air, 
FliuhiDg from Fanno marble that twin smile 
Far down upon the wave that sparkled thGre, 
And tronbled the foang monntBin in its laii-. 
Of molten staFB their paTement, each as fall 
Tbrongh the ebon air, beailrering the pall 
Of their own diaBolntioD, while the; die — 
Adorning then the dwellings of the ekj. 
A dome, b; linked light from hearen let down, 
Bat gentlj on there oolnmns aa a crown ; 
A window ot one circnlar diamond, there, 
Look'd onC above into the pnrple ur ; 
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And rays from God shot down that meteor chain, 
And hallow'd all the beauty twice again, — 
Save where, between th' Empyrean and that ring, 
Some eager spirit flapped his dusky wing." 

As a litterateur, Poe was very various ; he wrote 
poetry, tales, essays, reviews; and he wrote all 
better than ordinary men could write any, though 
sometimes not so well as he could and ought to 
have written. For he did not carry into his work 
a moral sense ; he failed to see that it was his duty 
to do it as well as it could be done ; and it suffered 
grievously from the faults of his character, his 
irresolution, his waywardness, his haste. The 
best work can only be done with calmness and 
patience and persistent energy; and Poe com- 
manded neither. " His labours were constantly 
impeded, broken, changed ; first by the most trying 
and uncontrollable nature that ever poet pos- 
sessed, that ever possessed a poet ; by an unquiet, 
capricious temper, a childish enslavement to his 
own 'Imp of the Perverse,* a scornful pettiness 
that made him * hard to help,' that drove him to 
quarrel with his patient, generous friends, and to 
wage ignoble conflict with enemies of his own 
making ; by physical and moral lapses, partly the 
result of inherited taint, in which he resorted, 
more or less frequently — ^and usually at critical 
moments or seasons when he needed all his re- 
Bom-ces, all his courage and manhood — ^to stimu- 
lants which he knew would madden and besot him 
more than other men." Poe was safe as long as 

VOL. n, X 
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Le resolutely avoided nU drink; the instant he 
wavered, he was l'>?t. Having once begun to taste 
of the deadly cup, he could never rest until he had 
draine«l it t) the bottom, though weU aware that 
its effect upon him was terrible — ^that it degraded 
and brutalized him — and though, as he often de- 
clared, he found no pleasure in it. 

The year 1836 witnessed his marriage to his 
cousin Virginia, a girl in years, who had already 
exhibited symptoms of consumption. She loved 
him with all a woman's sacrifice of self, and he, 
in return, regarded her with a strong affection, 
though it could not always prevail over his craving 
for excitement. At first the young couple lived 
happily enough. For a while Poe threw off his 
unhealthy Bohemianism, and gave up his energies 
to regular and sustained occupation. He wrote 
largely for a distinguished American periodical, 
The Southern Literary Messenger, in the pages of 
which appeared several of his weird and charac- 
teristic pieces of fiction, such as "Hans Pfaall" 
and " Berenice." His contributions increased the 
vigour and reputation of the magazine, while they 
added to his own income and reputation ; and fair 
prospects rose sunnily before him of a successful 
career. What, indeed, was wanting to his happi- 
ness ? He was young, clever, accomphshed, active; 
his wife was beautiful, refined, and gentle ; the 
home over which she presided with infinite grace, 
was so ordered as to gratify the poet's sense of 
« the becoming : " what, then, was absent ? Alas ! 



V- 
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the recognition of duty as the lode-star of a pure 
and honourable life. For with Poe the considera- 
tion was never, What is it my duty to do? but, 
What is it my pleasure ? and instead of accommo- 
dating himself to the position in which he was 
placed, he fretted after some vague and mysterious 
position which he imagined to be worthier of him. 
He felt (we are told), with all the morbid sensi- 
tiveness of one spoilt by luxury and arrogance in 
youth, the difference between his present work-a- 
day life and the independence, the social standing, 
which if again at his command would enable him 
to indulge his "fine tastes" and complete at his 
leisure the work best suited to his powers. Thence- 
forward he was subject to moods of brooding and 
despair, of crying out upon fate, that were his pest, 
and his ultimate destruction. 

Unmanly enough this seems! A child crying 
for the moon is not generally considered an object 
for profound sympathy, and I can see nothing to 
demand our admiration in the spectacle of a poet 
and a man of genius plunged into despair because 
he could not ruffle it in a large house and lavish 
money with ostentatious hand. His " finer tastes ! " 
Heaven save the mark, what were they ? To 
cherish and foster his young wife, and shield her 
from the rude winds of the wilderness ; to meet 
his obligations and fulfil his engagements; to 
cultivate and utilize the faculties with which he 
was endowed; to infuse into his life an heroic 
fortitude and a lofty purpose : was not this a 
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sufficiently high and noble work to gratify the 
" finest tastes " ? I do not dispute that he had a 
warm feeling for beauty, but it was not for "the 
beauty of holiness/' the beauty of elevated thoughts, 
generous aspirations, pure and tender sympathies. 
His " fine tastes " and " love of the beautiful " 
were resolved, after all, into various forms of self- 
indulgence. "In truth,'* exclaims one of hia 
apologists, " it was the beautiful that he loved with 
his entire nature. In sorrowful forms — sombre or 
grotesque forms — ^brilliant and musical, or scientific 
forms, he sought the beautiful ; and in all these 
forms his writings have embodied it. In his life, 
too, he loved the emotions which the beautiful pro- 
duces ; but we know from the * Phsedrus ' — old 
wisdom and yet new — 'that though the beautiful 
be the dearest and most lovable of all things,' yet 
that * he who hath not been truly iuitiated iu the 
mysteries, or rather has become depraved, he is 
not easily excited to the true beauty itself, but 
only to a certain likeness of it which goes by its 
name ; and so he does not venerate it, but after 
the manner of animals, striveth after pleasure.' 
And thus Edgar Poe drew a sensual veil across the 
vision of his soul, and in that blinded way, sinned 
— and, sinning, suffered." 

Poe's domestic happiness was a brief idyl. 
Owing to his unfortunate facility in quarrelling 
with his employers, he was constantly experiencing 
the res augvsta domi, and nothing throws a deeper 
shadow over the home than pecuniary trouble. The 
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verve and brilliancy of his pen were quickly recog- 
nized by editors, and he wrote in succession, or 
simultaneously, for the leading American maga- 
zines, for the Quarterly f the GentleniarCs Maga- 
zine^ Graham's, Godey's, the Mirror, the American 
Review, flitting from Eichmond to Philadelphia, 
from Philadelphia to Boston, from Boston to 
New York, as the spheres of his occupation. But 
he did not work continuously; his' industry 
was spasmodic; he had occasional fits of intem- 
perance and dissipation which helped to depress 
his moral energies and to cloud and enfeeble his 
intellect. His rare accomplishments and per- 
sonal gifts ultimately secured him friends, but 
some of them were speedily driven from his side by 
his vehement temper or his irregular habits. One 
after another, he suffered his opportunities to pass 
by. His excellent mother-in-law remained faithful 
to the last, though called to mourn over the 
premature grave of her daughter ; and as in 
his prosperous hours he enjoyed her sympathy, 
so, in his hours of degradation, in his hours of 
remorse, he could rely upon her affection, her pity, 
and her support. What a wasted life ! The quick 
imagination, the fertile invention, the subtle appre- 
ciation of the beautiful — all smirched and soiled by 
contact with the world's meanest vice ! Some of 
Poe's biographers make strange apologies for him, 
but for myself, though I bear in mind the warning 
not to cast the stone unless he who casts it is with- 
out sin, I can offer none, can accept of none for his 
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self-abasement. He knew what was good and pure, 
what was true and just and of lovely report, and if 
he wilfully turned away from these things, must he 
not stand condemned ? Other biographers seek to 
lighten the dark record, and to represent him as a 
victim of wholesale calumny. No doubt, he was ma- 
ligned by Griswold, but when every abatement, every 
allowance has been made, the summing up convicts 
him of persistent neglect of the higher moral duties. 
It remains true that he was not always master of 
himself, — ^that he plunged into painful excesses, — 
that his life was a sad and conspicuous failure. No 
good can be done by paltering with stem facts. 

As I have already hinted, the imperfections of his 
life have set their stamp upon his work. Poe wrote 
nothing that exacted continuous thought or labour, 
nothing that demanded a prolonged effort of thought 
or reasoning. Moreover, much that he wrote was 
trivial or affected. His reputation rests upon three 
or four short poems, chiefly remarkable for their 
melody, and half a dozen tales, distinguished by 
their weirdness of colouring, their analytic jwwer, 
and their subtle skill of construction. The best 
known of his poems is also the most elaborate — 
*' The Eaven," and of this it may fairly be said 
that, in spite of its want of adequate motive, it is 
unique in conception as in execution, and it occupies 
a place of its own in our English literature. It is 
a new creation, and no reader can turn from it 
without admiration for its quaintness of diction, its 
grim grotesqueness of tone, its strange modulations 
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and musical ''breaks and falls.'' In one of his 
prose essays, "The Philosophy of Composition," 
Poe describes the process by which he built it up, 
stanza upon stanza, and the mechanical principles 
on which he constructed its rhythm and arranged 
its imagery. It has been suggested that this was 
an after-thought ; that Poe wrote the poem, and 
afterwards conceived the idea of explaining it as a 
result of artistic evolution. But the structure of 
" The Raven " is so elaborate, that I am disposed 
to believe the statements of the essay. Its opening 
is admirable, reminding one of the j5rst chapters of 
Mrs. Eadcliflfe's ghostly romances : — 

" Once, upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
*■ 'Tis some yisitor,' I muttered, ' tapping at my chamber door, — 

Only this, and nothing more.' 

" Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
' Sir,' said I, ' or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping. 
And BO faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door. 
That I scarce was sure I heard you ; ' — ^here I opened wide 
the door ; — 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

" Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, 

fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream 

before ; 
Bat the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token. 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 

* Lenore ! ' 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 

* Lenore ! * 

Merely this, and nothing more." 
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No doabt the effect of this well-managed proem 
IB to excite the curiosity and impress the imagina- 
tion of the reader, and this effect is snstained by 
the introduction of so ominous a bird as the raven, 
which, clothed in sable plumage — a " ghastly, 
grim, and ancient RaTen," enters the hannted 
chamber, and perches upon a bust of Pallas just 
above the door. But here, to my mind, the best 
part of the poem ends. It is annoying, after one's 
nerves have been thrilled and one's fancy stimu- 
lated, by such a crowd of sepulchral images, to find 
that nothing comes of it, except some rhodomon- 
tade about " a sainted maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore " — which, by the way, the angels 
would certainly not do. It is just as if the ghost cf 
Hamlet's father had broken his prison-bonds to 
inform his startled son that bis mother was called 
Gertrude in the realm of shadows ! The last 
stanza, however, is not unequal to the opening : — 

" And the Baveo, never flitting, still ia Bitting, Bt31 ia sitting 
On the pallid bast of Pallaa, just aboTe mj chamber door ; 
And bia eyes biLTeallthe aeemingof a demon's that is dreaming. 
And the lamp-light o^er him atreaming throws his shadow on 

the Soar ; 
And my sonl front ont that shadow that liea floatii^ on ths 
floor 

Shall be lifted— 



"Literal criticisms of 'The Raven,'" says an 
American writer, "are of small account. If the 
shadow of the bird could not fall upon the mourner, 
the shadows of its evil presence could brood upon 
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his soul ; the seraphim, whose footfalls tinkle upon 
the tufted floor, may be regarded as seraphim of the 
Orient, their anklets hung with celestial bells. At 
all events, Poe*s raven is the very genius of the 
Night's Plutonian shore, different from other ravens, 
entirely his own, and none other can take its place. 
It is an emblem of the Irreparable, the guardian of 
pitiless memories, whose burden ever recalls to us the 
days that are no more." To us, in these pages, its 
special value arises from its psychological interest ; 
its dreary despondent mood reflects its author's; 
its artificial structure is correlated with his method 
of work and want of simplicity of character. 

He strikes a loftier key-note in his poem of " The 
City in the Sea," which appears to have been 
written in one of those moments when strange 
thoughts of the hereafter were borne in upon 
his mind. The opening is very characteristic : — 

" Lo ! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West ; 
Where the good and the bad, and the worst and 

the best, 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 
There shrines, and palaces, and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not ! ) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 
Aronnd, by lifting winds forgot, 
Kesignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie." 

The reader will observe that Poe obtains much 
of the musical effectiveness of his verse by the 
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arti&ce of repetition. But apart from the structure 
of the rhythm, there is an eery grandeur of con- 
ception in this silent, motionless city of the dead, 
Burroanded by the melancholy ocean. Equally fine 
is the second verse : — 

" No r&yB from the boly Leaven ooms down 
On the long night-time of that town, 
Bnt light from oat the land Bea 
Streanu np the tmrets silently — 
Gleama ap the pinnacleH far and free — 
Up domea^ — np apires — np kingly halls — 
Up fanes — np Babylon-like walla — 
Up Hhadowy loDg-forgott«D bowen 
Of ionlptared Wy and atone flowars — 
Up many and many a marvelloni shrine. 
Whose wreathM frieiee intertmne 
The reil, the violet, and the vine. 
Besignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy watera lie. 
So bleod the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendnlons in air. 



The close of the poem is not less strildng : — 

"Bnt.lo! a stir is in the air! 

The wave — there is a movement ther« [ 
As if the towers bad thrnst aside. 
In slightly sinking, the dnll tide, — 
As if their tops bad feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 
The waves have now a redder glow. 
The hoars are breathing faint and low. 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle benoe. 
Still, rising from a thonsand thrones, 
Shall do it I 
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The poet's distressful career received an additional 
shadow in the summer of 1846, when the rapidly 
failing health of his wife compelled him to remove 
her to a cottage at Fordham, a rural village near 
New York. Here he was visited by a brother author, 
who in his " Eeminiscences " supplies some inter- 
resting particulars. "Mrs. Poe,'* he says, "looked 
very young ; she had large black eyes, and a pearly 
whiteness of complexion, which was a perfect pallor. 
Her pale face, her brilliant eyes, and her raven 
hair, gave her an unearthly look. One felt that 
she was almost a disrobed spirit, and when she 
coughed it was made certain that she was rapidly 
passing away. The mother seemed hale and 
strong, and appeared to be a sort of universal 
Providence for her strange children. The cottage 
had an air of taste and gentility that must have 
been lent to it by the presence of its inmates. So 
neat, so pure, so unfurnished, and yet so charming 
a dwelling I never saw. ... He was at this time 
greatly depressed. Their extreme poverty, the 
sickness of his wife, and his own inability to write 
sufl&ciently accounted for this.** I, for one, am not 
insensible to the heavy anxieties of the professional 
litterateur ; he writes always with a millstone about 
his neck ; he is exposed to the caprices of publishers, 
the instability of popular favour, the malice of 
small critics ; his income is fluctuating in amount 
and uncertain in payment ; he lives literally from 
" hand to mouth.** Knowing this, I could have made 
large and liberal excuse for Edgar Allan Poe. But 
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when we consider that he was very fully employed 
and not unfairly remunerated, and that his house- 
hold was a small one, economically managed by 
his mother-in-law, it is difficult to understand how 
he could fall into such absolute poverty, if he 
were all that his panegyrists would have us believe 
him to have been. But, in truth, the author of 
the " Eeminiscences" admits that " he was his own 
enemy ; " and a man who is his own enemy can 
expect or claim little sympathy from the world. 
He admits along with his " dire necessity " his 
" great temptation ; " but though we may pity, we 
cannot excuse the victim who suffers himself to 
be tempted. It was, we fear, the "demon of 
drink ** that brought ruin upon Poe and his little 
circle; and that Poe should have yielded himself 
to its clutches is a lamentable weakness which no 
amount of sentimental writing can get rid of. " Let 
the moralist," exclaims Mr. Graham, " who stands 
upon 'tufted carpet,' and surveys his smoking 
board, the fruits of his individual toil or mercantile 
adventure, pause before he lets the anathema, 
trembling upon his lips, fall upon a man like Poe ! 
who, wandering from publisher to publisher, with 
his fine print-Kke manuscript,, scrupulously clean 
and neatly rolled, finds no market for his brain — 
with despair at heart, misery ahead for himself and 
his loved ones, and gaunt famine dogging at his 
heels, thus sinks by the wayside, before the demon 
that watches his steps and whispers Oblivion,'* 
But Poe covld and did find "a market for his 
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brain ; " and it is impossible for the impartial 
observer to doubt that his misery was self- wrought 
— his despair of his own seeking. Though knowing 
himself to be of a nervous organization which even 
" one glass of wine '* disordered, he succumbed to 
temptation, and thereby paralyzed his moral sense 
and did grievous wrong to his intellect. Self-respect 
and SeK-control are the two guardian angels of a 
wise man's life ; and these quickly disappear from 
the path of him who, listening to the siren voice of 
pleasure, neglects to seek in his moments of weak- 
ness the strength that comes of honest purpose and 
earnest prayer. 

In the course of the year 1847 he lost his cousin- 
wife, — a loss which he has commemorated in the 
weird melody of " Ulalume." * Early in the follow- 
ing year he projected the issue of a monthly 
magazine to be called The Stylus; but the pro- 
ject failed from want of capital, and he turned 
itinerant lecturer. This occupation led to his 

* " It was towards the o\oae of this ' most immemorial year ' — 
this year in whioh he had lost his cousin-bride — that this * most 
mnsicali most melancholy ' dirge was written. Like so much of 
his poetry, it was aatobiographical, and, on his own authority we 
have it, was in its basis, although not in the precise correspond- 
ence of time, simply historical. 'Snoh was the poet's lonely 
midnight walk,' says Mrs. Whitman; 'snoh, amid the desolate 
memories and sceneries of that hour, was the new-born hope en- 
kindled within l|is heart at sight of the morning star — " Astarte's 
bediamonded crescent" — coming up as the beautiful harbinger of 
love and happiness yet awaiting him in the untried future ; and 
such the sudden transition of feeling, the boding dread that super- 
vened on discovering that whioh had at first been unnoted, that it 
shone, as if in mockery or in warning, directly over the sepulchre 
of the lost " Ulalume." ' "—J. H. Ingram. 
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making the acquaintance of a "beautiful young 
widow," a Mrs. Whitman, a New England poetess 
of culture and refinement ; and he conceived for her 
a passion which quickly blotted out the memory of 
the hapless "Virginia.** In a very few weeks the 
intimacy resulted in a formal betrothal, notwith- 
standing the vehement opposition of the lady's 
family. Towards the close of the year he pro- 
duced his fine poem of "Eureka," which Mr. 
Ingram rapturously pronounces " the last ami 
grandest monument of his genius." " In aU pro- 
bability," he adds, "no other author ever flung 
such an intensity of feeling, or ever believed more 
steadfastly in the truth of his works, than did Edgar 
Poe in this attempted unriddling of the secret of 
the universe ! " " The secret of the universe," 
however, is not unriddled in this volume of vague, 
mystical, and pantheistic " fine writing." 

The winter of 1848-49, and the spring of the 
latter year, Poe spent at Fordham. In the sumiufi^ 
he revisited Eichmond, and passed two or three 
months in the capital of Virginia, round which 
such sad war memories have gathered since. He 
had not been long here before a rumour arose that 
he was engaged to a lady whom he had loved in 
youth, a Mrs. Shelton, who was then a widow. Hi^ 
biographer thinks there was some truth in the 
report, though how it is to be reconciled — ^if ^oe 
were all his panegyrists represent him to have heen 
— ^with his betrothal to Mrs. Whitman, I am vnaible 
to perceive. But this erring man's career drew 
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near its close. Paroxysms of wild intemperance had 
shattered his constitution, as they had enfeebled 
and mmerved his intellect. He left Richmond for 
Fordham on the 7th of October, complaining at the 
time of indisposition and exhaustion. From some 
unknown motive he quitted the train at Baltimore, 
and a few hours later was discovered in the street, 
insensible. Being removed to the hospital, he died 
on Sunday, the 7th of October, 1849, of inflam- 
mation of the brain, never having recovered con- 
sciousness. 

In telling the true story of this poet's life, says 
his latest and best biographer, it is impossible to 
utterly ignore the fact — a fact of which his enemies 
have made so much — ^that towards the close of his 
melancholy career, sorrow and chronic embarrass- 
ment drove him to the use of stimulants, as afford- 
ing the only procurable nepenthe for his troubles. 
*' A less delicate organization than his,'* observes 
one of his acquaintances, " might have borne with- 
out injury what to him was maddening." He 
himself wrote : — " I have absolutely no pleasure 
in the stimulants in which I sometimes so 
madly indulge. It has not been in the pursuit of 
pleasure that I have perilled life and reputation 
and reason. It has been in the desperate attempt 
to escape from torturing memories — memories of 
wrong and injustice and imputed dishonour — from 
a sense of insupportable loneliness and a dread of 
some strange impending doom." Need I say that 
this vague and somewhat rhetorical language sup^ 
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plieB no valid excuse for the follies and sins by 
which Edgar Allan Foe wasted his genius and 
shattered his life ? To retrace the record has been 
to me no agreeable task ; but in a book dealing 
with " Men who have Failed " — men who, by their 
failure, have left us a warning and an example — ^I 
could not ignore it, for it points very vividly and 
with even terrible force the moral I am bound to 
inculcate. Alas that, with all the fervour of his 
imagination, with all the rich promise of his intel- 
lectual energy, the name of Foe should.be entered 
on so sad a roll, instead of among those 

** Who prove that noble deeds are faith. 
And liTing words are deeds, 
And leave no dreams beyond their dreanm. 
And higher hopes and needs " ! 

It is a pitiful thing when of a man's life we can 
make no better use than to adopt it as a beaco7i 
which indicates a danger and commemorates a 
wreck ! 

[AuTHOBiTiKS. — It is DOW generally understood that the ** Memoir of Edgar Allan 
Poe," by RufuB W. Oriawold, is disfigured by serious exaggerations and gross 
inventions due to the writer's prejudice and ill-'will. I have therefore compared 
ts statements carefully with those of Mr. John H. Ingram, who, in his Ufe of the 
poet (" Edgar Allan Foe : his Life and Writings," 1880), seems to me to err some- 
what on the other side, and to be indispoaed to believe of Foe anything that is not 
good. The broad facts of his wild and reckless conduct cannot, however, be dis- 
puted. There is a brief memoir, marred by a good deal of affectation, by James 
Hannay, prefixed to an edition of Foe's Foetical Works, published in London in 
1853; and an ** original meipoir" is appended to the 1858 edition. Mr. J. R. 
Lowell has written a sympathetic, and M. Charles Baudelaire an extravagant, 
criticism of his works and genius. An able and moderate estimate, by Mr. 
William Minto, appears in the IbrMghthf Review, July, 1880. See also the 
exhaustive paper in the Eevue det JDeux Mondes, by M. E. D. Forgues. In 
Scrxbner'8 MisceOany for 1879 will be found an elaborate and appredatiye sketch 
of Foe, by Mr. E. C. Stedman.] 



THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 

A.D. 1756-1817. 



Thaddeus Kosciusko was bom in Lithuania, in 1756. 
His family was of ancient lineage and patrician 
rank, but comparatively poor. The education he 
received was therefore of the rudest character, 
and at an early age he entered the Polish army, in 
order to carve out his fortune with his sword. 
While still a youth he attained a captaincy, where- 
upon he repaired to Paris, and, fired by a love of 
liberty and a thirst for military distinction, joined 
a company of French officers who, under La- 
fayette, were about to proceed to America, then 
engaged in a desperate struggle with the mother 
country. On the part of Kosciusko's companions, 
it may be believed that their ruling motive was 
rather an inherited hatred of Great Britain than 
any recognition of the principles involved in the 
so-called War of Lidependence ; but Kosciusko 
himself seems to have supposed that in espousing 
the American cause he was espousing the cause of 
freedom against oppression. While at Paris he 
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made the acqnaintance of the eminent American, 
who, more than any other, was concerned in bring- 
ing about the cruel contest, Benjamin Franklin; 
and BO won upon him by his frank and chivakons 
spirit that Franklin gave him a warm, letter of 
recommendation to Washington, the commander of 
the revolutionary forces. By the latter he was 
appointed one of his aides-de-camp. He soon 
justified the confidence reposed in him by his 
gallantry and intelligence, and rising rapicUy in 
the service was made a colonel of engineers in 
October, 1776, when he was little more than twenty 
years old. In the campaign of G-eneral Yates 
against the English general, Burgoyne, which 
ended so disastrously for the latter in the capitula- 
tion of Saratoga, he fortified the American camp ; 
and at a later period the construction of the mili- 
tary works at West Point was placed under his 
direction. At the close of the revolutionary war 
he received the thanks of the American Congress 
for his services, and perceiving that the United 
States had no further use for his sword, returned 
to his native country, where he re-entered the Pohsh 
army, and in 1789 was made a major-general. 

Over these earlier stages of his career I pass thus 
rapidly, both because their record, as traced by his 
biographers, is brief and imperfect, and because it 
differed but little from that of other yoimg soldiers 
of courage and capacity. He held no independent 
command, and no opportunity was afforded him 
for the display of those high qualities which dis- 
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iinguish the leaders of men. The name of 
Kosciusko, the brave and intelligent American 
officer, would never have been transmitted to pos- 
terity ; the bright associations which cling to it and 
have immortalized it are connected with the few 
brief years in which he fought and strove for the 
independence of his unfortunate country. The 
virtue of patriotism so commends itself to the hearts 
of men — because it is so easily understood, and lies 
within the sphere of duty of every individual — ^that 
all shining examples of it invariably secure a great 
and permanent share of popular sympathy, even 
ihough it may have been given under inauspicious 
circumstances, on inopportune occasions, or without 
satisfactory results. The history of Poland hardly 
calls forth the admiration of the calm observer ; 
and a country, always convulsed by internal dis- 
cussions, sunk in the densest ignorance, and over- 
shadowed by the grossest superstition, would not 
seem unfitted to kindle in the breasts of its sons 
any great fervour of loving enthusiasm. Poland, 
however, was very dear to Kosciusko; and his 
briUiant defence of her independence is the one 
interesting episode in his career. At the same 
time it is almost the only chapter in her later 
annals which commands the unreserved admira- 
tion of the foreign critic, and this because of 
the integrity, the unselfishness, and the generous 
devotion of Kosciusko. For the downfall of Poland, 
it must be remembered, was due as much to the cor- 
ruption and misconduct of the Polish nobles as to 
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the greed of Bnssia and Prussia, and the subserriency 
of Austria. 

During the first years of Koscinsko's absence, 
Poland had Iain quiescent — spent and exhausted 
by the arms of its enemies and the shameful con- 
tentions of its citizens. This interval of repose 
might have been utilized for its future adyantage, 
and the Diet, or Parliament, by a wise and liberal 
legislation, might have knit classes together, and 
ensured the strength which comes of union. But 
when, among other salutary measures, the eman- 
cipation of the serfs was proposed, the Polish nobles 
resisted it with an obstinacy that could not be ■ 
overcome, and at the same time Bussian intrigue 
and Bussian gold procured the defeat of a proposal | 
for the establishment of an hereditary, in the place | 
of an elective, monarchy, which would, if adopted, j 
have provided Poland with a remedy for many of ' 
her most serious ills. The great wave of the French 
Bevolution reached Poland, however, in 1788, and 
its influence stimulated a spasmodic effect in the 
direction of constitutional government. The Diet, 
imitating the example of the French Assembly, 
declared itself permanent, and promulgated a new 
constitution, which, on the 8rd of May, 1791, 
received final sanction, and was accepted by the 
king, the nobles, and the whole nation. I may 
briefly sketch its principal articles : — ^While the 
Boman GathoUc religion remained the dominant 
religion of the State, all other creeds were allowed 
full liberty of exercise. The throne was declared 
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hereditary. The equahty of the nobles was declared, 
while their privileges were confirmed. The pea- 
santry were taken under the special protection of 
the law, and their individual freedom and per- 
sonal rights were guaranteed. The legislative 
power was, vested in the two chambers of the Diet, 
which was to assemble every second year, even if 
not convoked by the Crown. The executive autho- 
rity was deposited in the king, and divided into the 
administration of the national education, the police, 
war, and finance. To advise the king, a council, 
named the StraZf was estabhshed, to consist of six 
ministers, over whom the king should preside, all 
their decisions to be countersigned by one of the 
ministers. The king possessed the power to nomi- 
nate hfe-senators, all other dignitaries and ofl&cials, 
and his ministers, but could not dismiss them when 
once appointed, as they were held responsible to 
the nation. Justice was to be administered by 
elective judges. The " veto " previously resting in 
the Crown, and the confederations, were abolished. 
Finally, it was provided that every twenty-five 
years the constitution should be revised and 
amended by a constitutional Diet, summoned for 
the purpose. 

It has been said of this constitution that it had 
two great faults: it limited the royal authority, 
so as to reduce the king to a cipher, and it came 
too late to save the nation. As to the first, it does 
not appear to have exacted any conditions opposed 
io the true spirit of a constitutional monarchy, and 
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Burke has bestowed upon it his unstinted euloginm. 
As to the second, had it been loyally acted upon, 
we are not convinced that it would not have 
frustrated the ambition of Poland's enemies. But 
when it was submitted to the Elector of Saxony, 
who, on the death of King Stanislas-Augustus, 
had been named successor to the Polish crown of 
thorns, he rejected it, unless the royal prerogatives 
were enlarged. On the other hand, its consti- 
tutional character, and the promise it contained of 
creating a imited, a strong, and prosperous Poland, 
rendered it; objectionable to Eussia, and the 
Empress Catherine resolved on its destruction. 
For this purpose she concluded a sacred alliance, 
on the basis of another partition of the country, 
with Frederick William II. of Prussia, who, mean- 
while, was loudly protesting his satisfaction vdth 
its provisions, and assuring the Poles that he felt 
the profoundest interest in the preservation of their 
liberty and independence. 

The French Bevolution at this time was occupy- 
ing the most anxious thoughts of the European 
Powers, and the two allies in whom Poland trusted. 
Great Britain and Prussia, now applied themselves 
to the task of arresting its progress. As it was 
an enterprise that demanded the employment of 
all their resources, they had no help to give to the 
little kingdom that was seeking to struggle out of 
darkness into the light of constitutional liberty. 
But their share in the ruin which overtook her was 
not equal; Great Britain, it is true, abandoned 
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her, but Prussia betrayed her. Assured of the 
preoccupation of the former and the complicity of 
the latter, the Bussian czarina began her nefarious 
scheme. In developing it she found her agents 
and instruments among the Polish nobles, who, 
more anxious to preserve the arbitrary prerogatives 
of their order than mindful of the interests of their 
country, solicited her assistance in overthrowing 
the new constitution. As their representatives, a 
certain Francis Xavier Branicki and General Felix 
Potocki repaired to St. Petersburg. There was 
then no treaty existing between Eussia and Poland, 
and the good understanding which for a time pre- 
vailed, had been replaced by suspicion. When the 
malcontent nobles arrived in the Boman capital, 
Kossakovski, who was serving as a general in the 
Muscovite service, obtained their admission to 
Catherine's presence, and eventually she consented 
to give them the assistance they solicited. Secure 
in her protection and support, they worked out 
their traitorous projects, and on the 24th of May, 
1792, established the Confederation of Targovica, so 
named from a small town in the Ukraine. 

This conspiracy at once upset the hopes which 
had been entertained of a regenerated Poland, but 
the friends of free government were not wholly 
disheartened, and the Diet decreed a national re- 
sistance. The king, for arbitrary purposes, was 
temporarily invested with dictatorial powers, and 
simulating an enthusiasm he did not feel, he 
promised to take the field in person, and conquer 
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or die with his people. In alliance with the 
Targovica Confederation, the Russian army crossed 
the Polish frontier, and penetrated into liithnania. 
It nmnhered 100,000 men, namely, 80,000 regulars 
and 20,000 Cossacks, Against this force the Poles 
could assemble only 46,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Prince Joseph Poniatowski, with whom was 
the gallant Kosciusko. The king did not fulfil 
his promise of placing himself at their head; he 
remained, silent and gloomy, in his capital, and 
contented himself with instituting the order of the 
Cross. The army, divided into three columns, 
occupied the southern provinces ; and, in obedience 
to the royal orders, retreated into the interior, 
without oflfering any opposition to the Bnssian 
advance. In a skirmish near Zielerica on the 18th 
of June, the soldiers vindicated the national repu- 
tation for bravery, but the retreat was continued 
to the banks of the river Bug. 

The progress of the Eussians was consequently 
swift and continuous. On the 17th of July, near 
Dubienka, they resolved to effect the passage of 
the Bug. A Polish corps was encamped at this 
point, under Kosciusko, resting on the Austrian 
frontier of Galicia, and communicating by its left 
with the rest of the Polish forces. Kosciusko 
gallantly led it against the largely superior number 
of the invaders, and after a day of desperate fight- 
ing, won a briUiant victory. The Eussian loss was 
very considerable. This was the sole action of 
importance that illustrated the dreary record of 
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the campaign, and it covered Kosciusko with glory. 
But the Eussians brought up reinforcements in 
such strength that he was compelled to abandon 
his position and fall back upon Krasynstar. 
Further operations were suspended by the treachery 
of the king, who, at the instigation of the czarina, 
deserted the national cause, and gave in his 
adhesion to the Confederation of Targovica. This 
proved a fatal blow to the fortunes of the kingdom. 
All who had property to lose imitated the king's 
example ; preferring the retention of their property 
under a despotic Government to the '* dish of 
herbs '* — ^poverty or exile — along with independence. 
The Polish army was forbidden to fight; the 
Eussians ruled over the degraded country. Prussia, 
jealous of the success of Eussia, hastened to claim 
its share of unholy gains ; and by the reduction of 
Dantzic began the second partition of the country. 
At Grodno, towards the close of autumn, a Diet 
was assembled; to which none were admitted as 
members who had opposed the old absolutist con- 
stitution. The weak-minded king was forced to 
attend it, and consent to the dismemberment of his 
territories. Though Eussian influence predomi- 
nated in the Diet, some of the deputies retained 
sufficient patriotic feeUng to protest against the 
meditated spoliation — an act of courage which was 
punished with imprisonment and threats of deporta- 
tion to Siberia. During the debates the approaches 
to the hall of assembly were occupied by the 
Eussian troops, who maintained a rigid surveillance 
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oyer every suspected person, but prior to the per- 
formance of the last scene, they were actually 
marched into the sanctuary itself. Thus^ nnder 
the fatal shadow of Bussian bayonets, was con- 
summated the second treaty of partition, by which 
the unfortunate kingdom was made to surrender 
the remainder of Great and a part of liittle 
Poland to Prussia, and a considerable portion of 
Lithuania and Yolhynia to Bussia. In all, the 
territory of the Polish commonwealth was reduced 
to Uttle more than 4000 square miles, while it was 
forbidden to keep on foot an army exceeding 15,000 
men. Few more shameful deeds of violent in- 
justice are recorded in the history of nations ; the 
second partition of Poland can be paralleled only 
by the first. Its worst feature is, however, the 
extent to which it was rendered feasible by the 
treason of an influential body of Polish nobles, 
who, rather than accord equal rights to their fellow- 
countrymen, sacrificed their country to the terri- 
torial lust of despotic Bussia and crafty Prussia 
(September, 1793). 

In the manifestoes issued by the partitioning 
Powers, allusion was made to the existence of secret 
societies in all the Bussian provinces ; and, in truth, 
when their liberties and their freedom of voice 
were repressed by the might of foreign tyranny, 
the Poles naturally began to combine in associations 
protected by a veil of mystery. Indignant at the 
violence of Grodno, they prepared to avenge the 
disgrace and suffering inflicted on their country. 
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thougtt they could have but little hope of a success- 
ful opposition to the colossal force assembled to 
overpower them. Burning, however, with the self- 
sacrificing ardour of patriotism, they selected as 
their centre of operations the city of Warsaw, 
whence the societies dispersed their ramifications 
throughout Poland, until a perfect harmony pre- 
vailed between the army and the young men of all 
classes and avocations. To supply the want of 
leaders, they entered into correspondence with 
Ignace Fotocki, Hugues KoUonta'i, and Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, who, after the Grodno compact, had 
retired in shame and sorrow to Dresden. They, 
on their part, despatched their agent, Joseph 
Jaionazck, to Warsaw, to sound the wishes and 
sentiments of the inhabitants. He returned with 
the information that the preparations for the in- 
surrection had not been completely organized. 

While these measures were in operation. General 
Byszwski, who was in command of a division, and 
Brigadier John Bucey Dombovski, who had charge 
of a brigade, conceived the idea of falling suddenly 
upon Warsaw, and driving out the Eussians. But 
before putting it into execution, Byszwski thought 
it right to submit the project to the king, Stanislas- 
Augustus, who treacherously gave notice of it to 
the Bussian commander-in-chief, Igelstrom; so 
that when Byszwski was within three miles of the 
capital, he received information that the Bussians 
had taken measures which rendered attack useless. 
He thereupon adopted the Krakow route, and pro- 
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^r^'lr^l :o Tulz^ Willi the eovps under General 
V>iz:;I:. In c>:iic»rrt with the latter he opened np 
rnriiiurjkrl-iis widi the army of Podolia and the 

m 

\ knine, still nn-ier arms, and nmnbering abont 
IS.'MJ men, and finally Tisited Koscinsko to 
a-7:ime the c^jmmand-in-chieL The insorgents at 
Warsaw wtrre also desirous that Koscinsko shonid 
a-^riune the direction of affairs, and the nation j 

in its despair tnmed longing eyes towards him. | 

Thousands of voices repeated his name, and nomi- j 
Eated him mysteriously chief of the armed revolt- 
Yet was the whole kept a piofomid secret, and 
Igelstrom, the Enssian generalissimo, conld not 
strengthen his suspicions by any declared or known 
facts. The insurrectionary leaders were discreet 
in their action, and to luU the Russian authori- 
ties into the security of confidence, Koscinsko, in 
1794, retired into Italy. Igelstrom, however, as a 
measure of precaution, resolved to reduce the Polish 
army, and began to disarm and disband entire 
regiments. This step precipitated the outbreak, 
for Antoine Madalinsld, who was stationed with 
his brigade at Ostrolenka, refused to break up his 
command, and when pressed by the Eussians, 
retreated. By a series of skilful manoeuvres he 
bafiSed pursuit. At Dzialdor he seized upon a 
Prussian army-chest, leaving in its stead a bond 
drawn upon the Eepublic of Poland; then he 
crossed the Vistula and the Pilica, and doubled 
back towards Krakow. In his passage through the 
palatinate of Sandomir, he was joined by several 
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detachments ; Walewski and some others simulta- 
neously hastened to concentrate at Krakow and 
unite with Wodzicki ; and Kosciusko, informed of 
the sudden change of scene, hastened from Italy to- 
lead the movement in favour of national independ- 
ence. What nobler, purer cause can call men into 
the battle-field? What nobler, purer cause can 
animate them to the highest endeavour, the calmest 
patience, the noblest self-sacrifice ? 

On the 24th of March, 1794, the standard of in- 
surrection was raised at Krakow, while the people 
repeated with enthusiastic applause the new national 
watchword — Liberty, integrity, independence. War 
was boldly declared against Bussia and Prussia. A 
provisional Government was appointed, but with 
the understanding that constitution -mongering 
should be deferred until the " fair land of Poland " 
was delivered from the presence of foreign troops. 
Kosciusko, armed with dictatorial power, was 
unanimously nominated chief. The peasants of the 
palatinate of Krakow were levied and armed with 
pikes and scythes, to swell the battalions of the 
regular army, which numbered about 5000 men. 
Meanwhile the Bussians, though occupied in the 
pursuit of the different Polish divisions, directed 
towards Krakow a considerable force. Sensible of 
the advantage of striking the first blow, and relying 
on the enthusiasm and fervour of his ill-armed 
troops, Kosciusko led his brave Poles to meet them ; 
and a sanguinary battle took place at Bachawicz,. 
near Skalmirz. In spite of the great numerical 
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difference between the two armies^ Kosdnzko won 
a complete yictorr, with scythe and pike diiving 
back the Russian troops, and, after a spirited con- 
flict, remaining in possession of eight pieces of 
artillery and the field of battle. 

Vigorous efforts were made by the Bnssian officials 
to stamp ont the insurrection, bnt, fax from succeed- 
ing, they seemed by their efforts to fan the flame. 
It spread to Warsaw, where, encouraged by Kos- 
ciozko's victory, the people rose against their 
foreign oppressors on the 17th of April. The 
struggle was prolonged over three days, the Eus- 
sians holding to their position with admirable 
tenacity; but at length they were overcome, and 
compelled to submit. They lost twelve pieces of 
cannon, about 1800 soldiers and 160 ofScers taken 
prisoners, and 2800 killed. The exultant insurgents 
proclaimed Mokronoski governor, and Ignace Zakr- 
zowski president of the town ; a provisional council 
was also appointed, and a messenger despatched to 
Eosciuzko with the news that Warsaw was free — 
an event of the greatest importance to the insur- 
gents, because it was the only military magazine 
and storehouse in the country. 

Almost all Poland was by this time in arms. 
Everywhere the old warlike ardour of the Poles 
was awakened, as in the days when Sobieski de- 
feated the warriors of the Crescent under the walls 
of Vienna. The soldiery everywhere responded to 
the trumpet-call of patriotism. The regiments of 
infantryi cavalry, and artillery stationed in the 
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Ticinity of Olyka in Volhynia, braving the dangers 
by which they were surrounded, made their way to 
the neighbourhood of Warsaw, The Ukraine and 
Lower Silesia rose spontaneously. Twelve hundred 
men traversed Fodolia and part of Galicia, imder 
Wyszkowski, and another brigade crossed Moldavia 
imder Lazninski, to swell the force of Kosciusko. 

Meantime, the dictator, with great calmness and 
seU-reliance, was engaged in organizing a stable 
Government, and on the 10th of May he established 
a supreme council of eight members to replace the 
provisional council. These eight councillors, who 
entered upon their duties on the 28th, were : Aloys 
Sulistrowski, Thomas Wawrzecki, Francis Myoz- 
kowski, Hugues Kollontai, Ignace Zakrzowski, Wie- 
lowiciski, Ignace Potocki, and John Jaskiewicz. 
They communicated to the king, Stanislas- Augustus, 
their appointment, and thenceforward furnished him 
with a regular record of their labours. They also 
made known their installation to the foreign am- 
bassadors residing at Warsaw; and from the 1st 
of June were ofi&cially acknowledged by the papal 
nuncio, the Austrian chargS d'affaires, and the 
ministers of Spain, England, Holland, and Sweden. 
They made incredible efforts to augment the 
patriotic subscriptions, knowing that money is the 
sinews of successful insurrection, and the papal 
nuncio authorized them to employ the treasuries 
of the churches in the national defence. Mean- 
while, only a small area of country was free from 
the presence of foreign troops. Only from this 
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limited area could they draw any succour, and the 
consequent limitation of their resources proved a 
fatal embarrassment to Kosciusko and his colleagues. 
Courage and patriotic devotion did its utmost 
to supply the deficiency. Under the orders of 
Kosciusko, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, nephew of 
the king, and formerly commander-in-chief of the 
Polish army, hastened to place himself, while Prince 
Kasimir Sapieha, formerly marshal of the Con- 
stituent Diet and general of artillery, served 
voluntarily with the grade of captain. There were 
many similar examples of heroic generosity and 
self-abnegation. Still, every revolution, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image, if it has a head of gold, has 
feet of clay ; and in some classes and districts the 
patriotic spirit was overruled by greed of gain. 
Kosciusko issued a fervid appeal to the people, 
calling upon them to take up arms en masse to 
expel the invaders ; this appeal gave umbrage to 
the landed proprietors, who saw in it an invasion 
of their selfish rights and a blow to their pro- 
perties, because it deprived them of the men 
necessary for the cultivation of their lands. In the 
early days of the insurrection, the peasants, with 
their flails and pikes, showed themselves worthy 
of their chief and of their cause. But the disaster 
of Szezckociny, to which I shall presently refer, 
depressed their spirits, damped their enthusiasm, 
and thenceforward the scythe-bearers rapidly de- 
creased in numbers. Kosciusko perceived that he 
could not hope to find in the peasantry that moral 
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force on which he chiefly relied, and he recoiled 
before the first attempt at an abrupt enfranchise- 
ment of the people, without being able to regain 
the good will of the landholders. However, the 
confidence of the whole nation in their chief was 
as boundless as it was well deserved. He wore the 
simple costume of a Erakovian peasant, and by his 
simple habits gained the affections of the populace, 
without deriving advantage from them. The nobles, 
while fully trusting him, showed no eagerness to 
second his heroic exertions, as if it were enough 
to believe and not to work. Thus the great move- 
ment was foredoomed to failure, because those who * 
had everything to hope from it were too apathetic 
to lend it an active assistance. They were willing 
enough to be free, if somebody else would secure 
their freedom; and Europe witnessed the strange 
spectacle of a gallant and spirited nation proclaim- 
ing its independence and defying its oppressors, 
while the stress and strain of the struggle was left 
to be borne by a small number of intrepid com- 
batants. 

After the battle of Bachawicz, Kosciusko, in 
order to effect a junction with General Grochowski, 
who was encamped beyond the Vistula, skirted the 
left bank of that river, and established himself at 
Polanick. As soon as he had gathered up Gro- 
chowski's battalions, he prepared to direct his 
steps towards Warsaw. On his arrival he en- 
countered, near Szeyckociny, a Eussian army, 
under Denissoff. At the same time he learned 
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that the King of Prussia, though he had issued no 
declaration of war, was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood with 24,000 men, under himself and 
General Favrat. In these circumstances, Kos- 
ciusko conceived that the highest daring was the 
finest prudence, and without taking heed of the 
Prussians, he resolved to attack Denissoff. The 
assault was made with a vigour and determination 
which at first were entirely successful, but just 
as the Bussians began to fall back, General Favrat 
threw the Prussian army on the left wing of the 
Poles. The issue of the fight could not be doubt- 
ful ; before an army four times as numerous as his 
own, Kosciusko was compelled to fall back. Some 
of his guns fell into the enemy's hands, and he 
had to mourn the death of Generals Grochowski and 
Wodzieki. He maintained, however, so firm a 
front that the allies did not dare to press the 
pursuit, and his army found shelter beneath the 
walls of Warsaw. 

It is an old adage that misfortunes never come 
singly. Two days after the misfortune at Szezcko- 
ciny (June 8th), a Polish force, under Zaionczek, 
was defeated at Chelm ; and, a week later, Wieni- 
awski, to whom Kosciusko had entrusted the defence 
of the city and castle of Krakow, surrendered 
them, without striking a blow, to the Prussians. 
It is no marvel that the tidings of these disasters 
produced a painful impression on the people of 
Warsaw, who, men and women, old and young, 
rich and poor, were actively at work in the con- 
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struction of defences. In such conjunctions the 
popular feeling generally finds a voice ; and on this 
occasion the spokesman was a former secretary of 
Kollontai, a young man named Konopka, with all 
the enthusiasm of youth and all the eloquence 
of patriotic zeal. He harangued the citizens with 
great energy, depicting in language not unworthy 
of it the infamous treason of Wieniawski, and 
asserting that traitors as black might be found 
in Warsaw, having escaped the sword of justice 
through the negligence and pusillanimity of the 
judges. He declared that the enemy were ad- 
vancing rapidly upon Warsaw, but that a more 
dangerous enemy was naurished in the heart of 
the city; and he exhorted the people to demand 
that the traitors should suffer prompt punishment 
for their crimes. The spark fell on a train of 
gunpowder. At night the excited multitudes 
surged through the clamorous streets, with cries 
of " Death to the traitors ! " With terrible ra- 
pidity they planted a gibbet in front of the 
guildhall, while other gibbets rose in other parts of 
the city ; and next morning (June 28th), breaking 
open the prisons, and seizing on all who had ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to public suspicion, 
they hung them without trial or shrift. 

The noble heart of Kosciusko was deeply aflSicted 
by this outbreak of sanguinary passion, and he took 
every possible precaution to guard against a repeti- 
tion of a scene dishonourable to the sacred cause 
for which he had sacrificed so much. To satisfy 
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the public impatience, he established military 
tribunals for the immediate punishment of persons 
found guilty of high treason ; but he also ordered 
the execution of the principal actors in the tragedy 
of the 28th of June, and accordingly seven were 
hung on July 26th. The whole energies of 
leader and people, however, were speedily absorbed 
in the defence of the city, which, on the 13th, was 
invested by the King of Prussia, at the head of 
30,000 Prussians and 8000 Eussians. The revolu- 
tion was thus threatened at its centre and head- 
quarters; and Kosciusko was unable to divide his 
small force, though Lithuania urgently pleaded for 
succour, and Welier, after a gallant defence, was 
compelled to surrender to the Eussians. Inspired 
by the presence of Kosciusko, by his calm bravery 
and unyielding purpose, the Varsovians fought with 
an intrepidity which baffled all the efforts of their 
besiegers, and King Frederick William found him- 
self under the necessity of waiting for a siege-train 
of heavy guns and supplies of ammunition, which 
were to descend the Vistula from Grudziondz. 
While the fate of Warsaw seemed to hang in the 
balance, Denis Mnievski, commandant of Kniawi, 
at the head of only thirty men, fell upon the 
Eussian garrison at Brzesc-Kniawski and disarmed 
it — a successful deed of heroism which revived the 
spirit of the Poles. Volunteers hastened to flock 
to his banner, and he soon found himself with a 
sufficient force to seize upon the Prussian vessels 
loaded with guns and stores for the siege of 
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Warsaw, and sink them to the bottom of the 
Vistula. The insurrection then swept so rapidly 
over the whole area of Great Poland, that the King 
of Prussia, to cope with it, found it needful to raise 
the siege of Warsaw during the night of the 6th 
of September. Kosciusko immediately despatched 
Generals Dombrowski and Madalinski to the assist- 
ance of the insurgents in Great Poland, who would 
be exposed to the full fury of the Prussian arms. 

The unequal struggle, however, was nearly at an 
end. The promise of an accession of territory 
induced Austria to join Bussia and Prussia in their 
nefarious designs, and her armies hastened to 
invade Volhynia and Chelm. Before Kosciusko 
could hurry to repulse them, he was called to 
encounter a Bussian army of 20,000 veterans, 
under the redoubtable Suwaroff, who advanced into 
Poland with characteristic rapidity, crossed the 
river Bug, and defeated a Polish force near 
Terespol with great slaughter. Kosciusko im- 
mediately quitted the capital in order to effect a 
junction with a corps under Sierakowski, and 
block the further progress of Suwaroff. But Adam 
Poninski, who had received orders to guard the 
line of the Vistula, allowed General Pusow to effect 
its passage unopposed, so that he was free to join 
Suwaroff. To prevent this formidable movement, 
Kosciusko wheeled about and took up a position 
at Macziewice, where he proposed to halt until 
he could gather up his scattered forces. But the 
Bussian army had such a numerical superiority 
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vrnViHH^ U> iO.lHW that it was able to force on a 
K^mU\ 5^u\l tho two combatants joined issue on 
U;o I0;h of iVtoWi\ Notwithstanding the in- 
f\ iivxril^v v^f tho ToU^s, thoy fought with so brilliant 
(^ cliw^rv thai tho fortune of the day was long 
uu^UvuhsK 5uut had Pouiuski, who was distant only 
^ tVw milos, o.nuo up to his leader's assistance, 
Mno^iiowico. iustoad of boing a fatal defeat, might 
lu^Nx^ Kvu a $;Uuiou« victory* Exhausted, but not 
\lisV,vvuoutvd. tlu> IVlos at length gave way ; Kosci- 
UnKo \\5i3i Wx^uxvUhU aiul foil into the hands of the 
^^uvuvN : * ^ud iho hi^tv^ry of Poland as an inde- 
JH ^^U nl UiUiv^u NMii* clo$t\l in blood and darkness. 

Wh^^^w s^K^rtly afterwards capitulated, and the 
\v\v^i^iu\u^»i jHuiivm i^f tlie once famous kingdom of 
t\^t;Uht Wi^s dividtxl amvuig the three invading 
jvwx^^^ Kri\V\^\v» with tlxe country between the 
Uvv>i. ihe YisiuUu wul the Pilitza, fell to Austria; 
INxisxia iftveiNtd W^^r^uv* with the country as far 
^9i tlie Nit \\\eu : I'uss^ia swallowed all that was left 

the Uxn\V. or nulior the w\>lf s, share. And thus, 
iUVr a eheN\uetvd lUe \^ ten centuries, Poland was 
hU^Uisl out of the U^t of nations. 

K\Vi\nuskv\ wtio luul experienced the patriot's 
bittotV5it tui^lWtuue, /»ui*niy, preserved his dignity 
of di tueauour. aiul ciuupelled the respect of his 
Rusju^m ciiptors. lie w^^s removed to St, Peters- 
burg, ai\d ditauied in confinement until the 
accoj>iiiiui of the Emperor Paul. He was then 

• *' And FyxxvUvu shnokt'd nrlkeii Ko»^ii8ko Mi.*' 

Thomas Cjlxpbsll. 
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liberated, and offered a commission in the Bussian 
army; but he declined to serve under a flag 
identifled with the misfortunes of Poland, and 
when the czar presented him with his own sword, 
replied : — " I no longer need a sword, since I have 
no longer a country." His name was lovingly 
cherished by his countrymen, and, conscious of 
its influence, Napoleon endeavoured to attract him 
to his service ; but the keen insight of the patriot 
detected the selfishness of the conqueror, and his 
offers were refused. 

In 1797 he visited the United States, where 
Congress did itself honour by remembering the 
assistance he had given to the American cause, 
and bestowing upon him a liberal grant. Eetum- 
ing to France, he lived in seclusion until 1814, when 
he made an effort to engage the sympathies of the 
Emperor Alexander on behalf of his uniortunate 
country. In 1816 he took up his residence at Soleure, 
in Switzerland, where he died in the following year, 
on the Ist of October, of the effects of a fall from 
his horse. His remains, by order of the Emperor 
Alexander, were transferred to Krakow, and interred 
with the respect due to a general whose military 
capacity was never doubted, a patriot whose integrity 
was never suspected, and a man whose character 
was never suUied. We have placed him on our list 
of ** Men who have Failed,'' but, unlike the others 
whose names are enrolled upon it, he had no cause 
to reproach himself for his failure : it was due to 
no moral weakness, no intellectual default of his 
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own ; it was the result partly of historical events, 
which he could not control, and partly of the low 
standard of national virtue then accepted by the 
majority of his countrymen. Such a failure has in 
it, indeed, many of the elements of success ; and 
it is possible that even yet, in some future age 
and combination of circumstances, the example of 
Kosciusko may prove an inspiration to his country- 
men, and the cause for which he strove and suffered 
rise victorious after the long agony of its defeat. And 
even if it be otherwise, the patriot in every land may 
learn from his example, and practise the virtues 
which specially adorned his life : moderation, 
honesty, firmness of purpose, and purity of action. 
It is well sometimes to be taught the lesson that, 
in spite of all our efforts, failure may baffle our 
hopes and wither our ambitions ; so that the 
object of every wise and prudent mind will be so to 
govern its thoughts and order its actions that this 
world's failure may, by the grace of God, prove the 
next world's success. 

[AcTHORinxs.— I am not aware of any detailed Biography of the Polish hero in 
EngliBh. The authorities for his career are not very numerous or very satisfying, 
and I haye heen able to consult only Oginski's ** Memoires sur la Pologne et les 
Polonnais, depuis 1788 Jusqu'lL la fin de 1815 ; " Fumnd's ** Histoire des Trois 
Demembremens de la Pologne; "and Joachim Lelewel's "Histoire de Polagne." 
Incidental notices of Kosciusko occur in the European Histories, and a very brief 
sketch is introduced into Dr. Denham's ** History of Poland " (Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia).] 

THE END. 
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iiill-page Illustrations on toned paper. Crown Svo. ...Cloth boards 1 6 

Harvey Compton^s Houday. By the author of " Percy 

Trevor's Training," "Two Voyages." &c With Three full-page 
Illustrations on toned paper. Crown Svo. Cloth boards 1 6 

Heroes of the North ; or, Stories from Norwegian 

Chrokicle. By F. Scarlett Potter, author of "Erling" 
" Crinj^lewood Court," &c Witt Three full-page Illustrations 
on toned pcqper. Crown Svo. Cloth boards a 6 

Hidden Workings. By Miss H. R. Russell, author 

of "Muriel," &C. With Three full-page Illustrations on toned 
paper. Crown Sva Cloth boards a o 

Home of the Wolverene and Beaver (The); or, 

Fur-hunting in the Wh-ds of Canada. By C. H. Eden, 
author of " Australia's Heroes," &c. With Three full-page Illustra- 
tions on toned paper. Crown Svo. Cloth boards s 6 

King's Warrant (The). A Tale of Old and New France. 

By A. H. Engelbach, author of* Lionel's Revenge," &c. With 
Three full-page Illustrations on toned paper. Crown Svo. CI. bds, a 6 

Kitty Bligh's Birthday. By Alfred H. Engelbach, 

author of " Lionel's Revenge," &c. With Three full-page Illustra- 
tions on toned paper. Crown Svo Cloth boards i 6 

Left in Charge. Being the History of My Great 

Responsibility. By Austin Clare, author of "The Carved 
Cartoon," &c. With Three full-page Illustrations on toned paper. 
Crown Svo. , , , Cloth boards \ 6 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOaSTY. 3 

Price. 
s. d. 

Little Brown Girl (The). A Story for Children. 

By EsM^ Stuart. With Three full-page Illustrations on toned 
paper. Crown 8vo Cloth boards a 6 

Mate of the " Lily " (The) ; or, Notes from Harry 

Musgrave's Log-Book. By William H. G. Kingston, author 
of " Owen Hartley," &c. With Three full-page Illustrations on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo Cloth boards i 6 

MiMi : A Story of Peasant Life in Normandy. By 

Esm£ Stuart, author of " The Little Brown Girl," &c. With 
Three full-page Illustrations on toned paper. Crown 8yo. Cloth bds, a 6 

Mrs. Dobbs's Dull Boy. By Annette Lyster, author 

of "Fan's Silken String," " North Wind and Sunshine," &c. With 
Three full-page Illustrations on toned paper. Crown 8vo. Cloth bds, 2 6 

Ned Garth ; or, Made Prisoner in Africa. A Tale 

of the Slave Trade. By W. H. G. Kingston, author of " Owen 
Hartley," "Two Shipmates," &C. With Three full-page Illustra- 
tions on toned paper. Crown Bvo. Cloth boards s 6 

North Wind and Sunshine. By Annette Lyster, 

author of " Mrs. Dobbs's Dull Boy," &c. With Three full-page 
Illustrations on toned paper. Crown 8vo Cloth boards tt 6 

Not a Success. By the author of " Our Valley," " The 

Children of Seeligsberg," &c. With Three full-page Illustrations 

on toned paper. Crown 8vo Cloth boards x 6 

Our Valley. By the author of "The Children of 

Seeligsberg," &c. With Three full-page Illustrations on toned 
paper. Crown 8vo Cloth boards a 6 

Owen Hartley ; or, Ups and Downs. A Tale of the 

Land and Sea. By William H. G. Kingston, author of 
"The Settlers," &c. &c. With Five full-page Illustrations on 
toned paper. Crown 8yo Cloth boards a 6 

Percy Trevor's Training. By the author of "Two 

Voyages," &c. With Three full-page lUustratioas on toned paper. 
Crown8vo. «<..««. .««.^..,.. »^„ Cloth boards a 6 

Philip Vandeleur's Victory. By C. H. Eden, author 

of " Australia's Heroes," " The Fifth Continent," &c. With Three 
full-page lUustiatioos on toned paper. Crown 8va Cloth boards 8 6 



4 PUBLICATIONS OF THS SOCISTY. 

Prices 
Piano in the Attic (The). By Annette Lyster, 

author of "Fan's Silken String," &a With Three full-page 
lUustratiottS on toned paper. Crown 8vo Cloth boards z 6 

Recxaimed. a Tale. By the Rev. A. E'ubulb-Evans. 

With Three iiill-page Illustrations on toned paper.' Crown 8va 

Cloth boards * 6 

Rosebuds. By the author of " Our Valley," &c With 

Three full-page Illustrations on toned paper. Crown 8vo. Clothbds, 2 6 

Royal Banner (The). A Tale of Life Before and 

After Confirmation. By Austin Clare, author of " The Carved 
Cartoon," &c With Three full-page Hlustrations on toned paper. 
Crown 8vo Cloth boards s 6 

Snowball Soqety (The) A Story for Children. By 

M. Bramston, author of " Rosamond Ferrars," &c. With Three 
fiUl-page Illustrations on toned paper. Crown Svo. Cloth boards a 6 

Snow Fort and the Frozen Lake (The); or, 
Christmas Holidays at Pond House. By Eadgyth. With 
Threefull-pagc Illustrations on toned paper. ilioYm^YO, Clothboards 2 6 

Stories from Italian History. By B. Montgomerie 

Ranking. With Two full-page Hlustrations on toned paper. 
Crown Svo Cloth boards z 6 

Two Voyages, and What came of them. By the 

author of " Motherless Maggie," &c. With Three full-page 
Illustrations on toned paper. Crown Svo Cloth boards a o 

WiLFORD Family (The) ; or, Hero-Worship in the 

Schoolroom. By Eadgyth. With Three full-page Illustrations 

on toned paper. Crown Svo Cloth boards c 6 



DEPosrrouBS : 

NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, S.W. J 

4, Royal Exchange, E.C. j and 48, Piccadilly, W, 



